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INTRODUCTION 

THE letters in this volume (April, b-c. 51-Junc^ b.c 49) 
find Cicero on the point of starting to his province 
of Cilida, in which he was to succeed Appius Claudius 
Pulcber, the elder brother of his old enemy Publius Clodius. 
The circumstances in which he had been, against his will, 
consti^ned to undertake this duty, have been noticed in 
the introduction to the first volume. From the very first 
he disliked the idea of it, and especially shrank from a pro- 
longed absence from Rome. 

The district known as Cilicia is a narrow country between 

Mount Taurus and the sea, falling naturally 
The Proviitce ct into two divisions, near the city of Soli — on 
CiHcia. the west Ciliaa Aspera, on the east Cilicia 

Campestris, separated firom the province tA 
Syria by Mount Amanus. The Romans had first been 
brought into connexion with Cilicia Aspera in their efforts to 
put down the piracy in the Eastern Mediterranean in the year 
B.C 103. For some years it was Aprevinda in the sense of 
a military command, rather than an organized province. 
But this command was held by a number of able men who 
had gradually reduced it to the regular form of a Roman 
province, adding to it various neighbouring districts. Its 
extent and organized administration, as found by Cicero, 
dated from the Asian settlement of Pompey, after the 
Mithridatic war in b.c. 64. It now consisted of five parts, 
Cilicia, Aspera and Campestris, Pisidia, Isauria, L^onia. 
But to these had been added, temporarily, three "dioceses^ 
in Phrygia — Laodicea, Apamea,and Synnada — and the island 
of Cyprus; after its reduction by Cato in b,c. 58. The pro- 
vince ^us contained a population some of whom, not loi^ 
before, had been addicted to piracy and brigandage. They 
had, indeed, been to a great extent civilized, or at any rate 
forced to refrain from their old way of life, by forty years of 
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Roman administration; but sudden returns to old habits 
were by no means unlikely or unknown, and the mountain 
district of Amanus especially contained robber tribes likely 
to cause trouble, and for victories over whom Cicero so long 
expected a triumph. His year of c^cc, however, with this 
exc^ition, passed off quietly. He had been alarmed when 
startmg for it by the report that the Parthians — after their 
victory over Crassus in b.c 33 — were on the point of in- 
vadii^ the neighbouring province of Syria, and might, if they 
succeeded there, attack his own province. Even if this 
latter did not happen, he would be bound, he thought, to 
go to the assistance of Bibulus in Syria, if he were hud 
pressed. 

We shall see in the letters how these fears were falsified, 
and how — with the one exception of the short campaign on 
Amanus — Cicero was engaged mostly in the more peaceful 
duty of holding the assizes {mmxntus) in the head towns of 
the several districts in his province. The letters, however, 
„^^i give us the most detiuled account we possess 

ud^ci ^I^^ner "^ ^^^ ^'^ "^ * provincial governor, and of 
Id the iwiri^ ^^^ conditions in which he and they per- 
formed their functions, and the pressure put 
upon them to use their powers in the interests of the nch 
men at Rome, who made thur profit by provincial loans at 
exorbitant interest Among such men we are rather sur- 
prised to find Pompey and M. Brutus, the latter b«ng 
especially usurious and urgent. Cicero's staff consisted oS 
four iegati — his brother Quintus, L. Tultius, C Pomptinu^ 
who tud been a pnetor in Cicero's consulship, and had 
since distinguished him against the Allobroges, and Marcus 
Anneius; his quEcstor, L. Mescinius Rufus; his secretary, 
M. Tullius ; and the usual number aipreefecti named by the 
proconsul, sometimes as a compliment and sometimes for 
actual service, and other officials such as interpreter, marshal, 
lictors, etc He was also accompanied by his son and nephew, 
with their tutor, besides freedmen and slaves. Among the 
freedmen the chief place in his liivour was held by Uro, who 
afterwards collected and edited the letters. The prepress iHT 
this large company lasted nearly three months. It included 
a stay rf some ten days at Athens, where Cicero renewed his 
acquaintance with many of the philosophical professors, and 
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was ended, &s far as sea voyaging was concerned, at Ephesiu. 
The actual province was entered at Laodicea on the 31st <d 
July, though deputations of various sorts met him at Ephesua 
with representations of certain grievances awaiting reform in 
Cilicia. It is a significant comment upon the heavy burden 
that these progresses inflicted on the provinces, that Cicero 
continually bcMsts of the &ct that his staff were contented 
with the iHovidon supplied by the exchequer, and made no 
requisition upon the towns through which they past, even to 
the extent allowed by the Julian law. Whether this was as 
completely the case as Cicero believed at the time, appears 
to have been somewhat more doubtful to him later on ; bat 
there seems no question tha^ on the whole) his staff be- 
haved well. 
The letters from Cilida are in some respects less interest- 
ing than those of an earlier and later period. 
LetlentoApflui There are several very long ones to his pr& 
Claudia*. decessor, Appius Claudius, which an evident 

want of sincerity makes rather tiresome^ 
Ap[nus had been an extortionate and oppressive governor : 
timt Cicero shews in his confidential letters to Atticus to 
have been his opinion ; and he certainly interfered to pre- 
vent some of the cities from incurring the expense of send- 
ing laudatory embassies to Rome to support him in his 
claim of a triumph, and when accused of extortion by 
Dolabella. But for some reason or other Cicero was anxious 
to stand well with ^pius, and these elaborate letters — 
which begin by expressuig a sore feeling at Appius having 
avoided meetin|; him when entering the province — are 
devoted to explaining away his action as to the embassies, 
and reconciling it with his somewhat fulsome expressions of 
friendship. Later on he has also to explain away the fact 
that, just at the time that Dolabella was beginning the 
prosecution erf" Appius, he was married to Cicero's own 
daughter. The result is a number of letters evidently 
written under considerable embarrassment, and alti^ether 
wanting in sincerity or spontaneity. The same may be 
almost said of two of the three letters to Cato 
UttmtoOrto. (CCXXXVIIandCCLXXXVII). Theformer 
of these is a very fine composition, and gives 
a graphic account of Cicero's proceeding; but it is a state 
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paper rather than a private letter ; and tbe latter is an 
elaborate attempt to conceal — what yet is pliun in every 
tine--Cicero's soreness at Cato's opposition to the sup- 
plicaHOf which he hod got his friends to propose in the 
senate on receipt of his despatch detailing his successes in 
Amanus. It is therefore stiff and frigid. The letters to 
Atticus of this period have many of the characteristics of 
the others, but they too seem to suffer from lack of interest- 
ing matter, and the imperfect communication with the centre 
of af&irs at Rome. Endless rdteration of his desire that 
Atticus should exert his influence to prevent the extension 
of the proconsular government beyond his year, mixed with 
complacent accounts of his military achievements and the 
puri^ of his administration, rather pall after a time. Bat 
there is one very significant incident, fully detailed' in 
Letters CCXLIX and CCLI, which throws a lurid light 
tipon the transactions of a^taUsts at Rome, and the un- 
scnipuleus support which tiiey often got from provincial 
governors. 
When Cicero arrived in his province he heard that a 

oertun Scaptius, holding office as praftttus 
T%e afbir of the Under his predecessor Appius, had been at. 
SahuDtniuit. Salamis, in Cyprus, wi^ a squadron of 

cavEdry, which he had employed to coerce 
the town coundllors to pay a large sum of money, with 
forty-eight per cent interest, which had been lent them some 
years before. He had gone the length of shutting up the 
councillors in their council chamber so long, that some of 
them had actually died from starvation. Cicero immediately 
ordered the squadron of cavalry to quit Cyprus, and when 
^plied to by Scaptius refused to aj^int him a praftetusy 
on Ihe ground that he had made it a rule not to appoint 
any man praftctui who was carrying on financial business 
within the province. He found, however, that Sci^tius 
was b^g backed by M. Brutus, and for the sake of the 
latter he undertook to see that the Salaminians paid the 
amount of their just debt, but only with the le^ (com* 
pound) interest at twelve per cent, to which he had 
declared in his " edict " that interest recoverable in his 
court was to be confined. The Salaminians offered that 
amount, which Sc^tius refused. Cicero thereupon declined 
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to interfere any farther, uid therefore Scaptius, not having 
now any official power at his back, could not get the money. 
But soon afterwards Cicero discovered, to his sarprise, that 
the real creditor was M. Brutus himself, who all along had 
been writii^ in an arrogant and (tensive tone. Cicero, 
however, stack to his point : he would order the ^yment 
with tw^ve per cent mterest, but not with forty-eight per 
cent Whether Atticiis was unacquainted with the true 
(acts, or was overawed by the h^ position <^ Brutus, at 
any rate he seems to have himself uiged Cicero to gratify the 
latter. It is not a dignified position for Brutus, the |4iilo* 
sopher and patriot 
But if Cicero's letters from his province are not quite up 

to some others in interest, one of his corre- 
U.OeliuERiifbs. spondenta has left us some very lively and 

piquant descriptions of affairs at Rome during 
Cicero's absence. This is M. Cfelius Rufus. He had pro- 
mised to keep Cicero posted in all political and social affairs, 
and, to do so, bad employed some clet^s to collect and write 
out for bis b^fit a kind of gazette of news and scandals, 
which he supplemented by a good many letters of his own 
writii^. As specimens d style and Ladnity they do not 
reach a high standard, but as depictina; the character of an 
unscrupulous man about town, who luso had political am- 
bitions and some cleverness — fairly representative of the 
younger men of the revolutionary period — they possess great 
value. M. Cmlivs Rvfus, bom in B.C. Sa, die son of a rich 
H^geaa/or, had in early youth been placed by his father 
undn: die patronage of Cicero to acquire the knowledge of 
oratory and public affiiirs. After having also been in 
the province of Africa on the staff of Q. Pompeius Rufus 
(b.c. 61), he began to seek political advancement in the 
usual way, by prosecuting a prominent personage, C. An- 
tonius, for connivance with Catiline and malversation in 
Macedonia, and secured his condemnation, though defended 
by Cicero himselt Thus Ca^us, who had himself been a 
finend of Catiline's, and suspected of having been involved 
in his guilt, seems now to have taken sides with the Optimates. 
His official career begins with the qiuestorship in B.C. 58 or 
57, but he could go no hrther till his tribunesbip of b.c 51, 
when he supported the cause of Mila In the interval he 
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had been himself accused of ivJr by a certain Semprontus 
Atratinus, instigated, it is tald, by the notorious Qodia, 
vith whom he had long been maintaining an intrigue, but 
who now affirmed that he had attempted to poison her. 
Cicero's speech in his defence {b.c. 56) is extant. The vin- 
dication of his character there put forward contains an ac- 
knowledgment of his wild and licentious youth. But Cicero 
believed in his reformation and in his political ability,'en- 
joyed bis wit, his reckless daring, and his taste for literature, 
and looked forward to his support of the 0|dimates as likely 
to be of great valu& The letters will best shew the charac- 
ter of the man, and how Cicero's expectations were deceived. 
When Cicero returned to Rome he found that Cselius had 
already made up his mind to take the side of Ctesar, openly 
avowing that in a civil war the only principle was to choose 
the stronger side. He was employed ^y Oesar in North 
Italy and Spun in b.c. 49, from which countries he wrote, 
u^ing Cicero to follow his example. He was rewarded by 
the prtctorship of B.C. 48. A single letter after that ' (March, 
B.C. 48) foreshadows the catastrophe. CeeUus had become 
disgusted with the Caaarian party, in which he found that 
he was to pla;^ only a subordinate part Gaius Treboniui 
was his superior as prator urianus, and the revolutionary 
programme, to which he had trusted for the relief of his em- 
barrassments, was not being carried out He tried to use 
his authority as prsetor to relieve the debtors, who had 
received only partial relief under Caesar's law, and when 
forcibly suspended from his office by the consul, he left 
Rome in hopes of stirring up the ctdes of Italy to a &esh 
revolution. There he acted for a while with Milo, who had 
ventured into Italy to secure by arms the rtstitutio in in- 
tegrum which Csesar had refused him. Both failed and both 
perished within a sbwt time of each other. His name never 
occurs in the correspondence again. 

When Cicero reached the v^lls of Rome on the 4th of 
January, B.C. 49, on his return from his province, the civil 
war was all but begun. He came, indeed, well knowing that 
Cesar's demand — to bold his province and army till after 
his election to his second consulship— was threatening the 

' Vol. iiL, Leltor CCCCVII. 
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blic peace. But his absence from Italy for a year and a 
half had prevented his having a clear grasp 
I sero's period of the situation. He seems not to have real- 
' '»«"'»|»op. ized how much Pompey's prestige had fallen, 
\y^ ° *nd how much Cassar's position had im- 

■ =*34^?' proved. The Optimates — strong in rank 
and wealth, and, on the whole, in the char- 
ter of their partisans — were talking loudly of coercing 
esar if he resisted in arms : but they were divided, ill fur- 
shed with soldiers, and, as it turned out, without a leader 
pable of forcing them to submit to discipline and the sur- 
ndei of private interests to those of the party. On the 
her side, Caesar had a large army of tried veterans, devoted 
him, and not (as his enemies fondly believed) disaffected 
■d ready to leave him. He had accumulated vast wealth 
r the plunder of Gaul, and had used it to purchase the 
ipport of many men of ability at Rome. He had few 
ruptes, and was prepared to take instant advantage of any 
indle given him by the mistakes of his opponents. Such 
1 opportunity was presented to him, only three days after 
icero's arriTOl, by the forcible expulsion of the tribunes 
ho vetoed his recall. He could now plead that he was 
^tering Italy in defence of the constitutional rights of 
^e tril»ines ; and he did so at once. Cicero at first had 
o hesitation in taking part with the magistrates ^;ainst 
n invader of Italy. He accepted as his share in the 
efence the district of Capua and the shore of Campania, 
tut in a few days this confidence was rudely shaken, 
'ompey left Rome, followed by the consuls and other 
nagistrates : it became clear that Pompey had no plan 
eady, and no means of collecting an adequate force. 
Moreover, Cicero's own wish for a pacificaticrti between the 
-■wo leaders was scouted by the so-called constitutional 
party, who, crowding Pomp^s quarters at Luceiio, talked 
[oudly of another proscri[^on and confiscation after the 
rfbodel of Sulla. Before long, while' Oesar was rapidly 
^eizing the towns in Picenum, and taking over the garrisons 
rommanded by Pompcian officers, Pompey himself had 
made his way to Bnindisium, and shewed that be meant to 
kbandon Italy, and trust to his influence in the East to col- 
lect a vast armament of men and ships, with which he would 
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return as a conqueror to Italy, to destroy the party of 1 
enemy. He sailed from Biundisium on the 17th of Mar« 
In these circumstances Cicero, who had soon resigt^ 
all active participation in the controversy, and ceased ew 
nominally to command in Campania, went through montl 
of painful hesitation and distress. Hardly any part of tl 
correspondents is more paiohil to read. He was swayi 
by various motives— persona! affection for Pompey, ca 
viction that his was the patriotic side, sensitiveness as I 
what would be said of himself by the Optimates generally, aji 
' dread of his humiliating position if the Pompeians eventual 
triumphed — all these considerations were drawing him 1 
Pompey, first at Brundisium, and afterwards in Epirus. 
the other band, he bad strong motives for staying where b 
was. Among them — we must reluctantly confess — was dom 
right fear of being on the losing side. If Caesar would on^ 
fail, as he seined tot a moment to be doing in Rome ant 
then in Spain, Cicero's duty would then be so clear! I 
Pompey had but shewn more resolution, and someintentid 
. and ability to stop Caesar's victorious progress ! There 
I no doubt that Cicero would luve been glad enough to hai 
taken the Pompeian side at once, if he had dared. At tl 
same time he genuinely hated civil war, and clung to tl 
hope that he might do something towards a pacification, 
he did n^t commit himself too deeply. He was also honest 
alarmed and disgusted by the " Lucerian talk " of the Pon 
peians — their threats of confiscation and proscription, t 
which he was constantly informed, and which contrasts 
badly with Cffisar's magnanimity to the members of tb 
opposite party who fell into his hands. With constitution) 
right, joined to incompetence and cruelty, cat the one side 
and constitutional wrong, joined to ability, vigour, and actiu 
clemency, on the other, whidi was he to choose? Thi 
violence of the constitutionalists might prove not to be men 
bluster and talk : the leniency of Csesar might be assumed foi 
a time and might give place withsuccess to violence and blood 
shed. In either case what was there but ruin and disaste 
to expect ? Torn by these conflicting considerations Ciceri 
spent nearly six unhappy months at his seaside villas. On 
thing he did resolve upon and stick to — he would not gin 
the sanction of his presence in die senate, in spite of Cesar'! 
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persuasions, ui^ed pers<Hially in an interview on the aSth of 
March (see p. 353}. Stdll through April and May he con- 
tinued to be torn b; the same doubts, the same balancing 
of duty and fear. Sardinia and Sicily were already in the 
hands of the Desariana; Oesar's hold on the West now 
depended on his success in Spain and in the siege of 
Marseilles. Accordingly, Cicero waits eagerly for news from 
Spain to decide him whether he can safely join Pompey in 
Epirus. Another alternative, that of retiring to Malta or 
some place remote from the war, was not, I think, ever 
seriously entertained by him, though often mentioned. It is 
not till June that he finally deddes on going to Pompey. 
The last letter which we have on this subject is dated the 
19& of May, in which he is still undecided. On the 7th of 
June he starts. What had decided him in that interval? 
We cannot be sure: but it seems to coincide with Ceesar's 
difficulties on the Segie near Ilerda, which we know were 
made much of at Rome, and were followed by the crossing of 
many waverers R> Pompey's camp.' Three years afterwards, 
when writing an account of this to a friend (CCCCLXXX VI, 
ad Fam. vi, 6), he says that he " went with bis eyes open to a 
min which he clearly foresaw, overpowered by the feeling of 
duty, or, if you will, by regard for the remarks of the Soni, 
or pure shame." He says nothing of Caesar's danger. But 
we have to reflect that the motives whidi he mentions had 
been equally in existence during all the previous months, 
and something is required to account for the somewhat 
sudden resolution at the end. Of course, in a time of such 
disruption, hesitation was natural. As M. Boissier says: 
"Questions do not present themselves to the eyes of con- 
temporaries with the same clearness as to those of pos- 
ter!^. " We cannot wonder at Cicero having hesitated: 
but the process of throwing dust m the eyes of both parties 
till he has made up his mind does not make pleasant read- 
ing. The third volume of these letters will find Cicero, 
after taking the plunge, by no means satisfied with the re- 
sult All his worst fears as to the state of things in Pompey's 
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camp were confirmed, and all his hopes of Caesar's dilute 
in Spain falsified; and after Pharsalia we have to follow 
him again through another year of doubt and distress. Truly 
the paths of the double-minded are hard. 
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CICERO'S LETTERS 

CLXXXII (F III. 2) 

Prom May in this yesr Cicero wu absent from Italy till Norember, 
■-C JO, as proconsul o( Cilida — which, to his chagrin, he wat obliged 

to uDdertake owing to the r^ulation in Pompey'i law {lit 
■.e. SI. Con., frirviiuai) of the previous year enforcing a five years' 
Mimjl"''"' interval between consulship or praetorship and a province, 
S=™i.sl;i- "<' providing for the interim by drawing on the e.- 
pidua Rufnm. consuls and ei-pnetots of previous yeais who had not had 

provinces. He is informed by letters of what is going on 
in Rome, where the burning queslioa was, should Cxsar stay in Gaul 
till consul-designate for B.C. 48, or come home to stand for the consul- 
ship as a private citizea ? From the necessity of making his frt/eisio 
in person Csesar had been by name exempted in Fompeji^ law, but the 
senate nevertheless (or a party in it} hoped to make him do so by its 
authority, and Fompey played fait and loose with the question, though 
gradoally coming round to the side of the senate. Oesar beliered that 
he could not lafelji come borne as a/rnuftu, as his enemies would rain 
him by a prasecution. TbereareDospeechesorwritingidutii^lbityear. 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN CIUCIA) 

Roue (before May) 

Though, contrary to my own wishes, and to my surprise, it 
has turned out that I am obliged to go to a province with 
imperium, in the midst of many various anxieties and 
reflexions one consolation occurs to me, that you could have 
no more friendly successor than I am to you, nor I take over 
a [ffovince from anyone more inclined to hand it over in 
good order and free from difficulties. And if you, too, enter- 
tun the same expectation as to my goodwiU towards you, 
you will certainly never find yourself mistaken. In the name 
(rf our intimate union and of your own extraordinary kind- 
ness, I again and again beg and beseech you most earnestly, in 
whatever particulars shall lie in your power — and there are 
very many in which you will be able to do so— to provide and 
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take measures for my interests. You see diat by the decree 
of the senate I am forced to take a province. If you will, as 
far as ^u have the power, hand it over to me as free 
as possible from difficulties, you will greatly facilitate what I 
may call the running of my official course. What it may be 
in your power to do in that direction I leave to you : I con- 
fine myself to earnestly begging you to do what occurs to 
you as being in my interest I would have written at greater 
length to you, had either such kindness as yours looked for 
a loiter address, or the friendship between us admitted of it, 
or had it not been that the matter spoke for itself and required 
no words. I would have you convinced of this— that if I 
shall be made aware that my interests have been consulted 
by you, you will yourself receive from that drcumstoace a 
great and abiding satisfaction. [Farewell] 



CLXXXIII (A V. I) 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROME) 

UiNTURNA, May 

Yes, I saw well enough what your feelings were as I parted 
from you; what mine were I am my own witness. This 
makes it all the more incumbent on you to prevent an 
additional decree being passed, so that this mutual regret of 
ours may not last more than a year. As to Annius Satur, 
ninus, your measures are eiceUent. As to the guarantee, 
pray, during your stay at Rome, give it yourself. You will 
find several guarantees on purchase, such as those of the 
estates of Memmius, or rather of Attilius. As to Oppius, 
that is exactly what I wished, and especially your having 
engaged to pay him the 800 sestertla (about ^6,400), which 
I am determined shall be paid in any case, even if I have 
to borrow to do so, rather than wait for the last day of 
getting in my own debts.' 

' Theie brief scDtencea ue id muwci to italementi in the letter of 
Atticot which Cicero in anfwering. In the ibaeaet of thAt letter «ad 
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I now come to that last line of your letter written crosswaj^ 
in which you give me aword of caution about your sister.' The 
tacts of the matter ate these. On arriving at my place at 
Arpinum, my biother came to see me, and our first subject 
of conversation was yourself, and we discussed it at great 
length. After this I brought the conversation round to what 
you and I had discussed at Tusculum, on the subject of your 
sister. I never saw anything so gentle and placable as my 
brother was on that occasion in regard to your sister : so 
much so, indeed, that if there had been any cause of quarrel 
on the score of expense, it was not apparent. So much for 
that day. Next day we started from Arpinum. A country 
festival caused Quintus to stop at Arcanum ; I stopped at 
Aquinum; but we lunched at Arcanum.' You know his 
property there, ^hen we got there Quintus said, in the 
kindest manner, " Fomponia, do you ask the ladies in ; I 
will invite the men."* Nothing, as I thought, could be 
more courteous, and that, too, not only in the actual words, 
but also in his intention and the expression of face. But 
sh^ in the hearing of us all, exclaimed, " I am only a stranger 
here!" The origin of that was, as I think, the fact that 
o{ any knowledge of tlie business leferred to, we cannot fally eiplain 
them. The saiiidalia may lefei either to ■ purchase or a sale on 
Cicero's part : if the former case, it means a security for paynient of the 
purchase money, either in the shape of a deposit or otherwise ; in the 
latter, a guarantee of title. Anniits Satuminus is presumed to be a 
freedmaJi of Annins Milo's, with whom Cicero may have had dealings for 
his patron. The " satisi^ieHti of the Memmian or AttilJan estates' 
are quoted as models ; they may refer to (he sale* of the property of 
C. Memmius, condemned for ambilta in B.C. 54 {Q. Ft. iii. a ; iii. 8), 
or of Sex. Attilius Serranus (tr. pi. B.tL 57), of whose sale we know 
nothing. Oppius ii probably C. Oppius, a friend and agent of Cs»ar, 
and the debt Cicero is determined to pay is a loan from Caesar. The 
word aperuisli is peculiar ; it is Said to mean in regard to money, " to 
promise to pay " or " to pot at a man's order. " In Letter CLXXXVI 
he expresses the same meaning tnr txpotuUH. 

' Pomponia, wife oi Quintus Cicero. 

* Cicero had gone round by Arpinam, either to visit his own lilla ot 
to pick up Quintus (who was going with him as legalus to Cilieia). 
"ITiCy then went on to the via Lalaia by a cross road. Cicero stayed a 
night at Aquinum before going by another cross road to Mintumse, on 
the via Appia. Quintus, however, stopped at his own villa of Arcanum, 
between Arpinum and Mintumfe, Wiere they both stopped lot the 
pmtuUum, the midday meal. 

' Reading (with Tyrrell) viret for putrat. 
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Statins had preceded us to look after the luncheon. There- 
upon Quintus said to me, "There, that's nhat I have to 
put up with every day ! " You will say, " Well, what does 
that amount to ? " A great deal ^ and, indeed, she had irri- 
tated even me : her answer had been given with such un- 
necessary acrimony, both of word and look. I concealed 
my annoyance. We all took our places at table except her. 
However, Quintus sent her dishes from the table, which she 
declined. In short, 1 thought 1 never saw anything bettei^ 
tempered than my brother, or crosser than your sister : and 
there were many particulars which I omit that raised my bile 
more than they did that of Quintus himself. I then went on 
to Aquinum; Quintus stopped at Arcanum, and joined me 
early the next day at Aquinum. He told me that she had 
refused to sleep with him, and when on the point of leaving, 
she behaved just as I had seen her.' Need I say more? 
Vqu may tell her herself that in my judgment she shewed a 
marked want of kindness on that day. I have told you this 
story at greater length, perhaps, than was necessary, to con- 
vince you that you, too, have something to do in the way of 
giving her instruction and advice. 

There only remains for me to beg you to complete all my 
commissions before leaving town ; to give Pomptinus ' a pusl^ 
and make him start ; to let me know as soon as you have left 
town, and to believe that, by heaven, there is nothing I love 
and find more pleasure in than yourself. I said a most 
affectionate good-bye to that best of men, A. Torquatus, at 
Mintuma^ to whom I wish you would remark, in the course 
of conversation, that I have mentioned him in my letter. 

' Pomponk WM not going to Cilicia. with Qnintns. She had come 
with him as Air ax Arcanum, and went back lo Arpiaum. 

' C. Pomptinus, prsetor during Ciceio's consulibip, wis no* one of 
hU four legati. He had military experience in a campai^ againsl the 
AJlobrc^es, and Ciceio woi anxious that he should join hun piompClj. 
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CLXXXIV (A V, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Pompeii, io May 

Oh the lotb of May, the date of this letter, I am about to 
start from my Pompeian villa, intending to stay to-night 
with Pontius ' in his villa near Trebula. After that I mean 
to make regular days' journeys without any farther delay.* 
While in my Cuman villa I was much gratified by a viut 
from our friend Hortensius.' When he asked me whether 
he could do anything for me, I answered in general terms 
about everythiiig else; but I begged him in particular to 
prevent, as far as in him lay, any extension of my provincial 
government. In this please confirm him, and tell him that 
I was much gratified t^ his visit, and by his promise to do 
this for me, and anything else I wanted besides. I have 
stror^ly urged the same on our friend Fumius, who, I see, 
will be a tribune for next year.* I had a kind of miniature 
Rome in my Cuman villa : there was such a crowd of people 
in the ne^hbourhood.' In the midst of all this our friend 
" Rufio," seeing that he was being watched by Vestorius, 
tricked that gentleman by a ruse de guerre. For he never 
came near me. "Wbat!" you will say, "when Hortensius 



* Cicero was going to Bnindisinm by the Appia, but both his viatt to 
his Pompeian villa and this olbec to Pontius in tbe Trtbulatua agtr 
were considerable deviations from it, one to the south, the other to the 

* The last time Cicero ever «aw bis great rival in the law courts, with, 
■t well as against, whom he had so often pleaded. Hortensius died just 
as Ciceio was returning from Cilicia. 

* That is, he would enter on bis office loth December of the present 
jear, and so would have a voice in the leoate »* to the airangements of 
tbe pMmnces. 

* April and May were tbe bsbionable months, the season, for the 
Campaniaa coast. 
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came, in spite of being in weak health and living at such a 
distance and being the great Hortensius, and such el crowd 
of people besides-— do you mean to say that Ae didn't come ? 
So you didn't see the fellow at all ? " How could I help 
seeing him, when my road lay through the mart of Puteoli? 
There as he was, I presume, doing some business, 1 said 
"How d'ye do?" to him; and on a later occasion I bade 
him good-bye when he came out of his own villa and asked 
me whether he could do anything for me. A man like 
that is one to reckon ungrateful ? Doesn't he rather deserve 
commendation for not exerting himself to get a hearing?' 

But to letum to my subject. Do not imagine that any- 
thing can console me for this gigantic bore, except the 
hope that it will not last longer than a year. Many will 
not believe me in this, because they ju<^e from the habit of 
others. You, who know the truth, pray use every exertion ; 
I mean, when the time comes for the question to be mooted. 
As soon as you return from Epirus, I beg you to write about 
public affairs and tell me anything you may detect. For 
satisfactory intelligence has not reached as far as this as to 
how Csesar took the senatorial resolution being written out ; * 
and there was also a rumour about the Transpadani, that 
they had been bidden to elect quattuorviri.' If that is the 
case I fear some great disturbances. But I shall learn 
something from Pompey. 

' Of this sort of episode, at jesting anecdote, h is difficult to se« the 

point without fuller knowledge of the drcomstaoces. We leain from 
Letter CCXXIII that C. Sempionina Ruiiis {whose name Cicero jest- 
inglj alters to the Krrile one oS RnGo) had some coDtioveisy with Ves- 
toiius as to moner which he owed hint, or property which he held, as 
Vestorius allied, illegally. He therefore avoided any meeting, and 
Cicero hints tanghiDgiy that it was a kindness to him (Cicero), as it 
saved him from Uie necessity of hearing the case as aibilrator. 

' If a decree was passed in the senate but vetoed hy ■ tribune, it was 
called not a tenaitu tvnsultum, but an auilorilai ; if the senate de- 
tennined to pat their resolution on record, it was written out ^fit11cripla), 
otiierwise it dropped altogether. In Letter CCXXII there is a specimen 
of such an muterilas. This referred, like those we shall hear of latei, 
to a resolution of the senate that Ccesar should resign his province before 
standing for the consulship, moved hj the consnl Marcelfus. 

' Tint is, that the towns north of the Padus should become munieifio, 
i.e., have the full Roman civitat, whereas they atpresent had mij the 
iKF LaUi. This was the first measure carried by Caesar on his election 
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CLXXXV (A V, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

The Trebulanum of Pontius, ii May 

On the loth of May I arrived at his Trebulanum to stay 
with Pontius. There two letters from you were delivered to 
me, dated two days before. On that same day, as I was 
leaving my Pompeian villa, I had delivered a letter for you 
to Philotimus ; nor have I at present anything to write about 
Write me word what reports there are about politics, I be- 
seech you. For in the towns I observe that there is much 
alarm, jet for the most part it is mere idle gossip. What 
you think about all this, and when the crisis will come, 
please let me know. What letter it is you want answered 
I don't know : for I have as yet received none except the two 
delivered to me at Trebulanum, of which the one contained 
the edict of P. Licinius,' dated 7th May, the other an 
answer to mine from Mintumse. How uneasy I feel, lest 
there should have been something more important than 
usual in the one which I haven't received, and to which you 
want an answer I With Lentulus I will bring you into favour. 
I like Dionysius much. Your Nicanor serves me excellently. 
Well, I have nothing more to say, and day is breaking. I 
think of going to Beneventum to-day. fiy disinterested 
conduct and attention to business I shall take care to satisfy 
all concerned. 

At the house of Pontius, Trebulanum, 1 1 May. 

to the coraulBtiip at the eodof B.C 49. QiaauarTiinweit thengalax 
simual m^istrates of a ntuitidfiitHn, duoviri of a calMtia. 

' P. Licmiiu Cnusos Dives, a juiisconsult who had eoremed Asia, 
and wboM " edict " Cicero pvhaps wanted a* a model, ~ 
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CLXXXVI (A V, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Beneventum, 13 May 

I ARRIVED at Beneventum on the nth of May. There I 
received the letter which in your previous letter (answered 
by me the same day from Pontius's Trebulanum) you had 
mentioned having sent. And, indeed, I have received two 
letters from you at Beneventum, one delivered to me by 
Funisulanus early in the morning, and a second banded to 
me by my secretary Tullius, I am much obliged by the 
pains you have taken about my first and most important 
commission : but your leaving town rather damps my hopes. 

As to the man you mention, I am coming round in that 

direction, not that , but we are forced to be content with 

him for want of a better. About the other one, of whom 
you say that he appeared to you to be not unsuitable — I am 
afraid my daughter could not be persuaded, and you admit 
ibat there is not a pin to choose between them. For my 
part, I am not unreasonable ; but you will be away, and will 
not, therefore, have a hand in the business in my absence. 
For if either of us were on the spot, some fairly satisfactory 
arrangement might be made with Servius, with Servilia to 
back him. As at present situated, even though it should be 
a thing I like, I don't see how I can do anything.* 

Now I come to the letter delivered to me by TuUtus. 

' This pungraph refers to the selection of a hnslnnd for Tallia. She 
had been left a widow in B.C. 57 by the death of C Calpumius Pisa, 
and her belrothBl to Furias Crassipes {B.C. 56J had either not ended in > 
mantage, or Che marriage had been quickl]' dissoWed. The two suitors 
now under consideration are P. Cornelius Dolabella and Servius Snl- 
pidus Rufus. I have translated Schutz's text, mc mt aisitttt Juitiiu 
rii roHimem and Strviajttri firababile. Professor Tyrrett's emendatioru 
seem to me to be very difficult. I take the meaning to he that Cicero 
thinks that Sutpicius might " do," with Servilia's support ; perbapi 
because tomething good might be ^ot for him from Casai (her reputed 
lover), though he is himself inclining to Dolabella, and is uneasy at 
the negotialtons going on when neither himself nor Atticus is in Rome, 
Atticus was a great fnend of Servilia. 
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You have been very energetic about Marcellus. Accord- 
ingly, if the decree has passed the senate, please write me 
word : hut if not, do your best to get the business through ; 
for a grant must be made to me, as also to Bibulus.' I have 
no doubt of the decree of the senate being passed without 
difficulty, especially considering that it is a gain to the people. 
As to Torquatus, excellent ! As to Mason and Ligur, that 
wiD do when they have come, As to the request of 
Chserippus : since in this case also you have given me no 
"tip,"' . . . " Bother your province ! Must I look after him 
too ? " Yes ; but only so far as to prevent there being any 
obstructive " debate 1 " or " count I " in the senate.' For as 

to the rest , however, thank you for speaking to Scrofa* 

As to what you say about Fomi^tinus, I quite agree. For the 
upshot is that, if he is going to be at Brundisium before the 
ist of June, M. Annius and L. Tullius * need not have been 
so much hurried. As to what you have heard from Sidnius,* 



senate, forced lo draw lots for one. Syria had fallen tohim, wheie there 
were nimours of a Parthian invasion. There is no need, I think, to read 
alteram before«ii/ii«{ with Tyrrell): the additionat troops and the money 
grant might be included in one decree. The fonner had been diicnssed 
before Cicero left Rome, and practically assented Co ; but the consul Snl- 
pidus had made difficulties, and Cicero is afraid that outside influence 
may have been broi^ht to bear upon senators against iL 

* -irpdmrtvaiv, "a Dod,"toshew your wish. Chsnippu* had been wilh 
Quintus, and was afterwards in Africa with Comificius. He was prob- 
ably a Greek secretary. 

' If the magistrate chose he could put a question to the senate to be 
voted onwidioat debate. Such business wonld be usually non-conlenlioni 
or routine. Ifthesenaton, however, thought otherwise, they cried "Con- 
Bule," I.e., a$k the opinions (seMeniir) oftbe members. If he gave wajr, 
speeches might follow, and the matter would be prolonged perhaps 
beyond several sittings (which always ended at sunset). The cty of 
" count " was like that in the House of Commons, demaodiog that those 
present should be counted, to see whether there was a quorum. We do 
not know what that quorum was, except in certain special cases, but that 
a fixed numbei is mentioned m (hem [e.g., the decree lU SaccAaiuiliiia) 
seems to shew that business was often done with less. 

' Cn. Tremellius Scrob, who had been a judex in the Verret case, 
teems to have been with Cicero for a time in Cilida. 

* Three of Cicero's four Ifgati, the fourth being his brother Quintus. 

* Some provition in the edict which Cicero meaot to publish in Us 
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I quite assent, provided only that this restriction does not 
apply to anyone who has done me a service. But I will 
turn the matter over, for I quite approve of it in principle. 
I will let you know what I have setded as to the plan of my 
jouniey, and also what Fompey means to do about the five 
prefects, when I have learnt it from himself. As to Oppius, 
you have acted quite rightly in having assured him of the 
800 sestertia ; and since you have Fhilotimus ' with you, 
pray see the business through j examine the account, and, 
as you love me, settle it before leaving town.' You will 
have relieved me of a great anxiety. 

Now I have answered all your letter : but stay I I almost 
omitted your being short of paper. The loss is mine, if for 
lack of it your letter to me is curtailed. Why, you cost 
me a couple of hundred sesterces : ' though how stingy I 
am in this particular the cramped luture of this ps^e sliews 
you : while in return I eiipect from you a gazette of events, 
rumours, or even anything you know for certain about 
Caesar.* Be sure you give a letter to Pomptinus, as well as 
to others, on every imaginable topic 

' A freedman of Tecentia's, who seenu to bave mantled her bnsincu 
■flairs far hei. 
' The debt to Osai. See Letter CLXXXIII. 

• Two hundred siiltriii (about £i loi.). Otheis read sexcenias, i.t., 
ehttftas. I have ventured to read auferi, instead of the common aufer, 
flam which I think no salisfactoiy sense can be elicited. Cicero, in 
answer to Atticas's remark that he hadn't a good stock of paper bj him, 
sBjs jestingly thai he is sony he is so haia up, bat he is the same, for 
his letters to Atticus put him to great expense in paper. He (according 
to my interpretation) alludes to the jest again at the end of letter CXCIX, 
where see note, p. 31. Atiferri, " swallow up," *' absorb " ; cp. I Vsrr. 
% 31, hi btdi dill xvi ai^emnt. 

* Therefore, he impliea, how mnch greater niut your expenditure on 
paper be. 
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CLXXXVII (A V, 5) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Venusia, 15 May 

I KATE absolutel]' nothing to say. I have neither any 
commission for you, for everything has been arranged, nor 
anything to relate, for nothing has happened, nor is there 
any room for jesting, considering my numerous anxieties. 
Let me only tell you that I despatch this letter on the 15th 
of May as I am starting from Venusia. Now on this day 
I feel sure something has been done in the senate.' There- 
fore let a letter from you follow us, to inform us not only of 
all actual facts, but of common reports alsa I shall get it 
at Brundisium. For it is there that my plan is to await 
Pomptinus up to the day you mentioned in your letter.' 
I will write out for your perusal the conversations I have 
with Pompey at Tarentum on the state of the Republic ; 
although I wish to know precisely up to what time I can 
write to you safely, that is, how long you are going to be in 
Rome, so that I may know either where to direct my letteis 
henceforth, or how to avoid sending them to no purpose. 
But before you leave town, in any case let the payment of 
the 20 sestertia and the 800 sestertia be put straight' I beg 
you to look upon this as of all concerns the most important 
and most urgent, viz., that I should complete with your 
assistance what I began on your advice. 

' The Idaof ««chiDOiith were one of theregnlu'ineetiDEdaTaDftbe 

' 1j., the iBt ofjune (p. 9). 

' The debt to Caesar, but this b the first time we hear of the (mailer 
Eum (20 stsUrtia\ It is Suggested that it is the interest due. The 
three words he uses in couneiion with it — afiritUti, tjcpomisli, ex- 
flicatum lit — are certaialy odd. I do not feel satislied by the expedient 
of icseiting a de after them. Tliey have the look of tedinical business 
expie*ikm*> See pp. 3 and la 
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CLXXXVIII (A V, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarentum, i8 May 

I ARRIVED at Tarentum on the i8th of May. As I had de- 
tennined to wait for Pomptinus, I thought the most con- 
venient thing WHS to spend those days in Fompey's society, 
and all the more because I saw that it gave him pleasure, for 
he has actually begged me to give him my company, and 
be at his house every day ; and this I have gladly agreed 
to do. For I shall get many notable talks with him on the 
Republic, and I shaU also be furnished with useful hints for 
this business of mine.' But I begin now to be biiefei in writing 
to you, because I am doubtful as to whether you have yet 
started from Rome. However, during my uncertainty as to 
that, I shall write something rather than allow of no letter 
from me reaching you a^ long as it is possible for it to do so. 
And yet I have no commission to give you, or anything to 
tell yon. I have given you all my commissions, and I pray 
you cany them fully out in accordance with your promise : 
I will tell you any news I bear. There is one thing I shall 
not cease to lu^e as long as I think you are in town, namely, 
as to the debt to Csesar, that you will leave it settled and 
done with. I am eagerly looking for a letter from you, and 
especially that I may know when you go out of town. 
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CLXXXIX (.A V, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tasentum, 21 May 

Day after day, or rather more and more as the days go on, 
I send you shorter letters. For day after day I become 
more suspicious of your having started for Epirus. However, 
to prove to you that I have not neglected what you wrote to 
me about, I am informed by Pompey that he intends to 
appoint five new prefects ' for each of the Spains, in order t» 
exempt them from serving on juries. For myself, after having 
spent three days with Fompey, and in his house, I am start- 
ing for Brundisium on the 3 ist of May. In him I am quitting 
a noble citizen, and one most thoroughly well-prepared to 
ward off the dangers which are at present causing us such 
alarm. I shall look forward to a letter from you to tell me 
both what you are doing and where you are. 

CXC (F HI, 3) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN CIUCIA) 

Bkundisium, 34 Mat 

Upon my arrival at Brundisium on the aand of May, your 
l^ate Q. Fabius Vergilianus was awaiting me, and by your 

' See Letter CLXXX\a. The frafixti /airum, smUih, etc, were 
nnninaled by tbecommaDder-in -chief,!.;., Che consul, in the Roman anny. 
iMei oa il became tlie practice for a proconsal to n province to nomi. 
nate a certain number of praficti, with such duties, judicial or other, as 
he chose to give them. Sometimes, as in this instance perhaps, the 
office wu hononuT. Under the empire the name was extended to a 
large Dumber of ondaU. Atticus seems to bane had Eoniebody whom 
be wiihed to lecomiDeiid to Fompey. 
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direction put before me what had already occurred, not to me, 
whom it chiefly concerned, but to the whole senate — that the 
province you are holding required a stronger garrison. In fact, 
nearly all the senators expressed themselves in favour of a 
reinforcement being enlisted in Italy for my l^ons and those 
of Bibulus. Upon Sulpicius declaring that he would not 
allow that measure, we protested indeed at great lei^h, but 
so unanimous was the wish of the senate for our early start, 
that we were obliged to conform to it ; and we did so accord- 
ingly. As things are now, I beg you, as I did in the letter 
I gave to your letter-carriers at Rome, that you will make it 
your object, in consideration of the very intimate union of 
our sentiments, to bestow attention and care on those details 
wherein an out-going provincial governor can consult for the 
advantage of a suci^ssor, who is joined to him by the closest 
ties of interest and affection ; so that the whole world may 
see that I could not have succeeded anyone more kindly 
disposed to me, nor you have handed over the province to 
s warmer friend. 

From the despatch intended to be read in the senate of 
which you have sent me a copy, I had gathered that a bjige 
number of soldiers had been dismissed by you ; but this 
same Fabius has pointed out that you had thought of doing 
so, but at the moment of his leaving you, the number of 
soldiers was still intact If that is so, you will be doing me 
a very great favour if you make as small a reduction as 
possible in the scanty forces you already have : and I imagine 
that the decrees of the senate passed on this subject have 
been sent to you. For myself, so highly do I esteem you, 
that I shall approve of whatever you have done ; but I feel 
confident that you also will do what you will perceive to be 
most in my interest. I am waiting for my legale C. Pomp- 
tinuB at Brundisium, and I presume that he will arrive there 
before the ist of June. And as soon as he has come I shall 
avail myself of Che first opportunity of sailing that is offered 
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CXCl (F vm, I) 

M. OELIUS RUFUS' TO CICERO (ON HIS 
JOURNEY TO CIUCIA) 

Rous, 34 May-i June 

As I promised you on the eve of your departure ' to write a 
full and careful account of all that went on in the dty, I 
have taken pains to secure a man to describe everything So 
fully, that I fear his industry in this respect may appear to 
you somewhat overdone. Although you know your own 
curiosity, and how men abroad de%ht in being informed of 
even the most ins^nificant things that are going on at home, 
still in this point I must ask you for a favourable cot^stiuc- 
tion — that you should not bold me guilty of giving myself 
airs in thus performing the duty, because I have deleted 
this task to another. Not at all because it was not the most 
delightful thing possible to me — busy as I am and, as you 
know, the laziest man in the world at writing letters — to keep 
my memory of you fresh : but the size of the packet itself, 
which I am sendii^ you, will, in my opinion, easily plead 
my excuse. It would have required considerable leisure not 
only to copy out all these details, but even to take notice of 

' Ckeio's coTTespondent wbile in Cilida, M. OElim Rafiu, wu & yoai^ 
man still, aod had been icndeied notoiious by his lone inlrigue with 
Clodu, who, when she qnarrelled with him, accused him 1^ i.tlemptiiig to 
poison her. He was btoughl to trial ale ot, in B.C. 56, by L. Scmproi ' 
.. .- ....._. f..t .. L. L. a i. — ■' - - - ised of biih 



s, whose father he had himself accused of bribery : and ai 
the counts ogunst him was his conoexian with Oodia and his aCtempT 
on her life. An interesting essay on this brillimt, though dissolute 
person, will be found inBoissier's(riVAnMf/j«i..4n(i. He ended his lile 
disastrously : adhering to desir in the Ciril War, he was prxtor in B.C. 
48, but in Cxsai's absence in Egypt he attempted to secure popularity 
^ opposing hii law for relieving financial distress, and after many con- 
flicts with Antony, Bed from Rome to join Milo, who was attempting to 
fiHx^e his own recall, and was killed. Cicero's defence of him on the 
accusation of Atratinus is extant. 

* Not " on leaving town," for Celins evidently accompiiiucd Gcero 
to Campaniti or met him there. 
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tbem : for the packet contains all the decrees of the senate, 
edicts, gossip, and reports. If this specimen does not meet 
your wishes, let me know, that I may not spend money only 
to bore you. If anything of unusual importance occurs in 
public business, which these clerks cannot easily get at, I 
will myself carefully write you an account of how it was done, 
what was thought of it, and what is expected to be its result. 
For the present there is nothing which causes much antici- 
pation. For those rumours as to the admission of the Trans- 
padani to the comitia died out after reaching Cums : * when 
I got to Rome I didn't find that there was the slightest 
whisper about it. Besides, Marcellus has not as yet brought 
before the senate the subject of a successor to the Gallic pro- 
vinces,' and has (as he told me himself) postponed that 
motion to the ist of June. He has gone far to bring up again 
the talk about him which was prevalent when we were in 
Rome.' But pray if, as you wished to do, you have found 
Pompey at home,' write me a full account of what you 
thought of him, what he said to you, and what wishes he 
professed to entertain — for he is accustomed to think one 
thing and say another, and yet is not clever enough to con- 
ceal his real aims. As to Cfesar, there are frequent and 
rather ugly reports — at any rate, people keep arriving with 
mysterious whispers : one says that he has lost his cavalry, 
which, in my opinion, is without doubt an invention : another 
says that the seventh legion has had a drubbing, that he 
himself is besieged among the Bellovaci,* and cut off from 

» See Letter CLXXXIV, p. 6. 

* Cjesar's len years' government of this province Would b« Over in 
March, B.C. 48; but if he wsstostandfoi thecoosulshipforthat year in 
the nsual way, he must come home in July, B.C. 49. Cksar maintaioed 
that by the clause in Fompey's law he was authorized to stay in his 

E evince and be elected in his absence, and so would only return to 
ome at Ihe end of B.C. 49 to take up his consulship. Thus he com- 
f tains that a resolution of the Beoate compelling him to come home in 
uly, B.C. 49, would deprive bim"of a sol months' imptti-Hm bestowed 
on him by the people" (Cks. B. C. \. 9). 

* That Marcellus was weak and irietolute. Expressit is not the 
word Cicero would have used. It is a slane use of the word which 
means (l) to squeeze out, (2) (o describe, to exhibit. 

* See Letters CLXXXVIII, CLXXXIX, pp. 12, 13. 

* Caesar's serious struggle with the Bellovaci (round Beauvais, in 
Normandy] is described in Hirtiua's conlinu«lioii of Ceesar's comment- 
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his main attnjr. But neither is there anything known for 
certain as yet, nor are cren these uncertain rumours publicly 
bruited abroad after all — they are mentioned as open secrets 
among the small clique with which you are acquamted ; but 
Domitius, with his finger on his lips, hints at them. On the 
34th of May, the quidnuncs of the rostra, confound them I 
spread a loud report that you had been assassinated on your 
journey by Q. Pompeius.' Since I happened to know that Q. 
Pompeius was dieting himself* at Bauti,andwas fiistingto such 
an extent that I was sony for him, I was not agitated, and I 
only wished that we might compouiKl by t^ lie for all 
dangers that might be threatening yon. Vour friend Flancus, 
for his part, is at Ravenna, and though he has been presented 
with a large douceur by Caesar, he is neither wealthy nor 
well set up. Your books on the Republic are in universal 
r^ue.* 



CXCII (a V, 8) 

-TO ATTICUS (at ROME) 

Brundisium, r-JUNB 

Iin>iFFERENT health, from which I have now recovered (for 
though ill, I had no fever), as well as waiting for Pomptinus, 
of whom as yet no rumour even has reached me, have kept me 
for these twelve days at Brundisium ; but I am looking out for 
an opportunity to set sail. Now if you are still at Rome — for 
I scarcely think you can be — but if you are, I am verv anxious 

aries, B. G. Tiii.6-23. .^sli^tcavaliydisaater, which may ture given 
rise to tlie leported tt»s of the cavaln', is described in ch. (2. Qbmt 
invaded Ihe Bellovaciwith the 7th, Gtn, and Qlhlegiooi, but at one time 
he was 3.1 any rate in a suEEdenlly difficult position to make it oecessaty 
toi him to send for another legion, the 13th [B. G, viii. 8-11.) 

' Q. Poirpcios Rufus, tribune in B.C. sa, afterwards condemned fiw 
his promotion of the riots connected with the burning of Clodiui'i body 
and the destruction of the Curia. 
' Reading iraviiTiKi^vfactrt. 

' The dt RipiAiiea wai begun in B.C. 54, and probably pohlbhed 
before Cicero left Rome in B.C. 51. 
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that yoa should give your attention to the following. In a 
letter received from Rome I am infonned that my friend Mtlo 
writes to complain of my having ill-treated him in allowing 
Fhilotimus to have a share in the purchase of his property. 
I decided on that measure in accordance with the opinion 
of C Duronius,' whom I had had reason to believe ex- 
ceedingly friendly to Milo, and whom I knew to be the sort of 
man you judge him to be. Now his object and mine too 
was this : first, that the property should remain under our 
control — lest some outsider, making the purchase at a high 
[wice, should deprive him ^ the slaves, a great number of 
which he had with him ; secondly, that the setdement he 
had made upon Fausta should be respected.' There was 
the Luther motive, that we should ourselves have less diffi- 
culty than anyone else in saving anything that could be 
saved. Now 1 would have you look thoroughly into the 
whole affair : for I am frequently having letters on it written 
in exaggerated terms. If he complains, if he writes about 
it to his friends, and if Fausta takes the same line, as I told 
Fhilotimus by word of mouth, and as he undertook to do, 
I would not have him take part in the purchase against the 
will of Milo. It would not be in the least worth our while. 
But if there is nothing in all this, you will decide the matter. 
Speak with Duronius. I have written also to Camillus and 
Lamia,* and the more so because I did not feel confident of 
your being in Rome. The long and short of the whole thing 

' A friend of Milo, otherwise unkoown. 

• Aft« condemn^oD involving a forfeitare of a irmn's property, the 
whole WM Diually purchased for a. fiied sum bj one or more persons 
iieeffret), who then disposed of it b; auction and made what profit the; 
could. Amui who had rich (rieods might save a wreck of it, (l) if they 
chose to pnrchase, returning him the balance made bythe sale ; (a) oi 
cdd enough of it to pay the price which they had bargained to pay the 
treasury, not exacting me simender of personalty, slaves, etc, or at any 
nte talch^ only a moderate profit. This is what Cicero seems to mean 
thatPhilotimus(afreedmanofTerentia's) was, with others, going to do in 
this case. Again, it was customary for a man receiving a dowry with his 
wife to give security for its repayment in case of divorce or death ; SDch 
• security was usnally respected in case of confiscation, tiie property being 
(Old with that bniden c«l it, though this payment was at times evaded, 
as in the case of the confiscations of the triumvirs in B.C. 42 (Dio Catt. 
zlDiL 14. See Letter LKI. 

* C FuiiHS Camillut was a lawyer specially skilled in property law 
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is this : decide as sliall seem to you to be in *coordiuico 
with my honour, good name, and interests. 



CXCIII (F III, 4) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN 
CILICIA) 

Brundisium, 5 June 

On the 4th of June, being at Brundisium, I received your 
letter stating that you had instructed L. Clodius with what 
you wished him to say to me. I am much hioking forward 
to his arrival, that I may learn at the earliest possible moment 
the message he is bringing from you. My warm feeling 
and readiness to serve you, though I hope they are already 
known to you by many instances, I shall yet manifest in 
those circuinstances above all others, in which I shall be 
able to gix-e the most decisive proof that no one's reputation 
and position is dearer to me than yours. On your side, 
both Q. Fabios Vergilianus and C. Flaccus, son of Lucius, 
and — in stronger terms than anyone else — M. Octavius, son 
of Gneius, have shewed me Miat I am highly valued by you. 
This I had already judged to be the case on many grounds, 
but above all froni that book on Augural Law, of which, 
with its most affectionate dedication, you have made me a 
most delightfiil present On my part, all the services which 
belong to the closest relationship shall be ever at your com- 
mand. For ever since you began feeling attachment to me, I 
have learnt daily to value you more highly, and now there 
has been added to that my intimacy with your relations— 
for there are two of them of different ages whom I value 
very highly, Cn. Pompeius, father-in-law of your daughter, 
and M. Brutus, your son-in-law '—and, lastly, the membership 

{ad Fam, *. to) ; Mivas Lamia U piobably t, lawyer alia, but of him 
we IcDOW nothiag. 

' Cn. Pompeius, elder «ui of Cn. Pompeiiu Mapnis, numed a 
dac^htei of Appius Oftudiut. U. Bnttut married, first, CUudii, dau^ei 
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of the s&me college, especially as that has beeo stamped by 
such a complimeDtary expres^on of your approval,' seems 
to me to have supplied a bond of no ordinary strength 
towards securing a union of feeling between us. But I shall 
not only, if I come across Clodius, write you at greater length 
after talkii^ with him, but shall also take pains myself to see 
you as soon as possible. Your saying that your motive for 
stayii^ in the province was the hope of having an interview 
with me, to tell you the honest truth, is very i^eeaUe to 



CXCIV (A V, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Om thb Road to Athens, 15 Juhb 

I ASKiTED at Acdum on the 14th of Jmie, after having 
feasted like priests of Mars both at Corcyra and the Sybota 
Islands, owing to your presents, which Areus as well as my 
friend Eutydiides had prepared for us with lavish profusion 
and the utmost kindness.' From Actium I preferred to 
journey by land, considering the unpleasant voyage we had 
had, and I did not like the idea a! rounding Leucatas.* To 
arrive, again, at Patne in small boats, without all this para- 
phernalia, seemed to me somewhat undignified. 

Yes, your frequent exhratations have fallen on willing 
ears ! I daily turn them over in my own mind and impress 
them on my staff: in fine, I will make certain of passing 
through this extraordinary function without the least illegality 
or extortion. I only hope the Parthian will keep quiet and 

of Appius Claudius ; and, Eecoadlf, Poicia, daughtet of Cato and widow 
of Bibulus. 

' By the dedication of the I^er aagxralis, after Cicero's elecdoD into 
the college of lugurs (B.C. 5a). 

* Freedmen of Atticus, who entertained Cicero by hit oiden. The 
Salii, like the Pootiiices, gave banqaets (Lord Mayoii* feaits) provobial 
foi theii splendoui (Horace, Oi^et, i. 3S, ti). 

* The fuuoui piomooto^ on the Kmth of Lencadia, the scene at 
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fortune favour us I I will do my part Pray take care to let 
me know what you aie doing, where you mean to be from 
time to time, in vhat state you lett things at Rome, 
and, above all, about the Sao sestertia. Put all that into one 
letts, carefully directed so as to be sure of reaching me in 
any case. But that my year of ofSce should remain un 
changed and without any addition being decreed, for this 
remember to take proper measures yourself and through aH 
my friends, especially through Hortensius : for, though absent 
U present, when the question is not before the house, you 
will, as you said in one of your answers, be in town at the 
proper time. While pressing this upon you, I feel half- 
inchned to b^ you also to fight against there being an inter- 
calation.' But I don't venture to put all the burdens on 
your back. As for the year, stick to that at any rate. My 
Eon Cicero, the best-behaved and dearest of boys, sends you 
his regards. I always liked Dionysius, for my jnit, as you 
know ; but I get to value him more every day, and, by 
Hercules, principally because he loves you, and never lets aa 
opportunity slip of talking about you. 



CXCV (F VIII, 2) 

M. CiELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (ON HIS 
JOURNEY) 



It is certainty true,'! tell you, that he has been acquitted — 
I was in court when the verdict was announced — and that, 
too, by all three orders, and by a unanimous vote in each 
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order. *• Well, that 's entirely their concern," ' say you. No, 
by Hercules 1 For nothing ever happened so unexpected, or 
90 scandalous in the eyes of everybody. Nay, even I, 
though I countenanced him with all my might for friend- 
ship's sake, and had prepared myself to condole with him, was 
thunderstruclc when it occuired, and thought I must be under 
some hallucination. What do you suppose, then, was the 
feeling of others? Why, they attacked the jurors with a 
storm of disapproving shouts, and made it quite plain that 
this was more than they could stand. Accordingly, now that 
he is left to the mercies of the Licinian law, he seems to be 
in greater danger than ever." Besides this, on the day after 
the acquittal, Hortensius came into Curio's theatre ' — I sup- 
pose that we might share in his rejoicing t Whereupoa you 
had 

"TorouJt sore, 
Wild apioat, 
l)(tm<lei bellowuig in the clondi, 
lempest his^ng through the bhiouds.'* 

This was the more noticed from the fact that Hortensius had 
reached old age without ever having been hissed, but on this 
occasion got it heartily enough to serve anyone for the 
whole of his life, and to make him sorry he had won his 
case. Of politics I have nothing to tell you. The active 
proceedings of Marcellus have died away, not from lack of 
energy, as it seems to me, but from policy. As to the 
consular elections, public opinion is quite at a loss. For 
n*yself, I have chanced upon one competitor who is noble 

' Readingviiftrint eiMb. Thisiiverylikelf notthetrueieading, but 
nothing can be made of Piole mada of the MSS. Ajiotlier suggestion ii 
rait ingdo, "well, pui it orer with ■ smile." The acquittal refctred to 
is that of M. ValenOE Ucualla (consul B.C. 53), on acbaige of bribery 

* Having been acquitted on the charge of amhitta, the only thing to 
be done with Mesaalla wax to accuse him of having nsed his political 
club (sirdalilas) for conupC purposes. The Itx Lieinia dt ladatiliit 
(B.C. S5) was a harsher law than others dt aiiHtu in r^;ard to the com- 
Dosition of the jury \fra Plane. § 36). Cxlius therefore thinks that 
Medsaila will have less diance under it. 

' Two wooden theatres that swung round, with spectators silling in 
them, to foira an amphithealrc for gladiators. Curio had thsrefoie de- 
termined on f^ivine the fiincral games against which Ciceio advised him. 
Sec Letter CLXVIII. 
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and one who acts the noble : for M. Octavius, son of Gnxus, 
and C. Himis are standing with me. I telt you this because 
I know that it was on account of Himis that you were 
anxiously w^jting for news of my election. However, as 
soon as you learn of my having been returned, I beg you to 
be taking measures as to the panthers.' I recommend Sittius's 
bond to your attention. I gave the first batch of notes on 
the events in the city to L. Castrinius PKtus, the second to 
tlie bearer of this letter. 



CXCVI (F vin, 3) 

M. C^HUS RUFUS TO CICERO (ON HIS WAY 
TO CILICIA) 

Rome, June 

Is it so ? Have I won ? And do I send you frequent letters, 
which, as you were leaving, you said I should never take the 
trouble to do for you? It is even so, thatis to say, if the letters 
I send reach you. And, indeed, I am all the more energetic 
about this because, being at leisure, I have nowhere to spend 
my little holiday with any pleasure. When you were at Rome I 
had an unfailing and most delightful resource for an idleday — 
to spend the holiday with you. I miss this exce^ingly, so 
that not only do I feel myself to be all alone, but now you are 
gone a desert seems to have been created at Rome ; and I 
who in my carelessness omitted paying you a visit on many 
days, when you were here, am now daily tortured to think 
that I have not got you to run to. But, above all, my rival * 
Hirms takes care that I should look for you day and night 

' The office Ca:lias was leeting was that of cutale tedile ; u Bdile 
fac BCd bis colleague had diaige of the luiii Romttni and Megalmsia, 
as well as in some degree other gnmes. It was the fashion to en- 
deavoar, in some way, to make their office notable by Eomething fresh 
or costljr ; and one of the most popular features of such games was the 
vtnatio, a killing of wild animals. C^lius wants these pantben to ex- 
hibit in this way. 

> Ai candidate for the curale sedileship. 
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Yon can ima^e how vexed that rival of yours for the augur- 
ship is, and bow he tries to conceal the (act that I am a surer 
candidate than himself. That you should receive the news 
about him which you wish at the earliest possible moment, 
1 desire, on my honour, more for your si^e than my own. 
For as to myself, if I am elected, I shall perhaps be so with a 
colleague richer than myself: ' but even this is so delightful, 
that, if it really does happen to me, I can never all my life 
long lack somethii^ to smile at Is it really worth while ? 
Yes ! by Hercules. M. Octavius is unable to do much to 
soften the hostile feelings — and they are many — which spoil 
Hirrus's chances. As to the services of your freedman Philo- 
timus and the property of Milo, I have taken caie that Philo> 
timus should satisfy Milo in his absence, as well as his family, 
by the most absolutely straightforward ccmduct, and that your 
character should not suffer as far as his good faith and activity 
are concerned.' What I now have to ask of you is that, if (as I 
hope) you get any leisure, you would compose some treatise 
dedicated to me, to shew me that you care for me. *' How 
did that come into your head," say you, " a modest man like 
you?" I desire tlutt out of your numerous writings there 
should be something extant handing down to posterity also 
the record of our friendship. " What sort of thing do you 
want ? " I suppose you will ask. You, who are acquainted 
with every school OT thought, will hit upon the suitable thing 
sooner than I. Only let it be of a kind that has some ap- 
fffopriateness to me, and let it contain practical instruction, 
that it may be widely used. 

' The TewUng ud the interpretation of Ihii ckme are both veiy 
donbtfiiL 
■ Seep. A 
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CXCVII (A V, 10) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Athens, 37 June 

i ARRIVED at Athens on the 34th of June, and have now 
waited there threedays forPomptinus and have heard nothing 
as yet of his arrivaL I am, believe me, wholly with you : and 
though I should have done so without them, yet I am think- 
ing of you all the more vividly from being reminded by the 
traces of you in this place. In short, I assure you we talk 
of nothing else but you. But you, perhaps, would prefer to 
be told something about myself. Here you are then : up to 
now neither I nor any of my staff have been any expense to 
any town or individuaL We receive nothing under the 
Julian law,' nothing from any public host : my whole staff 
are impressed with the belief that they must have a r^ard 
for reputation. So far, well. This tuis been nodced with 
praise on the part of the Greeks and is being much talked 
of. For the rest, I am taking great pains, as I have perceived 
that you wished. But on this subject let us reserve our ap- 
plause till the last act has been reached. Other circumstances 
are such that I frequently blame my folly for not having 
found some means of getting out of this business. How 
entirely unsuited to my character and habits ! How true the 
proverb is, " Let the shoemaker stick to his last ! " ' You will 
say, "What, already? Why, you are not actually in the 
business ! " I know that very well, and I expect greater trouble 
remains : even as far as it has gone, though I bear it with 
cheerful brow, I think, and expression, in my inmost heart 



* Cicero, u often, merely |^T«t ft word 01 two lA the Greek proverb 
(^« nc)> wliich Ik knows Atticui cu fill op, Ipiot rif Ijv Imnroc 
t^aq nvi'qi'fAriatoph. >^. 1431), " Lctoch prutiM the utthmt be 
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I am enduring agonies; so many instances are occurring 
every day of ill-temper or insolence, of foolish and senseless 
behaviour of every kind, both by speech and by refusal to 
speak. I don't give you details of these things, not because 
1 wish to conceal them from you, but because they are diffi- 
cult to explain. So you shall admire my self-restraint when 
I return safe and sound : I am bestowing such pains on the 
practice of this virtue. Well, enough of this. Though I had 
nothing in my mind that I intended to write about, because 
I haven't even the smallest idea as to what you are doing, and 
in what part of the world you are : nor, by Hercules, have I 
ever been so completely in the dark about my own affairs, as 
to what has been done about the debt to Cssar or Milo's 
liabilities ; and no one has come, I don't say from my house, 
but even from Rome, to enlighten me as to what is going on in" 
politics. Wherefore, if there is anything that you know on the 
subjects which you may suppose that I should wish to know, I 
shall be very much obliged if you take the trouble to have it 
transmitted to me. What else is there to say? Why, nothing 
except this : Athens has pleased me immensely, at any rate 
as far as the city itself and all that adorns it are concerned, 
and the affection of the inhabitants towards you, and what I 
may call a prepossession in favour of myself : but as to its 
philosophy — that is very topsy-turvey, if Aristus is supposed 
to represent it, in whose house I am staying. For your and 
my friend Xeno I preferred giving up to Quintus, and yet, 
owing to his proximity, we spend whole days together.' Pray, 
as soon as you possibly can, write me word of your plans, 
and let me know what you are doing, where you are from 
time to time, especially when you intend being in Rome. 

' Arislns, ut Actdcnuciaa ; Xeno, m Epicurean. 
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CXCVIII (F XIII, I) 

TO GAIUS MEMMIUS {IN EXILE AT 
MITYLENE) 

Athens, July 

Though I had not quite made up my mind whether the 
prospect of seeing you at Athens was paiwful or pleasant — 
because your undeserved calamity ' would have caused 
me sorrow, yet the philosophic spirit with which you bear 
it delight — nevertheless, I should have preferred to have 
seen you. For I do not feet the pain much less when you 
are out of sight, while such pleasure as is possible would at 
any rate have been greater had I seen you. Therefore I 
shall not hesitate to endeavour to see you whenever I shall 
be conveniently able to do so. Meanwhile, such business as 
can be put before you by letter, and, as I think, can be 
brought to a conclusion, I will put before you now at once. 
I will preface my request by asking you not to do anything 
for my sake against your own inclination ; but if the matter 
is one which is important to me, and in no way of much im- 
portance to yourself, still only grant it in case of having first 
made up your mind to do so cheerfully. I am in thorough' 
sympathy with Patron the Epicurean, except that I differ 
from him widely in philosophy. But not only at the very 
beginning in Rome, when he was paying attention to you as 
well as all your friends, did he also cultivate my acquaintance 
with special care, but recently also, after having gained all 
that he wanted in the way of personal profit and reward, he 
has continued to regard me as almost the first of his 
supporters and friends. Besides this, he was introduced 

* GuDs Memmios GcmeUnt (to whom Locretioj dedicated his poem) 
was pnetor in B.C. 5S. Of his conduct when curule sedile we have 
heard l>efote (toL L, p. 51). He was candemned Soiamiilui in B.C. 54 
(see vol. i.,p. 304). Heselected Athena as his place of exil«, being deeply 
vn-<ie<l in Gredc liteisliue {Smt. j 347}, but spent part of his time at 
Uitflenc 
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uid- recommended to me by Phaedrus,* who, when I was a 
boy and before I knew Philo, was highly valued by me as a 
philosopher, and afterwards as, at any rate, a good, agree- 
able, and kindly man. This Patron, therefore, having 
written to me at Rome, begging me to reconcile you to him, 
and to ask you to grant him some ruined house or other 
once belonging to Epicurus, I did not write to you on the 
subject, because I did not want any plan of building which 
you might have to be hampered by a recommendation of 
mine. On my arrival at Athens, however, having been 
aslced by the same person to write to you on the sub- 
ject, I have granted his request, because all your friends 
agreed in saying that you had given up that building idea. 
If this is so, and if it is now of no importance to you, 
I would ask you, if some little offence has been caused you 
by the wrong-head^ness of certain persons — and I know 
the class of men — to take a lenient view of the matter, either 
from your own great natural kindness or, if you like, out of 
compliment to me. For my part, if you ask me what I 
think about it myself, I neither see why he is so anxious for 
it, nor why you make difficulties ; I only feel that it is much 
less natural for you to trouble yourself without reason, than 
for him to do so. However, I am sure that Patron's Une of 
ailment and the merits of his case are known to you. He 
says that he has to maintain his own honour and duty, the 
sanctity of a will, the prestige of Epicxirus, the solemn 
injunction of Phsedrus, the home, the dwelling-place, the 
footprints of famous men. We may ridicule the man's 
entire life and the system which he follows in philosophy, if 
we take upon ourselves to find fault with what he is now 
contending for. But, by Hercules, since I am not very 
unfriendly to him or to others who find pleasure in such 
things, I think we must be indulgent to him for beii^ so 
very keen about it. For even if he is wrong in this, it is 
a fault of the head, not the heart But to come to the 
point — for I must mention this sooner or later — I love 
Fomponius Atticus as a second brother. Nothing can be 

' An E|HcnTeui who taught aX Athens utd at Rone. Philo was an 
Academicuii, to which lect Cicero was in later jtait more drawn. 
Phaedrm came to Rome in B.C. S8, and immodiatel; won the devotion 
<tf the fooog Ciceto i£rtH. 1 306). 
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dearer or more delightful than he ts to me. AtticDS, tben— 
not that he is of their sect (for he is cultivated to the highest 
d^ree in tiU liberal learning '), but he is very fond of Patron, 
and was much attached to Phfcdnis — presses this upon me 
as he has never done anything else, though he is the very 
reverse of setf-seeking, the last person in the world to be 
troublesome in making requests ; and he feels no doubt of 
mybeingable to obtain this favour from you on the slightest 
bint, even if you still had the intention of building. In the 
present drcumstaoces, however, if he hears that you have laid 
aside your plan of building and that yet I have not obtained 
this favour from you, he will think, not, indeed, that you have 
been ungenerous towards me, but that I have been careless 
in what concerned himself. Wherefore I beg you to write 
word to your agents that the decree of the Areopagites, 
which they call a " minute," * may be cancelled with your 
free consent But I return to what I said at first Before 
making up your mind to do this, I would have you be sure 
that you do it for my sake with a willing heart At any rate 
hai'e no doubt of this : if you do what I ask, I shall take it 
as a very great favour. Farewell. 

' Epicnnu wm noted foi hit bwbarooi iMc, and hit fbltowets, 
Greek and LstiD, accordine to Gcero, genendl; had the lame defect 
See ^rtf/. g 131; TWifw/. ii. g7: EpicmU LatitiiipnprafiUntia-n€qmt 






IS also ihewK that in the Roman p 



Ateopagtu was an important executive body: Ihns we End it snpeiin- 
tending the prosecutions of asera of Use weights and meuuies, and con- 
itantly joiniHl with the council of 600 (or 500 later) in voting honom* t« 
beoe&ctois. In one inscription {Add. 4315, a. C. I. G.) it ii joined 
with the " Epicureans at Athens " and the IheaCrical guild in pa]'it>g 
honour to a physician. The minute or record here 10 be cancelled 
appears to be a grant or sale to Memmios (A a building dte in Athens, 
on which were tne mina of the bouM of Gptcnnu, which the EpicBrau 
Patron withed to preserre. 
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CXCIX (A V, 1 1) . 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Athens, 6 July 

Hallo write so often to Rome, and not send a ^ngle line 
to you ? Well then, hereafter, rather than consent not to 
send you a letter, if that can be done safely, I will send 
one that may never reach you. Whatever step can be taken 
to provide against the prolongation of my government, in 
the name of fortune, take, so long as you are in town, 
I can't describe to you the warmth of my longing for the 
city, or the difficulty I feel in putting up with the boredom 
of this business. 

Marcellus's action in the case of the man of Comum was 
disgraceful. Even if he were not a magistrate, he was yet 
an inhabitant of Gallia Transpadana,' So he seems to rae 
to have given no less cause of anger to our friend Pompey than 
to Caesar. But this is his own look-ouL I think, from what 
you tell me that Varro says, that Pompey certainly means to 
go to Spain. I entirely disapprove of it, and indeed I easily 
convinced Theophanes that the best course was for him not 
to quit Rome to go anywhere.' So the Greek will put 

' A colony h&d been establishei) at Comnm after the lodol won \rf 
Pompeiua Strabo (Poropey's father), whose law also gave the Latin 
franchise to all Transpaijani. The colonists had suffered from attacks 
of neighbiniriiie tribes, and Qesar, in virtue of a lex Valima (B.C. yfi, 
hod detemiiiiea to eettle there live thousand new colonists. This naj 
been done in the course of his procoDsuIship, and he took gieat interest 
in the place. But the Optimates were anxious to shew theji disr^^rd 
of alt Ccesar's consular acts, as done in spite ol the otnutitiatio of 
R^ulus, and without the sanction of the senate. The Tian^tpodoni had 
the Latin franchise only, but in a colony menibcis of the local senate 
and mapslrates had the full ajn'tai. Marcellus. by way of shewing that 
Comum was not a colania, ordered one of its mi^istrales to be flogged 
on some pretext, which was e<|uivalent to deciding him not to b« a 
eivis. Qcero says that eren if this were strictly legal, it was outrageous 
— an abuse of the law. The authorities ore Appian, B. C. ii. 36 ; 
Su«t. Cat. aS; Plut. Cai. 29. 

* Pompey, when proconsul of Spain. It was quite an unprecedented 
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pressure on him ; and his influence is veiy powerful with 
him. 

I send this lettN on the 6th of July, Mien on the point 
of quitting Athens, where 1 have been exactly ten days.' 
Pomptinus has arrived along witii Cn. Volusius ; my qnsstoi 
is here ; the only one missing is your friend Tuliius. I have 
some open vessels of Rhodes, some biremes of Mityiene, and 
a certain amount of despatch boats.' I don't hear a word 
about the Parthians. For the rest, heaven preserve us I As 
yet our journey through Greece has roused great admiration, 
nor, by heaven, have I as yet a fault to find with any of my 
staff. They appear to me to understand my point of view 
and the conditions on which they accompany me. They 
entirely devote themselves to my reputation. For the future, 
if the proverb " hlce mistress like dog " * holds good, they will 
certainly stick to this line of conduct. For they will not see 
me doing anytfaif^ to give them an excuse for malpractices. 
But if that does not prove sufficient, I shall have to take 
some stronger measure. For at present I am all smites and 
indulgence, and, as I hope, am making considerable pn^ress. 
But I have only studied the part of " toierator " — as our 
friends the Sicilians call it'— for a single year. Therefore 
fight your best, lest, if any addition is made to my time, 
I should turn out a scoundrel. 

Now to return to your commands : pratftdi are excused 
jury service: offer the position to whom you choose, I 
will not be so high and mighty* as I was in the case of 
Appuleius. I am as fond of Xeno as you are, of which I 
feel sure that be is fully aware. With Patron and the rest 
of the (Epicurean) dunces " I have estabbshed your reputa- 

thiog foi a procoOEUl to stay at Rome and Kavem by ItgaU, as he was 
doinc. Vano was one of these legali, and Tbeopbaiies was a Greek of 
Mityleiw who was Pompej's close fiienJ and seccetaiy. 

' That is, without couatiog the days of his itrival nod depaiCuie, 
He airived June Z4th. 

' jiliquid Imaii-itiiiv, sc vtbv. This Word does not ocoir elsewhere 
as a saUtantive. Anlus GelL (x. 25, § 5) says that the Greek name iot 
" despatch boats " ifieluaria) was !(rru«uTei, boats with sails and oais. 

* Diair^ if iimroiva roia x^ tiuv, " as is the miitiess, so a her dog," 

* hnliiai, which is not a classical word, but I roppoM was used in 
Sicily, where the Greek was not Altie, 

I |uri>ufw(, " uplifted." * See p> 39. 
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tion well, and, by Hercules, it is no more than you deserve. 
For that person told me thr^ tim^ over that you had 
written to him to say that I had taken measures about his 
afiair in accordance with a letter from Memmius, and this 
pleased him very much. But Patron having urged me to 
request your Areopagus to cancel their minute, made in the 
ardionship of Polycharmus,' it seemed best to Xeno, and 
afterwards to Patron himself, that I should write to Mem- 
mius, who had started for Mitylene the day before my 
anival at Athens, to induce him to write to his agents that 
it mi^t be done with his free consent For Xeno felt sure 
that it would be impossible to get this concession from the 
^Vreopagites if Memmius were unwilling. Now Memmius 
had laid aside his design of building, but he was angry with 
Patron. So I wrote him a carefully expressed letter, of 
which I inclose you a copy. 

Please comfort Pilia wi^ a message from me. For I will 
tell you, though dont tell her. I received a packet which 
contained Piha's letter. I abstracted, opened, and read it. 
It was in very sympathetic terms. The letters you got from 
Brundisium widiout one hx>m me you must regard as having 
been sent when I was unwell ; * for don't take seriously the 
excuse I mentioned of expense,' Take care to let me know 
everything, but, above all, take care of your health. 



• I venture to propose to read nummariam (< 



e Greek letterE, 
" Mv resl excuse ibi not writing w«* ill- 
illjr stingy iboot bnyioe paper wid its 
kuk 1 •nnix iiic cituac uiu iix ■rfthdiawal are, of Course, jests (and not 
vny good ones). The mistake may pouibly have arisen from Cicero 
writing the Latin word in Greek letten. 
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CC (F 11, 8) 

TO M. CJEllUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

Athens, 6 July 

What I Do you suppose that I meant you to send me an 
account of gladiatorial matches, of postponements of trials, 
of robberies by Chrestus, and such things as, when I am at 
Rome, nobody ventures to retail to me? See what a h^h 
opinion I have of you — and not, indeed, undeservedly, for I 
have never yet known anyone with keener poUticat instincts 
— I don't care for your writing to me even the daily occur- 
rences in the most important aJETairs of the state, unless there 
is something specially affecting myself. Other people will 
write about them ; many will convey news of them: common 
report itself will bring many of them to my ears. Therefore 
it is not things past or present that I expect from you, but 
thii^ to come — for you are a man who sees far in front of 
you — so that, having got a view of the ground plan of the 
Republic from your pen, I may satisfy myself as to what the 
future building is to be. As yet, however, I have no fault 
to find with you ; for it is impossible for you to see farther 
than any one of us, and especially myself, who have spent 
several days with Pompey in conversation exclusively political, 
which neither can nor ought to be committed to writing. 
Only take this as certain, that Pompey is an admirable 
citizen, and prepared in courage and wisdom alike to meet 
every contingency that needs to be provided gainst in the 
political situation. Wherefore devote yourself to him : he 
win receive you, believe me, with open arms. For he takes 
the same view, as we ever do, as to who are good and bad 
citizens. After spending exactly ten days in Athens, and 
having seen a great deal of our friend Caninius Gallus,' 

' L. Caninius Gallos, a strong sappotter of Pompey, tribune B.C. 56. 
What he was doing at Athens ii ancettain ; it is suggested that he 
was pToprsetot of Achaia, but it is doubtful whetbei wadt an ofEcel 
existed at tUs period. 
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I am starting on my journey to-day, the 6th of July, the day 
on which I send you this letter. All interests of mine I 
desire to have the benefit of your greatest attention, but 
nothing more so than that the time oi my provincial govern- 
ment should not be extended. That is all in all to me. 
When, how, and by whose means this is to be worked, you 
will settle best for yourself! 



CCI (A V, 12) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

At Sea {about 15 July) 

A SEA voyage is a serious business, and in the month of 
July too. We got to Delos on the sixth day from Athens. 
On the 6th of July we got from the Pirasus to Zoster, with a 
troublesome wind, which kept us there on the ;th. On the 
8th we got to Ceos with a pleasant voyage. Thence to 
Ciyaros with a vicdent wind, though it wasn't against us. 
Hence to Syros, and from that to Delos ; we in both cases 
accomplished the passage quicker than we could have 
wished. Vou have had experience of Rhodian open vessels : 
they are the worst things in the world for rough water. 
Accordingly, my intention is not to be at all in a hurry, nor 
to stir from Delos unless I see "Gyrse's headlands" all 
dear." 

I wrote to Messalla at once from Gyaros, direi^y I heard, 
and also (which was my own idea) to Hortensius, for whom, 
iodeed, I felt much sympathy.* But I am very anxious to 

' Reading irpa Tupluv, which I think Tyrrell and Purser have 
esublished. Cyrse, the soaihem promontory of Teaos, due north 
of Delos, would be • weather guide. If clear, fair weather mi^t l>e 
eniecied ; if cIoBdy, bad. 

■ For the acquittal of Mcasalla and the hissing that his ancle and 
■drocale got for it, see Letter CXCV. I have translated Madvig's 
reading, aa Mesiallam, omitting s It (which l^ Cicero's usage shoald Ik 
A U). The pmnt is mther that Cicem had written i^are be heard ftow 
Atticus, on getting the newt liom Cselius. 
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get your 16tter &bout what is said as to that verdict, and, 
indeed, about the political situation generally — a tetter 
written somewhat more from the politician's point of view, 
for you are now, with the aid of Thallumetus, studying my 
books'— a letter from -which I may learn not what is actually 
happening (for that very "superior person," your client 
Helonius, can do that for me), but what is going to happen. 
By the time you read this our consuls will have been elected. 
You will be«ble to make out all about Ccesar, Pompey, and 
the trials themselves. My own affairs, since you are staying 
on in Rome, pray put straight. As to the point I forgot to 
mention in my answer to you — as to the brickwork, and as 
to the water, if anything can be done, pray shew your 
accustomed kindness. I think the latter of very great 
importance from my own ideas as well as from what you 
say about it So please have it done. Again, if Philippus 
makes any application, do exactly what you would have 
done in your own case.' I will write at greater length to 
you when I have come to land ; at present I am well out 
«tsea. 



ecu (a V, 13) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

EPHESUS (after 33 JULV) 

We arrived at Ephesus on the33ndofJul7, on the 630th day 
after the battle of Bovillie.' I accomplished the voyage 
without alarm and without sea-sickness, but somewhat slowly, 
owing to the crankiness of the Rhodian open ships. About 
the throng of legations and jwivate suitors, and about the 
extcaordinary crowd of people that met me even at Samos, 
but to a surprising extent at Ephesus, I presume that you 

■ His treatite df Reftiblica. Tfaollametus ii Anicos's slave, or pet- 
haiu frMdman, and leader. 

■ See next letter. Philippus seems to be the contiactof Tot (tiewoik. 
* The UDrdei of Qodius, iS Jsuuiaiy, B.C. 53. 
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have heard, or — " well, what is all that to me ? "' The fact is, 
however, that the tithe-collectors, as though I had come with 
imperium, the Greeks, as though I were governor in Ephesus,* 
presented themselves to me with eagerness. This will, I 
am sure, convince you that the professions I have been 
making these many years past are now being put to the test. 
But 1 shall, I hope, stick to the piincipLes which I teamt 
from you, and give full satisfaction to everyone, and with 
the less difficulty that the contracts in my province have 
been settled.' 

I did not neglect your little ^airs at Ephesus, and 
although Thermus* before my arrival had been most 
courteous in his promises to all your agents, yet I intro- 
duced Fhilogenes and Seius to him, and recommended 
Xeno of ApoUonis. In a word, he undertook to do every- 
thing. I besides submitted to Philogenes an account of the 
note of exchange, which I had negotiated with yoiL So 
enough of that. I return to affairs in the city. In the name 
of fortune, since you are remaining at Rome, I beg (rf yon, 
use every means of supporting and fortifying the position 
that I am not to be left in ofhce more than a year, without 
even an intercalation. Next fulfil all my commissions, and 
especially in regard to that domestic matter get rid of the 
difficulty with which you are acquainted.' Next to that do 
so in the matter of Caesar : it was on your advice that I set 
my heart on him, and I do not repent. And, as you well 
understand how it is my nature to know and care for what 
is going on in public afiairs — going on, do I say? nay, 

* These words Boot and others suppose to be put into Alticus's 
month : "Or I suppose you wiJl se.j. What have I to do with thatP'" 
It is unlike Cicero to suppose Atticus to be imlifTereDt to anything that 
affects himselF. It would be easier with Schiitz to alter mt to It. 
After the ant he was going to putanother infinitive clause, but bieaksolF 
and dismisses the subject, only referring afterwards to one class of people 
who came to him, i.e., ttiefiiMuani. 

* /./., proprastor of Asia, of which Ephesus was the chief town. 

* The contracts for collecting the daiima for B.C. 51. Those for the 
next year he had to superintend, 

* Q. Minucius Thermus, proprsctor of Asia. He was an Oplimate 
and took the side of Pompey in the dvil war of fi.c. 49-48, which he 
survived. 
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rather what is going to happen — write me everything at full 
length, and that with the utmost precision, and especially 
whether there is any breakdown in the trials that have either 
taken place or are about to do so. As to the water, if you 
are looking after it, and if Philippus is taking any steps, 
please attend to wliat is done. 



CCIII (A V, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tralles, 18 July 

Until I have settled down somewhere you must not expect 
a long letter from me, nor always written by my own hand. 
As soon, however, as I have a moment to spare, you shall 
have both. I am now journeying along a road which is 
both hot and dusty. I wrote yesterday from Ephesus r this 
I am despatching from Tralles.' I expect to be in my pro- 
vince' on the 1st of August. From that date, if you love 
me, agitate for my era to begin.' Meanwhile, however, the 
following items of news of a welcome nature have reached 
me : first, that the Parthians are quiet ; secondly, that the 
contracts of the publUani have been concluded ; lastly, that 
a mutiny among the soldiers has been suppressed by Appius, 
and their pay discharged up to the 13th of July. Asia has 
given me an extraordinarily good reception. My visit there 
cost no one a farthing. I trust that my staff are respecting 
my reputation. I am very nervous about it, however, yet hope 
for the best. All my staff have now joined except your 

' About forty miles south-east of Ephesns, in Cuia, on the road which 
foHowa the general direction of the Mceander. 

' The province of Cilida at this lime compriied, besides Cilicia itself 
(with Tarsus as capita!), Iconium, part of Itauricum, Pamphylia, Cibyra, 
Apamea, Synnada, Cyprus. 

■ Move that my year's goverunent is to count from that day. The 
Greek words, hnabaav nofiixtncffa, refer Xo (he custom of driving in a 
nail as a means of counting tlie years. Cicero did, as a msUei 01 lacl. 
leave bis province at the end of the following July. 
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friend Tulfius. My idea is to go straight to the army, to 
devote the rest of the summer months to military affairs, the 
winter ones to judicial business. Pray, as you know that I 
have no less curiosity in politics than yourself, write me word 
of everything occurring or about to occur. You can do me 
no greater favour, except, indeed, that it will be the greatest 
favour of all if you fulfil my commissions, especially tihat " at 
my own hearth," ' than which you must know I have nothing 
more at heart This letter reeks of hurry and dust Future 
ones shall go into greater details. 



CCIV (F III, 5) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (IN CILICIA) 

Tralles, 2& July 

I ARRIVED at Tralles on the 17th of July. There I found 
L. Lucilius waiting for me with your letter and message j 
than whom you could have sent no man either more friendly 
to me, or, as I think, better suited to give the information I 
wanted, or endowed with more practical wisdom himself. 
For myself, I read your letter with great pleasure, and also 
listened carefully to Lucilius. For two reasons all mention of 
past services is now superfluous : first, because you think so 
— for you say in your letter that you thought what I wrote 
to you about our mutual services, though gratifying to you, 
was unnecessary, considering how far back they go — and, 
secondly, because our friendship is well established and oui 
fidelity tried : I will therefore pass over that subject, though 
I will yet e:q>ress the thanks which I owe you. For I have 
observed and learnt from your letter that in all your pro- 
ceedings you kept in view the object of consulting for my 
interests, and of settling beforehand and, so to speak, pre- 
arranging everything which would make my administration 
easier and less compUcated. When I teU you that this 



' irto/itrxoy. See p. 3G. 
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kindness on your part excites the liveliest gratitude in me, it 
naturally follows that I wish you to think Uiat it will ever be 
and is now an object dear to me, that first of all you and 
your firiends, and then all the rest of the world also, shonld 
know that I am your very warm friend. If there are any 
people who ate not clear on that point as yet, I think it is 
rather that they don't wish us to entertain such feelings than 
that they are ignorant of our doing so. But I am sure they 
Kill not be ignorant of it : for the persons taking part in our 
drama will not be obscure, nor its action unimportant But 
I wish all this to be shewn in performance rather than in 
anything said or written. 

You say that the route I have planned out makes you 
somewhat doubtful whether you are hkely to see me in the 
province. The facts are these. When talking to your 
freedman Phania at Brundisium, I remarked in the course 
of conversation that I should be glad to go to that part of the 
province first, which I thought would b«t meet your wishes. 
Whereupon be informed me that, as it was your wish to leave 
by sea, it would be very convenient to you if I approached 
the maritime portion of the province on board ship. I said 
I would do so : and so I should have done, had not our 
friend L. Clodius told me at Corcyra that I must by no means 
do so : that you would be at Laodicea to meet me when I 
arrived. That was a much shorter and more ctmvenient 
route for me, especially as I thought that it was your 
preference. Your plans were afterwards changed. In these 
circumstances it wiil be easiest for you to arrange what is to 
be done : I will lay before you what my plan is. On the 
31st of July I expect to be at Laodicea: 1 shall remain 
there for a very few days to get in some money due to me 
on an exchequer bill of exchange. I shall then direct my 
course to the army, so as to be at Iconium, as I think, about 
the 1 3th of August. But if I am now making any mistake 
in thus vrriting — for I am at some distance both from my 
sphere of duty and the localities — as soon as I have begun 
my farther prt^ess, I will employ the swiftest messengers, 
and write as often as I possibly can, to put before you the 
whole scheme of my days and routes. I have neither the 
courage nor the right to lay any burden upon you. Yet, as 
fai as it may be so without inconvenience to you^ it ic 
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really of great importance to both of us that I should see 
you before you leave. If any accident, however, makes this 
impossible, you may yet feel certain of all the services that 
I can render you, exactly as if I had seen you. As to my 
own affairs, I shall not give you any written commissions 
until I have given up all hope of a personal interview. Vou 
tell me that you asked Scsevola' to take charge of the 
. province in your absence until my arrival. I saw him at 
Ephesus, and he spent the three days of my stay at Ephesus 
with me in a very cordial manner ; but I did not hear a word 
from him indicating any commission given him by you. I 
only wish he could have obeyed your wishes ; for I don't 
think be was unwilling to do so. 



CCV (F VIII, 4) 

M. C^LIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome, r August 

I ENVY you : such a budget of startling news is con- 
veyed every day to you over there! First, the acquittal 
of Messalla, then his condemnation : the election of C. 
Marcellus to the consulship : M. Calidius, after losing his 
election, impeached by the two Gallii ; P. Dolabella made 
one of the quindtcimviri. There 's only one thing I don't 
envy you for — that you have lost a most interesting spectacle, 
and did not see the expression on the face of Lentulus Crus 
when he tost. But what a come down for him ! He had 
been so con6dent, had made so sure of it I Dolabella him- 
self had been so doubtful I And, by Hercules, if our friends 
the equites had not been too sharp-eyed, he would have won 
almost by the retirement of his opponent. The pext item I 
don't think will surprise you, that Servaeus, after becoming 
tribune-designate, has been condemned. C. Curio is can- 

' Perhaps Q. Mudus ScsvoU, who was with Quinlus Cicero in Asia, 
He was ttibune in B.C. 54, and was therefore possibly a Itgaiiti ot 
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didate for the vacancy thus made by him.' It is remarkable 
how much alann he inspires in many people, who don't 
know him and his easy-^oing character; but, as I hope and 
desire, and to judge from his present attitude, he will prefer 
to side with the loyalist party and the senate. In his present 
frame of mind he is babbling over with this intention. The 
root and origin of this feeling is that Caesar, who generally 
spares no expense in attaching to himself the friendship 
of the lowest characters, has treated him with very marked 
neglect. And in this there does seem to me to be a touch 
of humour — which has been noticed also to a great extent 
by the rest — that Curio, who never acts on any fixed plan, 
should be thought to be following a deliberate policy and 
a deep design in evading the counsels of those who had 
exerted themselves to oppose his electitm to the tribuneship 
— I mean the Lselii and Antonii and powerful men of that 

There has been a somewhat longer inten'al than usual 
between this and my last letter, because the successive post- 
ponements of the elections kept me more than usually busy, 
and forced me to watt day after day for their result, that 1- 
might give you the information when all was over. I have 
waited to the ist of August There have been some hitches 
in the pnetorian elections. Moreover, what will be the 
result of my own election I do not know : that of the 
plebeian sediles' election indeed has, as far as Himis is 
concerned, amounted to a strong expression of opinion in 
my favour. For that foolish proposition of his (which we 
laughed at of old), and the promulgation of a law for the 

' MessilU, conTicted (after his acquittal for ambitut) ander the 
Lidnun law de todaliliis (see Letter CXCV). M. Calidius, pi^toi 
B.C. 57, accused dow of amiilus, had himself formerl;r accused Q. 
GalliuB on Ehe same charge. F. Cornelius Dolabella, aFterwaids son- 
in-law of Cicero, but a parti&on of Ciesar in the Civil War, is now elected 
M CUK of Ihejuiniitdinviri lacrii/atitnJis. L. Coineiius Lentulus Cnis, 
coonii in B.C. 49, bad been pnelOT B.C. 58, a strong Oplimate. Of 
Senzus nothing is known : he is prosecuted for ambitus between his 
election and the day of entering office, and being condemned, is ipia 
facto incapable of taking it np. C. Corio, of whom we have heard so 
often, the pupil and fnend of Cicero, of whom he hoped such hi^ 
things, had ruined himself bjr his extravagant lunend games, and during 
his fear of office was won over to Ceetar't side by beii^ relieved by him 
from his enormous debts. 
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appointment of a dictator, brought M. Oelius Vinidanus 
suddenly to the ground, and caused him to be loudly hooted 
when down. This was followed by a general demand that, 
after that, Hirrus should not be elected curule aedile.' I 
hope that you will speedily hear about me the news you 
have hoped for, and about him what you have scarcely 
ventured to hopie. 

As to politics, I had by this time ceased to hope for any 
new development ; but at a meeting of the senate in the 
temple of Apollo on the 22nd of July, upon a motion being 
brought before it in reference to the pay of Pompey's 
soldiers, mention was made of the legion with which 
Pompey had furnished C. Caesar — in what division was it 
reckoned, for what purpose was it required? Pompey 
having answered that " it was in Gaul," he was compelled to 
say that " he would withdraw the legion." He didn't say 
this at once, but only on the subject being brought forward 
and under a fire of invective from his detractors." He was 
then asked about the appointment of a successor to C Csesar ; ' 
and on this point a resolution was passed that " Cn. Pompeius 
should return to the city as soon as possible, in order that 
the question of the succession to the provinces might be 
debated while he was in the house." For Pompey was on 

' For Hirrus, too, had proposed that Pompey should be made 
dictator. The old dictalorsbipwHsfoi^ollen; what people remembeted 
was Sulla's onconstitutional dictatorship and tic proscriptions. 

' Pompey, though proconsul of Spain, was retained on thepleaof the 
public service outside the city (arf uriem), as proconsul with imperium. 
As such he commanded all troops in Italy (for the consuls, while in the 
city, bad do inilitaiy command). He also, by the special (enns of his 
eppoJatroeDt aapnefedui annona, had the right for nve yeais from B.C. 
S7 to enlist soldiers in anyprovince. Id b.c. 55 he had enlisted a legion 
in Cisalpine Gaul; but in B.c 53, in view of a threatened rebellion 
throughout Transalpine Gaul, C^r had asked him to order this legion 
to join him, and Fompey had done so. We shall see that its withdrawal 
at the end of this year, nnder pretext ofa Parthian war, was one of CEesar'i 
alleged grievances (Ctes. B. G. vi. l; B. C. i. 4, 11). Of the troops 
Pompey retained in Italy the main part were at Ariminura, the frontier 
town of Italy proper and Gaul. Hence, when Ctesar crossed the 
Rubicon in b.c 49, be found most of the towns on the eastern coast 
garrisoned by cohorts under Pompey's officers. 

* As to whether Cfesar was to stay in Gaul over the elections of 
B.C. 49, or come home before the full term of his governorship granted 
him by the law had expired. 
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the point of starting for Anminum to join the anny ; and in 
fact did go at once. I think that business will come on on 
the [3th of AugusL Some conclusion will be come to for 
certain, or a scandalous exercise of the veto will hinder it 
For in the course of the debate Pompey let fall the expres- 
sion, " Everybody ought to be obedient to the senate.'' For 
my part, however, there is nothing I look forward to so. 
much as to hearing Paullus delivering his vote first as consul- 
elect.' 

I remind you often about Sittius's bond,* for I am anxious 
that you should understand that it is of great importance to 
me : so also about the panthers, that you should send for 
some natives of Cibyra,' and see that they are shipped to 
me. Besides this, we have been told, and it is now regarded 
as certain, that the king of Egypt is dead. Take care to 
write to me what policy you recommend to me, what the 
condition of that kingdom is, and who has chaise of it.* 

I August 



CCVI (A V, 15) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

LaODICEA, 3 AtJGUST 

I ARRIVED at Laodicea on the 31st of July. From this day, 
therefore, count the beginning of my year. Nothing could 

be more warmly, more affectionately welcomed, than my 
arrival. But you can scarcely believe how bored I am with 
the business. Has not that intellectual range, which you 
know so ' well, wide enough field f and is my splendid 

' L. j^niilias Panllos, who had now been or would be elected before 
the next meeting of the senate, was a strong Oplimate. The consuls- 
designate were alwi,ys cilled on first for Iheii lentinita in the senate. 

» Letter CXCV. 

* The district of Pisidia incJuded in the province of Cilicia. 

* Ptolemy, father of Cleopatra, of whose restoration (B.C. J5) we hare 
heard so much, left a youi^ son who, as king, ordered Pompcy's 
murder in B.C. 48, and himsell perished in the course of the Alexandiuie 
war of B.C. 48-47. 
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industry likely to rust unemployed ? Why, just look at this t 
That Ishouldbesittingincourtat Laodicea,while A.Ptotius 
is doing so at Rome ! And that, while our friend has that 
great anny, I should have nominal command of two wretched 
lemons ! But the fact is, that it is not such things as these 
that I miss : it is the broad daylight of life, t^e forum, the 
city, my town house, you that I miss. But I will endure it 
as best I may, provided that it does not last more than a 
year. If there is any extension, I am lost ! But this may 
easily be resisted, if only you are in Rome. 

You ask me what I am doing. Why, upon my life, I 
am living at a vast expense. I am wonderfully pleased 
with this course. My disinterested conduct, founded on 
your injunctions, is so admirable, that I am afraid that the 
money I took up from you will have to be paid by a fresh loan. 
I avoid reopening any wounds inflicted by Appius, but they 
are patent and cannot be concealed. I am starting to-day, 
the 3rd of August, on which I despatch this letter, from 
Laodicea to the camp in Lycaonia: thence I think of going 
to the Taurus, that by means of a pitched battle with Moera- 
genes ' I may, if possible, settle the question of your slave. 



But I shall put up with it, only, as you love me, let me be 
only kept a year. Mind you are in town at the right 
moment, to keep every senator up to the mark. I am feel- 
ing wonderfully anxious, because I have had no news rf 
what is going on among you for a long time. Wherefore, as 
I have said before in my letters, see that I am kept 
acquainted with politics as well as everything else. I know 
this letter will be somewhat long in reaching you, but I am 
intrusting it to a familiar and intimate friend, C. Andronicus 
of PuteolL You, however, will have frequent opportunities 
of giving letters to the letter-carriers of the puHicani, by the 
favour of the head contractors for the pasture-tax and harbour 
dues of our districts.* 

' A robber chief, with whom a ruoaway sUve <^ Atticus luul taken 

> Siifiura is the moatj paid for the pastuHi^ of cattle on the public 
lands in a province. Magistri are the magistri socitttUum, the aMnagen 
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CCVII (A V, l6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CiuciA, August 

Though the letter-caniers of the publicam are starting 
while I am actually travelling and on the road, and though I 
am still engaged on my prepress, yet 1 thought I must 
snatch a moment to prevent your thinking me forgetful of 
your charge. So I have sat down actually on the road to 
write you in brief what follows, which really calls for a some- 
what lengthy essay. Let me tell you, then, that with the 
highest possible reputation I entered, on the 31st of July, , 
into a province in a state of desolation and lasting ruin ; 
that I stayed three days at Laodicea, three at Apamea, the 
same at Synnada.' It was the same tale everywhere : they 
could not pay the poll-tax ; everybody's securities were 
sold : groans, lamentations, from the towns .- acts of 
savagery worthy of some wild beast, rather than of a man. In 
short, they are absolutely weary of their life.' However, the 
wretched towns are somewhat relieved by my costing them 
nothing, nor my legates, nor quaestor, nor anyone. Let me 
tell you that I not only refuse to accept hay, which is 
customarily furnished under the Julian law, but that no one of 
us accepts even firewood, or anything else, except four beds 
and a roof to cover us ; in many districts we do not accept 

of the companies of tei/inint. /^wfotil which Cicero sometimes writes 
in Greek letiera, iioiiojmejis a "jurisdiction" or convcniut, 3. district of 
a province. Thus in Fam. liiL 67, Cicero ss.ys that the province of 
Cilicta had three Asiatic "dioceses," vis,, Laodicea, Synnada, Apamea. 
The districts here must include those sontli of the Taurus and bordering 

' The three Asiatic diactsis, joined lo the province of Cilida. 

' In this htief samming-up of the state of things following the ad- 
niinistratioD at Appins, Cicero perhaps may plead lha.t he a oiuj retail- 
ing what be has beard in an irxj)arte statement, but he seems to confirm 
it in subsequent letters, and it makes one loiiy for the litbome tone of 
his letieis to Appius binuielL 
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even a roof) bat remEun, as a rule, under canvas. Accordingly, 
we arc greeted by extraordinary throngs from farms, villages, 
houses, every sort of place. By Hercules, on my mere 
arrival, the justice, purity, and merciful heart of your Cicero 
seems to give them new life : so far has he surpassed every- 
one's hopes. Appius, as soon as he heard of my arrival, 
hurried to the most distant part of the province, right up to 
Tarsus : there he is holding sessions. About the Parthian 
not a word : but, nevertheless, some who come from those 
parts announce that some cavalry of ours have been cut to 
pieces. Bibulus even now is not so much as thinking of ap- 
proaching his province. People say that he is acting thus 
because he wishes to leave it somewhat later.' We are 
making all haste to the camp, which is two days' journey 
away. 



CCVIIl (A V, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Lycaonia, August 

I HAVE received a packet of letters from Rome without one 
from you, for which, granting you to be welt and in Rome, 
I imagine the fault to be Philotimus's, not yours, I dictate 
this letter sitting in my carnage, on my way to the camp, from 
which I am two days' journey distant. In a few days' time 
1 am going to have men on whom I can rely to take letters. 
Acco^ngly, I reserve myself for that. However, I will just 
say, though I should prefer your hearii^ this from others — 
I am so conducting myself in the province that no farthing 
is spent on anyone. Ttiis is owing also to the careful conduct 
of legates, tribunes, and prefects. For one and all entertain 
a surprising desire to vie with each other in maintaining my 
reputation. My friend Lepta is wonderful in that respect 
But at present I am in a hurry : I will write everything in 

\e monlhi aftei Ciceio. See 
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full to you in a few days. The younger Deiotarus,' who has 
received the tide of king from the senate, has taken my son 
and nephew with him to his own dominions. So long as I am 
in the summer camp, I thought that the safest place for the 
boys. Sestius has written me an account of his conversation 
with you about my domestic anxiety, which b a very serious 
one, and ofwhatyouT opinion is. Pray throw yourself into that 
matter, and write me word what can be done and what you 
think. He also told me that Hortensius had said something 
or other about the extension of my provincial government. 
He promised me at Cumse that he would most enei^etically 
plead for my being kept here only a year. If you have any 
affection for me, strengthen this position. I cannot teU 
you how against the grain my absence from you is. At the 
same time, too, I hope that my present reputation for justice 
and parity will be alt the more conspicuous if I quit the 
province early. This is what happened to Scasvola,' who 
governed Asia only nine months. Our friend Appius, as 
soon as fae saw that I was on the point of arriving, left 
laodicea and went as far as Tarsus. There he is holding 
an assize, though I am actually in the province. However, 
I do not make any fuss about this slight upon myself ; 
for I have enough to do in healing the wounds which have 
been inflicted upon the province. This I am taking care to 
do with as little reflexion upon him as possible : but I should 
bke you to tell our Wend Brutus ' that it was not very polite 
of him to remove to die farthest possible distance on my 

' Son tad mccessst of Ae Deiotarus, ledatch of GaUtia, whom 
Cicoa defended. Tbe youneei maa't title was probably granted him 
foi money, throuEh one of the pioconsuis of Cilida oi Asia ; lome 
terriCraj wai attached to it, u tie had a military foice, with which be 
helpid Cuaim a^nit the Paithians (xi. PiU. % 31). 

' Qtdnlm Mnaiu Scxvola, "the most eloquent of lawyers and the beit 
Jawpei of orators, "waiconsul B.C. 95, and &fiuwards proconsul in Aiia, 
and Pontilex Hudma» a lew yean ifteiwardt, He fell in ttie UMiaa 

* 11. ^mtn^ who bad natikd a 4a«gbtei of Appvt, 
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CCIX (F VIII, 5) 

M. CiELlUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome (August) 

How far you are anxious abput the peaceful state of your 
province and the neighbouring regions I don't know: for 
myself, I am in great suspense. For if we could only arrange 
matters in such a fashion, that the war should just be of a 
magnitute to correspond with your forces, and that we 
should gain just enough success for a triumph, without en- 
countering the serious contest awaiting you, then nothing 
could be so much to be wished. As it is, u the Parthian stirs 
at all, I know that the struggle will not be a slight one. 
Moreover, your army is scarcely large enough to hold a 
single pass. No one, however, takes diat into account ; but 
everything is expected from a man at the head of a public 
department, as though he had been refused nothing which 
was required to put him in the roost absolute state of pre- 
paration. Added to this, I don't see any chance of a suc- 
cessor being named for you, owing to the controversy about 
the Gauls. Although on this point I think you have setded 
in your own mind what to do, nevertheless, to enable you to 
settle it the earlier, 1 thought, as I now foresee that conting- 
ency, that I ought to keep you informed. For you know the 
way things commonly go : a settlement of the Gauls will be 
passed ; some one mil be found to veto it ; then up will get 
some one else to veto the other provinces, unless the senate 
is allowed to pass a vote about them all without inter- 
ference. This is the sort of game that will be kept up briskly 
and long, and so long that more than two years will be wasted 
in these intrigues. If I had any news in politics to tell you, 
I would have followed my usual habit of carefully ret^Ung 
in my letter not only what had happened, but also what I 
expected to be the result of it. In point of fact, everything 
seems to have stuck, so to speak, in the ditch. Marcellus is 
trying to push that same motion about the provinces, but has 
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not as yet succeeded in getting « quorum.' If, after this year 
is over, Curio as tribune, and the same motion about the 
provinces come upon the stage, you cannot fail to see how 
easy it will be to stop all business, and how much Caesar, 
and those who care nothing for the Republic when their 
own interests are involved, hope that it may be sa 



OCX (F VIII, 9) 
M. CMUVS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

ROMB, 3 SePTSHBZR 

"Is that the way you have treated Hirrus?" quoth you. Nay, 
if you only knew how easy it was, what an absence of even 
the shadow of a struggle, you would be ashamed that he 
ever ventured to come forward as a rival candidate with 
you.* However, after his defeat, he keeps a smiling face, 
plays the honest citizen, and delivers his votes against 
Cassar ; blames the delay; attacks Curio, too, with consider- 
able violence has quite changed his habits since his defeat 
Besides, he who has hitherto never shewn his face in the 
forum, and has had little to do with the law courts, now 
pleads cases of slaves claiming freedom,' though seldom after 
midday. I told you in one of my letters that the business of 
the provinces was to be settled on the 13th of August: 
well, the trial of Marcellus, consul-designate, interfered with 

' See Letter CCV. The motion of Muceltas ■bout the provinces 
waslocomeontheijthof Anguit. According toWil]eiD'ii>i'/«a/(ii. 
pp. 167, iSg) the itx Pempaa de pnvindis enacted a mimmum number 
of senators for the piS3in|r of a decree as to the piovinces. 

' 1.1. , for the aiigurship. 

* Liitraits tatuai. TbU phrase does not occur In Cicero, though it 
does in Terence and in Qumtilian. Some of the editors, iheraore, 
have doubted as 10 its genuineness or its meaning here. The point seems 
lo be that HiiTus, to gain popalatity, now took up the cases of Ihc 
humblest clients, but fel did not eiert himself to come to the courts 
in the afiemooos. Iaw business would generally end between twelve 
and one, bat sometimes cues were renewed after the midday rest and 

11. B 
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that. The matter was postponed till the ist of September. 
They haven't even been able to make a house. I send this 
letter on the 2nd of September, up to which date nothing 
has been decided any more than before. As far as I can see 
this question will be transferred to next year unsettled, and, 
as wejl as I can guess, you will have to leave some one behind 
you to take charge of the province.' For the appointment 
of a successor is not freed from difficulties, now that it is 
sought to put the Gauls, the assignment of which is vetoed, 
under the same category as the rest of the provinces.' I 
have no doubt of this being the case : and it has made me 
the more determined to write to you, that you might prepare 
yourself for this eventuality ,- 

In nearly every letter I have mentioned the subject of the 
panthers to you. It will be a disgrace to you that Patiscus 
has sent ten panthers to Curio, and that you should not send 
many times more. And thesevery beasts, as well as ten more 
from Africa, Curio has presented to me, lest you should think 
that he does not knowhow to malce any presents except landed 
estates. If you will only not forget, and send for some men of 
Cibyra, and also transmit a letter to Pamphylia — for it is there 
that they are said to be mostly captured — you will effect what 
you choose. I am all the more earnest about this now, because 
I think I shall have to furnish the exhibition entirely apart 
from my colleague. Pray lay this injunction upon yourself. 
It is your way to take much trouble willingly, as it is mine for 
the most part to take none. In this business you have 
nothing to do but speak — that is, to give an order and a 
commission. For as soon as the beasts have been captured, 
you have men to feed and transport them in those whom I 
have sent over on the affair of Sittius's bond- I think also 
that, if you give me any hope in your letters, I shall send 
some more men across. 

' Cicero, as a fact, did lea 
At the end of a yeai a pio 
Tcmained leEponsible through his n< 

' Up to this time the government of the Gauls had been ananged for 
till the end of B. c. 49 by a 1^. The pioposid to have a successor allotted 
for them io the ordlnaiy way raised the entire question of Caesar's ri<;lits. 
and the resolntion in the senate to go on with allotting the provinces 
as usual would be vetoed ai tmlut in order to cover uie case of the 
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I recommend to you M. Feridius, a Roman knight, a son 
of a friend of mine, a good and active young man, who is 
about to arrive in your province on business of his own, and 
I beg you to count him among the number of your friends. 
He wishes that certain lands, from which their townships 
draw revenue, should by your favour (which you can easily 
and honourably grant) b« relieved from this burden : you 
will have obliged men who are both grateful and honest. 

I would not have you think that Favonius' owed his 
defeat to the men of the pavement j all the most respectable 
men abstained from voting for him. Your friend Pompey 
plainly objects to Cjesar keeping a province with an army, 
and being at the same rime consuL However, the motion 
he himself made in the senate was that no decree ought to 
be passed at this time. Scipio's ' was, that the question of 
Gallic provinces should be brought before the house on 
ist March, and no other question combined with it." This 
motion made Cornelius Halbus ' pull a long face, and I 
know that he remonstrated with Scipio. Calidius, in con- 
ducting his defence, was very eloquent; in bringing his 
accusation, rather inetfective.* 



CCXl Cf XV, 3) 

TO M. PORCIUS CATO (AT ROME) 

IcoNiuM, !8 August 

Ambassadors sent to me by Antiochus of Commagene 
having arrived at the camp at Iconium on the 28th of August, 

' M. Favonius, the admirer and imitator of Cato, was a good 
aiistocial, but made enemies by his bitter longue. He was rejecled for 
the pcxCorship this year, but apiwiemly obtained it in. the following 
year (ihough there is some uncertainty on Ihat point). 

' Q. Cxcilius Melellus Fius Scipio, Pompey'^ father-in-law aiid 
colleague in B.C. 52, 

' /.e., not the other provinces. 

* Cssar's friend and agent. See Letter CXCVIII. 

' Calidius, accused by the Galiii (Letter CCV), is his lum accused 
C. Claudius Marcellus, the coiuul-dc^iijiiate. 
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and having annotmced to me that the son of the king of the 
Parthians, whose wife was the sister of the king of the 
Armenians, had arrived <m the Euphrates irith a very large 
force of Parthians, and a great host of other nations besides, 
and had actually begun the passage of the Euphrates, and 
that it was r^>orted that the AnnSnian king was ab<»it to 
make a raid upon Cappadocia — I thought that, considering 
ourclosefriendship,! ou^t to write and tell you this news. I 
have sent no public despatch for two reasons: first, because the 
ambassadors s^d that the Commagenian himself had at c»ice 
sent messengers and a despatch to the senate ; and, secondly, 
because I believed that M, Bibulus, f»x)consul of Syria, who 
started thither by sea from Ephesus about the 13th of August, 
seeing that he had had the wind in his favour, had by this 
time arrived in his own province, and I thought that the 
senate was sure to get more definite information on aU points 
in a despatch from him. F(»r myself, consideiii^ the cir< 
cumstances and the gravity of the war, my chief aniiety is 
to retain by my own leniency and purity, and the loyalty of 
our allies, what I can scarcely hope to retain by the amount 
of my forces and material resources. I would beg you, on 
your part, to continue your habitual affection for me and 
the defence of me in my absence.' 



CCXII (F in, 6) 
TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT TARSUS) 

With the Abmy in CAPPASoaA {39 Adgdst) 

When I compare my course of action with yotus, though in 
maintaining our friendship I do not allow myself greater 
credit than I do you, yet I am more satisfied with my conduct 

' The object of (his leUer addiesied to the hod of (he Optimite 
partr, as Isr ta i( had * head, seems (o be to induce C>to to propose a 
teiDiotcement for Ciceio, ot to prepare C^(o to defeod him in case of 
faihire. Cato was act in anjr office ax tlUs time ; bat as an en-pretoi 
he wotild have a fairly euly oppoiUmi^ of delivering ft taOattia in the 
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than with yours. For at Brundisium I asked Phania — and I 
imagiiied that I saw clearly his fidelity to you and knew what a 
highpkcehe had in your confidence— to tell me to what part 
of the province he thought you would like me to come in taking 
over the succession. Having been answered by him that I 
could not please you more than by going by sea to Sida,' 
although the arrival there was not very dignified ' and much 
less convenient for me on many accounts, I yet said that I 
would do so. Again, having met L. Clodius in Corcyra — a 
man so closely tutached to you, that in talking to him I 
seemed to be talking to you — I told him that I meant to 
arrange for my first arrival to be at the point at which 
Phania had requested that it should be. Thereupon, af^r 
thanking me, he be^ed me very strongly to go straight 
to Laodicea : that you wished to be on die very frontier of 
the province, in order to quit it at the first moment : nay, 
that, had I not been a successor whom you were anxious to 
see, you would most likely have quitted before you were re- 
lieved. And this last agreed with the letter which I had 
received in Rome, from which I thought that I perceived 
how much in a hurry you were to depart I answered Clodius 
that I would do so, arid with much greater pleasure than if I 
had had to do what I had promised Phania. Accordingly, 
I changed my plan andat once sentaletter in my own writing 
to you ; and this, I leamt from your letter, reached you 
in very good time. With my conduct I am, for my part, 
quite satisfied ; for nothing could be more cordial. Now, 
on the other hand, consider your own. Not only were you 
not at the place where you might have seen me earliest, but 
you had gone such a distance as made it impossible for me 
to overtake you even, within the thirty days fixed by, I think, 
the Cornelian law.' Such a course of action on your part 

' In Punphf lia, modem Ejfy AdaUa, then pouesaing a good batbour, 
much nUd by the pirates before Pompey's war. 

' An aninl b; sea mwt itecessuily prevenl much of the state and 
outward ibowthat the coventor woold like lo have round him on enter- 
ing hu pioTiiice. Csaar had the same tbought apparently, when he gives 
at a motive for building hii bridge on the Rhine that crossing by boau 
was bardlf coouHiant with the "dignity " of the Roman people. 

' The itx Cem^ia of Sulla dt erdiiumdii frairincii!, one of the pro- 
visions of which WIS that a retirii^ governor must leave bis provmce 
within thirty days of the arrival of His *r~-~'~ 
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must appear to those who are ignorant of our feelings to 
each other to indicate one who, to put it at the mildest, is a 
stranger and desirous of avoiding a meeting, while mine 
must seem that of the most closely united and affectionate 
of friends. And, after all, before reaching my province, I 
received a letter from you, in which, though you informed 
me that you were starting for Tarsus, you yet held out no 
uncertain hope of my meeting you. Meanwhile, certain 
persons, I am ready to believe out of spite — for that is a 
vice widely spread and to be found in many — yet who had 
managed to get bold of some plausible grounds for their 
gossip, being unacquainted with the constancy of my feelings, 
tried to alienate my affection from you, by saying that you 
were holding an assize at Tarsus, were issuing many enact- 
ments, deciding actions, delivering judgments, though you 
might have guessed that your successor had by this time 
taken over your province — things (they remarked) not usually 
done even by those who expect to be relieved shortly. I was 
not moved by the talk of such persons ; nay, more, I assure 
you, that if j^u performed any official act, I was prepared 
to consider myself relieved from trouble, and to rejoice that 
from being a government of a year, which I r^arded as too 
long, it had been reduced nearly to one of eleven months, if 
in my absence the labour of one month were subtracted. 
One thing, however, to speak candidly, does disturb me— 
that, considering the weakness of my military force, the three 
cohorts which are at their fullest strength should be absent, 
and that I should not know where they are. But what causes 
me most annoyance of all is thsU I do not know where I 
am likely to see you, and have been the slower to write 
to you, because I was expecting you in person from day to 
day ; and meanwhile I did not receive so much as a letter 
to tell me what you were doing or where I was to see you. 
Accordingly, I have sent you the commander of my reserve- 
men, Decimus Antonius, a gallant ofhcer and possessed of 
my fullest confidence, to take over the cohorts, if you think 
well, in order that, before the suitable season of the year is 
gone, I may be able to accomplish something practical. It 
was in that department that I had hoped, both from our 
friendship and your letter, to have the advantage of your 
advice, of which I do not even now despair. But the truth 
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is that, unless you write to roe, I cannot even guess when or 
where I am to see you. For my part, I will take care that 
friends and enemies alike understand that I am most wannly 
attached to you : of your feelings towards me you do appear 
to have given the ill-disposed some grounds for thinking 
differently: if you will put that stnught I shall be much 
obliged to you. That you may also be able to calculate at 
what place you may meet me without a breach of the 
Cornelian law, note this — I entered the province on the last 
day of July : I am on my way to Cilicia through Cappa- 
docia : I break up the camp from Iconium on this last day 
of August.' With these facts before you, if you think by 
reckoning days and routes you may meet me, please settle 
at what place tliat may be most conveniently done, and on 
what day.' 



CCXIII (F XV, 7) 

TO GAIUS CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS* (CONSUL- 
DESIGNATE) 
(LvcAONiA, September) 

I WAS exceedingly rejoiced to hear of your election as 
consul, and pray that the gods may bless your office to you, 
and that it may be administered by you in a manner worthy 
of your own and your father's position. For I have always 
loved and regarded you, as well as having had reason to 
know your exceeding affection for myself in all the course of 
my chequered fortunes. Moreover, having by numerous 
acts of kindness from your father been both defended in 

' Gcang to C;bistis, in Cappadoda, where he pitched his camp. 
* As the thir^ days within which the ou^oing governor was lequired 
b]F the law to quit his province were now expired, it is difficult to see 
this su^estion. 

. 50, and cousin of C Claudius Marcellus, consul B.C. 
Q of C. Claudius Marcellus (augur), to whom the next 
baddreued. 
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times of adverdty and honoured in times of prosperity, I not 
only am, but am bound to be, devoted to your family, 
especially as from your most revered and excellent mother 
I have been fuUy aware of having received greater services 
in support of my safety and position than were to be expected 
from a lady. Wherefore I b^ you with more than common 
earnestness to continue to regard and support me in my 



CCXIV (F XV, 8) 

TO GAIUS CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (AUGUR) 

(Lycaonia, September) 

That your son Marcellus has been elected consul, and that 
you have experienced the- joy which you above all things 
desired, give me extraordinary pleasure, and that both for 
his own sake, and because in my opinion you richly deserve 
every success of the best sort : for I have had reason to 
know your unexampled goodness to me both in weal and 
woe ; in fact, I have experienced the greatest kindness and 
the most eager support from your whole family, whether it 
were a question of my civil existence or ofRcial advancement. 
Wherefore I shall be much obliged if you will congratulate 
for me that most revered and excellent lady, your wife lunia. 
From yourself I ask your habitual regard and support in 
my absence. 



CCXV (F XV, 9) 

TO M. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (CONSUL) 

(Lycaohia, Septeuber) 

I AH exceedingly glad that by the election of Gaius Mar- 
cellus to the consulate you have reaped the reward of your 
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loyalty to your friends, your patriotic spirit, and your own most 
brilliant and excellent consulship. I have no doubt about 
the feelings of those at home : for myself, indeed, distant as 
I am and sent by your own action to the other end of the 
earth, I am praising you, by Hercules, up to the skies with 
the most sincere and well-deserved compliments. For as I 
have had from boyhood a singular affection for you, while 
you have ever wished and judged me to be a man of the 
widest influence, so by this achievement, whether due to 
yourself or the favourable judgment of the Roman people - 
concerning you, my affection for you has become warmer 
and stronger, and I feel the greatest delight when I am told 
by people of the greatest wisdom and men of the highest 
character, that in word and deed, in tastes and principles, I 
am lilte you or you are like me. If you will add one thing 
to the eminent achievements of your consulship— the securing 
of some one to succeed me at the earliest possible opportunity, 
or the prevention of any addition being made to the time 
which you defined in virtue both of a senatorial decree and 
of the law' — I shall consider that I shall owe you every- 
thing. Take care of your health and let me have your 
regard and support in my absence. The news that has 
reached me about the Parthlans, as I do not think it neces- 
sary at present to send an offioal despatch about them, I 
have resolved not to communicate to you as my intimate 
friend, for, as I was addressing a consul, it might be con- 
sidered that 1 was writing officially. 



CCXVI (F XV, 7) 

TO L. iEMIHUS PAULLUS (CONSUI^DESIGNATE) 

(Lycaohia, September) 

Though I never doubted that the Roman people, considering 
your eminent services to the Republic and the splendid post- 

' The senatoHal decree asueniog Cilicia to Gcero would mentioD the 
term of one ycu, but w would the Its, wlu«^ it wu oeccsiuy to pan in 
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tion of your &mily, would enthusiastically elect you consul 
by a unanimous vote, yet I had a feeling of intense exulta- 
tion when the news reached me; and I pray the gods to 
Tender your ofBcial career fortunate, and that your office 
may be administered by you in a manner worthy of your 
own and your ancestors' position. And would that it had 
been in my power to have been at home to see that most 
wished-for day, and to have rendered you the service and 
support which your magnificent services and kindness to 
me deserved I But since the unexpected and unlooked-for 
accident of my having to take a province has deprived me 
of that opportunity, yet, that I may be enabled to see you 
as consul actually administering the state in a manner worthy 
of your position, I earnestly beg you to take care to prevent 
my being treated unfairly, or any additional time being added 
to my year's term of office. If you do that, you will abund: 
antly crown your former kindnesses to me. 



CCXVII (A V, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

Cybistra, September 

Hot I wish you were in Rome, if by chance you are not 
there I For I have nothing to go upon except having received 
a letter from you dated 19th July, in which you said that 
you intend going to Epirus about the tst of August. But 
whether you are in Rome or Epirus, the Parthians have 
crossed the Euphrates under Pacorus, son of the Parthian 
king Orodes, with nearly all his forces. I have not yet heard 
of the arrival of Bibulus in Syria. Cassius is in the town of 
Antioch with the whole army : ' I am tn Cappadocia, close to 

order to give him im/eriuin ; it is to this itx, and not to the /tx Pomftitt 
of a.c. J2, thai he seems here to refer. See Wiltem, Lt Sinat, vol. ii., 
p.'59o; cp. I*., p. 167. 

' C. Cas^uE Loiigiilus{the fiture assasiiin ofCiesar) had beenqutestot 
under Crassus, and since his death in B.C. 53 had been holding ihe 
province of Syria as proquxstor. He decisively defeated the PaithiuM 
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the Taurus, with my army near Cybistra: the enemy is in Cjt- . 
rhescica, which is the part of Syria next to my province. On 
these subjects I have sent a despatch to the senate. This 
despatch please look at, if you are in Rome, and consider 
whether you think it ought to be delivered; and so with 
many other things, or rather with all, chief of which is that 
there be no " slip betwixt the cup and the lip " ' — as the say- 
ing is — to add additional burden upon me, or an extension of 
my time. For, considering the weakness of ray army, and 
the short supply of allies, especially faithful ones, my most 
trustworthy support is winter. If that has once come, and 
they have not first crossed into my province, the only 
thing I fear is that the senate will not allow Pompey to leave 
Kome, owing to the alanning state of affairs in the city. But 
if it sends some one else next spring, I do not trouble my- 
self, always providing that my term of office is not prolonged." 
So much for you if you are at Rome. But if you are out of 
town, or even if you are not, the state of affairs here is this ; 
we are in good spirits ; and since, as it seems, our plans are 
well laid, we cherish the hope that we are strong enough also 
to carry them out. We have pitched our camp in a safe spot, 
well supplied in the matter of com, almost commanding a view 
of Cilida, convenient for shifting quarters, and with an army 
which, although small, is yet, I hope, entirely loyal to me ; 
and we are about to double its numbers by the arrival of 
Deiotarus in full force. I have found the allies much more 
loyal than anyone has ever done: and they can scarcely believe 
their eyes when they see the mildness of my administration 

before Blbnlus arrived. He was bom io B.C. 85, and was mairied to a 
half-sisiei of BcuCus. 

' The Latin ptorerb is intor lasa rf ferriOa, between the killing of 
the victim and the examining of its entrails and placing tbem on the 
altar, thus completing the sacrifice. Something ill-omened might happen 
in the interval preventing the completion; so Cicero fears something may 
crop up to prevent the namin? of his successor. 

* Cicero appears to think the Parthian danger so crave, that the idea 
might be entertained of sending Pompey in comniand of an army. Thi* 
would supersede himself in his military capacity, but he is prepared to 
welcome him, though no one else, till the following spring, when he shall 
bave ceased to car« for anything but the cettaioty of an early departure 
from his province. As a matlcr of feet, the sending' of Pompey or 
Ciesar was talked of at Rome, but it does not Mem to have been 
MTiuusly contemplated. 
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and the purity of my conduct. A levy of Roman citizens is 
being held ; corn is being carted from the country to places 
of safety. If, then, occasion arises, we shall defend ourselves 
by force ; if not, by the strength of our position. Wherefore 
do not be alarmed. For I have you before my eyes, and I 
perceive, as though you were present, your afiectionate solici- 
tude for me. 

Now I beg you, if it is in any way possible, supposii^ my 
affair to remain undecided up to the ist of January, to be 
in Rome in January. I am quite certain of receiving no 
unfair treatment if you are on the spot. The consuls are my 
friends, the tribune Furnius is wholly devoted to me. Still 
there is need of your persistence, good sense, and popularity. 
It is a momentous crisis. But it is not decent for me to press 
you at greater length. 

Our two Ciceros are staying with Deiotams, but, if it shall 
be necessary, they will be transferred to Rhodes.' Do you, 
if in Rome, with your accustomed punctuality, and anyhow, 
even if you are in Epirus, send one of your servants with 
letters, that both you may know what I am doing, and I 
what you are doing or about to do. I am doing your friend 
Bnitus's business for him better than he would have done it 
himself. But I now produce my ward, and do not attempt 
to defend him. For they are a dilatory lot, and there is 
nothing to be got out of diem. However, I will satisfy you, 
which 19 more difficult than satisfying Brutus himself. But 
in truth, I will satisfy you both." 

' His son and nephew, (he young Marcus and Quintus. See Letter 

CCviir. 

' This refers to money owed to Bnitua by Ariobananes, king of 
Cappadoda. Cicero calls him "my ward" because, as shewn in the 
next letter, he had b«en specially chained to proiecl him. ExAiitt is a 
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CCXVIII (F XV, a) 

TO THE MAGISTRATES AND SENATE 

Cybistra (September) 

M. TuLUUS Cecero, son of Marcus, greets the consuls, 
pnetOTS, tribunes, and senate. If you are well, I am glad. 
I and the anny are well. 

Having entered the province on the last day of July, 
not having been able to arrive earlier owing to the diffi- 
culty of the journey both by land and sea, I thought the 
thing most suitable to my ofEce, and most conducive to 
the public welfare, was to provide everything affecting the 
army and its active service. These arrangements having 
been made by me with more care and enei^ than means 
or sufhcient supplies, and messages and letters reaching 
me nearly every day concerning an invasion of the pro- 
vince of Syria by the Parthians, I thought that I ought 
to direct my march through Lycaonia, the Isaurians, and 
Cappadocia. For there was very strong reason to conjecture 
that, should the Parthians endeavour to quit Syria and 
invade my province, they would march through Cappadocia, 
as being most completely open to them. Accordingly, I 
marched with the army through that part of Cappadocia 
which borders on Cilicia, and pitched my camp at Cybistra, 
which is a town at the foot of Mount Taurus, in order that 
Artavasdes, the Armenian king, whatever his disposition, 
might know that an army of tiie Roman people was not 
far from his frontier; and that I might have in as close 
contact as possible king Deiotarus, a sovereign who is 
most loyal and devoted to our Republic, since his advice 
and material support might be of assistance to the public 
interests. Having my camp in this place, and having sent 
the cavalry into Cilicia — in order that my arrival, having been 
notified to the communities in that r^ion, might confirm 
the loyal dispositions of all, and at the same time that I 
might get early information of what was going on in Syria — 
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I thought I ought to give the three days of my stay in that 
camp to a high and necessary duty. For, seeing that a 
formal resoludon of yours bad imposed upon me the duty 
of protecting king Ariobarzanes (surnamed Eusebes and 
Philorhonueus), of defending the personal safety of that 
sovereign and the integrity of his dominions, and of being 
the guardian of king and kingdom alike : and seebg that 
you had appended a declaration that the safety of that 
sovereign was a matter of great concern to the people and 
senate — a decree such as had never been passed by our house 
concerning any king before — I thought myself bound to 
report the expression of your opinion to the king, and to 
promise him my protection and a faithful and energetic sup- 
port, in order that, as his personal safety and the integrity of 
his dominions had been commended to my care, he might 
communicate to me anything he wished to be done. Having, 
in the presence of my council, communicated these things 
to the king, he began his reply by the proper expression of 
his warmest thanks to you: and then went on to thank nie 
also, saying that he looked upon it as a very great and 
honourable distinction that his personal safety should be a 
matter of concern to the senate and people of Rome, and 
that I should exhibit such energy as to put beyond doubt 
my own good faith and the weight of your recommendation. 
And, indeed, at this first interview, he also assured me of 
what I was very delighted to hear, that he neither knew nor 
had a suspicion of any plots either against his own life or 
against his kingdom. After I had congratulated him and 
said that I rejoiced to hear it, and yet had advised him as a 
young man to remember the disaster of his father's death, 
to protect himself with vigilance, and, in accordance with 
the injtmction of the senate, to take measures for his safety, 
he then left me and returned to the town of Cybistra. 
However, next day he came to visit me in the camp, accom- 
panied by his brother Ariarathes and some elder men, who 
had been his father's friends. In a slate of agitation and 
with tears in his eyes— his brother and friends shewing the 
Game signs of distress — he began appealing to my good faith 
and the charge imposed on me by you. On my asking with 
surprise what had occurred, he said that " information of 
an undoubted conspiracy had been communicated to him. 
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which had been withheld from him before my arrival, because 
those who might have denounced it to him had kept silence 
through fear, but that now, relying upon my protection 
several persons had boldly informed him of what they knew : 
that among these his most devoted brother had told him " (a 
story whic£ the latter repeated in my hearing) " that he had 
been soUcited to aim at becoming king ; that so long as his 
brother was alive he could not accept that su^estion ; but 
that from fear of the danger he had never revealed the" 
circumstance." After this speech I advised the king that 
he should take every precaution to preserve his life ; and I 
exhorted the friends, who had enjoyed the confidence of 
his father and grandfather, to guard the life of their sove- 
reign with all care and vigilance, warned by his father's 
most lamentable murder. Upon the king asking me for 
some cavalry and cohorts from my army, though I was fully 
aware that in view of your senatorial decree I was not only 
authorized, but even bound to comply, yet, since the public 
interests demanded, owing to the news daily arriving from 
Syria, that I should lead the army as soon as possible to the 
frontiers of-Cihcia — and since the king, now that the plot 
had been denounced, seemed not to be in need of an army 
of the Roman people, but to be capable of defending himself 
by his own resources, I ui^ed htm to learn his first lesson in 
the art of ruling by taking measures to preserve his life : 
that upon those by whom he had discovered that a plot was 
being laid against him he should exercise his sovereign 
rights : punish those who must be punished, relieve the rest 
from fear : use the protection of my army rather to inspire 
fear in the guilty than to keep up a state of civil war : the result 
would be no doubt that all, having been made acquainted 
with the decree of the senate, would understand that in 
accordance with your resolution I should protect the king if 
necessary. 

Having thus encouraged him, I broke up my camp there, 
and began my march into Citicia, leaving behind me on my 
departure from Cappadocia an impression that by your 
policy my arrival, owing to a strange and almost providential 
accident, had relieved from an actual plot a sovereign to 
whom you had given unsolicited that title in most com- 
plimentary terms, whom you had intrusted to my honour, 
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and whose safety you had declared in a decree to be a matter 
of great concern to you. I thought it was not improper 
that my despatch should inform you of this circumstance, 
in order that you might learn from what almost happened 
that you had long before taken the precautions necessary to 
prevent it: and I have been all the more ready to give you 
the information, because in king Ariobaizanes I think I 
have detected such signs of virtue and ability, as well as of 
good faith and loyalty to you, that you appear to have had 
good reason for all the oaic and energy you have devoted 
to bis protection. 



CCXIX (A V, 19) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

CiuaA, ao Sbptembbr 

I HAD already sealed the letter which I presume you to have 
just read, one in my own handwriting and containit^ an 
account of all occurrences, when suddenly, on the aodi of 
September, a letter-carrier of Appius, arriving express on the 
forty-seventh day from Rome — oh dear I to think of the 
distance I am away ! — delivered me your letter. From it I feel 
no doubt that you waited for Fompe/s return from Ari- 
minum,' and have by this time started for Epirus ; and I am 
still more afraid that in Epirus you may he having no less 
cause for anxiety than I am having here. As to the debt to 
AttiUus I have written to Philotimus not to apply to Messalla 
for it* I am rejoiced that the fame <^ my progress has 
reached you, and I shall rejoice still more if you learn the 
sequel. I am very glad you find so much pleasure in your 
litde daughter,* and though I have never seen her, I yet love 

' See Letter CCV. 

* Owing to MesalU's teceirtcondeinnBtion(£<j0^ii^'»(LetterCCV), 
Cicero desired that he sbonJd not be troubled for some monej for which 
be had been security to Attilios. Philotimus is TercDlia's ttewaid. 

* Omittii^, with Schiiti, the words iam Jte»ni, which seem umn. 
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her dearly, and feel sure that she is channing. Good-bye ! 
Good-bye t 

I am glad you approved of what I did about the ruins in 
Helita* in connexion with Patron and your fellow Epicureans. 
In saying that you were glad that the man lost his election who 
" opposed the uncle of your sister's son," ' it is a great mark 
of affection on your part I In the same spirit you admonished 
me to rejoice too. It hadn't occurred to me ! "I dont 
beUere it," quoth you. As you please : weU, then, I am glad ; 
since ri^teous indignation is not the same as spite.* 



CCXX (F XV, I) 
TO THE MAGISTRATES AND SENATE , 

CiLICIA, 33 SbPTEMBEK 

M. TuLLius Cicero, son of Marcus, proconsul, greets the 
consuls, pTSBtors, tribunes, and senate. If you are well, I am 
glad I and the army are well. 

Although I had undoubted assurance that the Parthians 
had crossed the Euphrates with nearly all their forces, yet, 
believing that more definite information could be sent you on 
these points by the proconsul M. Bibulus, I concluded that it 
was not incumbent on me to mention in a public despatch 
reports reaching me concerning the province of another. 
Having since then, however, received information on the most 
unquestionable authority-~-from legates, messengers, and des- 
patches—whether I considered the importance of the matter 
itself, 01 the fact of not having yet he^ of Bibulus's arrival 

telligible. Manjr inKestiDiis have been made, the best of whid teemi 
lo bcftukirimaiii, "^ur yten old," bat nocK ace certain. 

■ The inina of die home of Epicnnu in Melita, u Attic dttne (kc 
Lettets CXCVIII, CXCIX). The readine Jl/i/ila for mt/t'A'a ii due to 
Gasseodi For the booK of Epicurus, tv UiXiVj, tee Diog. Laert 



^ Hwad^ who had been opposed b; Himu in standing fot the 
au^urship. See Letter CCX. 

* ri Mfiwav, " ligbteous wiatb " ; rb fBovily, " envy," " malice." 
IL r 
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in Sjrria, or that the conduct of this war was almost as much 
my business as that of Bibulus, I came to the conclusion that 
it was my duty to wriw you word of what had reached my 
ears. The legates of king Antiochus of Commagene were 
the first to mform me that large bodies of Parthians had 
begun to cross the Euphmtes. On the receipt of this report, 
as there were certain persons who thought that full credit 
could not be given to that sovereign, I made up my mind 
that I must wait for more trustworthy information. On the 
i8th of September, whilst marching into Cilida at the head 
of my army, on the frontier between Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia, a despatch was handed to me from Tarcondimotus, 
who is considered to be the most faithful ally and the most 
devoted friend of the Roman people beyond Mount Taurus, 
announcing that Pacorus, son of Orodes, the king of the 
Parthians, had crossed the Euphrates with a very large body 
of Parthian cavalry, and had pitched his camp at Tyba, and 
that consequently a very serious commotion had been cajised 
in the province of Syria. On die same day a despatch on 
the same subject reached me from Iamblichus,phylarch of the 
Arabians,' who is generally considered to be well-disposed 
and friendly to our Republic Though I was fully aware 
tiiat, on receipt of this information, our allies were unsettled 
in their feelings and wavering from the expectation of political 
change, I yet hoped that those whom I had already visited, 
and who had seen the mildness and purity of my adminis- 
tration, had been made more devoted to the Roman people, 
and that Cilicia, too, would become more certainly loyal when 
it had once felt the advantage of my equitable rule. Acting 
at once from this motive, and also with a view to put down 
those of the Cilicians who are in arms, and to shew the 
enemy in Syria that the army of the Roman people, so far 
(ram retiring on receipt of that news, was actually approaching 
nearer, I determined to lead It right up to Mount Taurus. 
But if my authority has any weight with you — especially in 
matters which you only know by report, but whidi are all 

' Of these petty princes, Antiochus had been established in Commn- 
Beneins-c. 63-62 byPompey, as also probably Tarcondimotus in part 
of Cilida. lambJichus, the Bedonin chief, was pot 10 death by Antony 
in B.C. 31, but his son y/as restored by Auguslus. He had al„o no doubt 
oHied his eslohlishment 01 lestoralian la I'onipey in e.c. 63. 
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but passing under my eyes — I strongly urge and advise you 
to take measures for the defence of these provinces : it is 
over-late already, but better late than never. For myself, you 
are well aware how slenderly supplied and how imperfectly 
furnished with troops, in view of the expected gravity of this 
war, you have despatched me. And it was not from the 
blindness of vanity, but from a modest scruple as to refusing, 
that I did not decline this business. For I have never con- 
sidered any danger so formidable, as to make me wish to 
avoid it in preference to obeying your wilt. But at this 
moment the matter is of such a nature, that unless you 
promptly despatch into these provinces an army on the same 
scale as you are wont to employ for the most important war, 
there is the most imminent danger of our having to give up 
all those provinces, on which the revenues of the Roman 
people depend. Again, there is this reason for your not 
resting any hopes on a levy in the province — that men are 
not numerous, and that such as there are fly in every direc- 
tion at the first alarm. Again, what this class of soldier is 
worth in his opinion has been shewn by that gallant officer, 
M. Bibulus : for, though you had granted him leave to hold a 
levy in Asia, he has declined to do so.' For auxiliaries 
raised from the allies, owing to the harshness and injustice 
of our rule, are either so weak that they can do us little 
service, or so disafTected to us that it seems improper to 
expect anything from them or trust anything to them. Both 
the loyalty and the forces, whatever their amount, of king 
Deiotarus I reckon as being at our service. Cappadocia has 
nothing to give. Other kings and despots are not to be 
relied upon either in regard to their resources or their loyalty. 
For myself, in spite of this short supjJy of soldiers, I shall 
certainly shew no lack of courage, nor, I hope, of prudence 
either. What will happen is uncertain. I pray that I may be 
able to secure my safety ! I will certainly secure my honour. 

' A governor of one province could not hold levies in another without 
special grant of the senate. An exception had been proposed for Pompey 
in B.C. 57, wbenhewasappoinled/rv^w/BiflBBoiM, and apparently waj 
nadc in aiid afiei hit omsal^ips of U.C. 55 and 52. 
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CCXXI (F in, 8) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER {AT ROME) 

CiLiciA, 8 October 

Although, as far as I have been able to gather from your 
letter, I see that you won't read this till you are at the gates 
of Rome,' when the extremely reckless gossip of provincials 
will have become quite stale, yel, as you have written to me 
at such length about what unpiincipled men are saying, I 
thought I ought to be careful to give your letter a brief 
answer. Two clauses of your epistle, however, must in a 
manner be passed over in silence : for they contain nothing 
that is definite or precise, beyond saying that alike by my 
looks and my silence I had shewn that I was no friend to 
you: and that this had been made unmistakable both 
on my judicial seat, when business was going on, and at 
certain social parties. I can well understand that there is 
nothing in all this ; yet, though there is nothing in it, I ^1 
to understand even what the allegation is. I know thus 
much, indeed — that many observations of a very marked 
character, made by me both from the high official seat and 
on the level of private intercourse, which were exceedingly 
complimentary to you, and indicated an anxious desire to 
acknowledge the dose ties between us, might have with 
strict truth been reported to you. For as to the legates,* 
what could I have done in better taste or with greater 
regard to equity, than to diminish the expenses of states 
that were in great financial distress, and yet at the same 
time to detract nothing from your honour, especially as it 
was in answer to the petition of the stfites themselves ? For 

' Appius reEnaioed ontside the gates [ad uritm, not in urie) because 
he claimed a triumph, of which, however, DolabeQa baulked hi"i . See 
Letter CCXLI. 

' Legates sent, as was often the case, to coounend Appius at Rome 
and Gupporl his claim to a triumph. The; were sent at the expense -J 
'heir own dlies, and the system wai often mnch abused and became a 
heavy burden on the states. 
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I had not been aware of the scale on which deputations were 
being sent on your account When I was at Apamea, the 
head men of many states informed me that lai^e sums were 
being voted for legates, though the states were insolvent At 
this, many thoughts occurred to me at once. First, I did not 
think that you — a man of wisdom, and, to use the jaigon of 
the day, a man of "culture" — took any pleasure in depu- 
tations of that sort : and I believe 1 ai^ued to that effect at 
some length in court at Synnada. In the first place (I said) 
Appius Claudius was commended to the senate and people 
of Rome, not by the evidence of the people of Midieium (for 
it was in that state that the subject was started), but in the 
natural course of things : and, in the second place, 1 had 
seen many cases in which deputations ' had come to Rome 
to commend certain persons, but I never remembered any 
instance of a hearing being granted them, to deliver their 
panegyric at any particular time or place : I was pleased 
(I said) with their display of feeling in being grateful 
to you for your services ; but their whole idea appeared 
to me quite superHuous. If, however, they wished by 
that measure to shew their zeal, I should commend any 
man who did it at his own expense ; should allow of it if the 
expense to the state did not exceed the law ; should refuse 
permission if it were unlimited. Well, what fault can be 
found with that ? The only possible one is what you go on 
to say — that certjtin persons considered my edict to have 
been expressly framed with a view to hinder these deputations 
of yours. Really, I think it is not so much those who argue 
thus who do me a wrong, as he who opens his ears to such 
a proposition. I drew up my edict at Rome : I never added 
a word to it except a clause which the publicani, ih their 
interview with me at Samos, asked me to transfer word for 
word from your edict to my own. The clause referring to 
the diminishing the expenses of the states was very carefully 
worded ; and in that clause there are some new provisions 
advantageous to the states, with which I am greatly pleased : 
but this clause, which has given birth to the suspicion of 

. ' ThcM complimmtaTy U^aHoius, he means, were not heard in the 
genate. Theii munber ctested a certain efTecl, just as petitions are not 
noticed in the House of Commoni, thoi^h if namerous they may forin 
some ground for action. 
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my elaborating something meant to be offensive to you, is 
talcen from former edicts. For I was not so foolish as to hold 
that men were being deputed on their own private affairs, 
who were being sent, in the first place, in your interests 
while you were still in possession of imperium ; and, in the 
second place, were being sent to deliver a vote of thanks, 
not in any private assembly, but in the council chamber of 
the whole world, the senate. Ntw when 1 ordered that no 
one was to go without my leave, did I exclude those from 
doing so who might he unable to follow me to the camp and 
across the Taurus. That, in fact, is the most ridiculous thing 
in your letter ; for what need was there for their following 
me to the camp or crossing the Taurus, when I arranged my 
journey from Laodicea as far as Iconium, with the express 
object of the magistrates and legates of all the dioceses 
north of Taurus,' and of all the states there, meeting 
me ? Unless you suppose that no deputations were arranged 
till I had crossed the Taurus ! That is certainly not so. 
For when I was at laodicea, at Apamea, at Synnada, at 
Philomelium, at Iconium, in all of which towns I made 
some stay, there were ready waiting for me all the deputations 
of that kind. And yet I would have you know tlus, that I 
made no decree about diminishing or wholly remitting the 
expense of embassies, except such as the head men of the 
states asked for — that quite unnecessary expenses should 
not be added to the selling of the contract for the tribute," and 
the very galling exaction (as you know) of thepoU-tax and door- 
tax. Now, when at the instigation not only of justice but of 
pity, I undertook to relieve from their distress the states that 
had been mined, and ruined, too, chiefly through their own 
magistrates, I could not be indifferent to that source of un- 
necessary expense. For your part, if observations of that 
nature were reported to you in regard to me, you ought not 
to have believed them. But if you like this way of attributing 
to others whatever occurs to your own mind, you are intro- 



* The frUuium in Cilicia, unlike the tsxes in Asia, wu not sold to 
fiublicam, but left to each stale to collect. If, however, the states fell 
into aneara, a contract for its collection was sold to pHbUtatd, who out 
(lie sciew on more tightly than the local tai-gatheteri. 
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ducing a style of conversation between friends which is not 
very courteous. Whereas if I had ever had any thought of 
casting a slur on your reputation in the province, I should 
not have referred to your son-in-law, nor to your freedman at 
Bnindisium, nor to your prefect of engineers aj Corcyra, 
as to where you wished me to cotne.' Wherefore, on the 
advice of the greatest philosophers, who have written most 
brilliantly on the conduct of friendship, you may banish all 
expressions such as " they argued," " I maintained in op- 
position," " they said so," " I denied it." Do you suppose 
that I have never been told anything about you ? Not even 
this — that, after having desired me to come to Laodicea, you 
yourself crossed the Taurus 7 That on the same days as 
I was holding assizes at Apamea, Synnada, and Philomdium 
you were doing so at Tarsus ? I will say no more, lest I 
should seem to be doing exactly what I blame in you. I 
will only say this, and I feel it : if you feel in your own 
heart what you say that others are remarking, you are much _ 
to blame : but if others say these things to you, you are not 
entirely without fault in listening to them. My conduct in 
every particular of our friendship will be found to be con- 
sistent and sincere. But if anyone tries to make out that I 
had some ulterior object in view, could there be a better 
example of my supposed cunning than that, having always 
defended you while abroad — and that though I had no idea 
of ever requiring your defence while abroad myself — I should 
now give you the best possible excuse for abandoning me 
in my absence from town ? I except from this denial one 
species of conversation, in which on very many occasions 
something is said, such as I presume you would prefer not 
being said — I mean when any abusive remark is made about 
any of your legates, prefects, or military tribunes. But 
even in regard to this nothing, by Hercules, has occurred in 
my hearing of a graver character, or reflecting on more 
persons, than what Clodius mentioned to me at Corcyra, 
when under that head he made a very loud complaint that 
you had been unfortunate in the dishonesty of others. 
Such observations as these, seeing that they are frequently 

' See Letters CCIV, CCXII. The only enplanaiion of the reference 
to Appius's soD-iu'law muit be that Cicero raw GncEus Pompeius at hi^ 
faxha s villa at Taientum. But most editon would omit adgeitmtm. 
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nude, and do not reflect, in my opinion, on your personal 
honour, I have never provoked, but neither have I eierted 
myself to repress them. If there is anyone who thinks that 
no man is ever sincerely reconciled with another, he does 
not prove our want of sincerity, but betrays his own, and 
at the same time shews that he thinks no worse of me than 
he does of you. But if, again, there is anyone who dislikes 
my administration in the province, and considers himself 
injured by a cotain dissimilarity between my arrangements 
arid yours — the fact being that we have both acted con- 
scientiously, though we took different lines — such a man I 
do not care to have for a firiend. Your liberality, as became 
a great noble, was on a larger scale in the province ; if mine 
is somewhat more restricted— though your second year, 
owii^ to the hardness of the times, somewhat cli[^)ed the 
wings of your generous and bountiful nature — men ought 
not to be surprised, since I have always been naturally dis- 
inclined to be lavish at the expense of others, and am in- 
fluenced by the same hard times as others are, 

" That I un lour to them lo keep my consdence iweei." 

Your giving me information about affairs in the city was 
pleasant to me, both for its own sake, and because you 
shewed your intention of keeping all my commissions in 
mind. Among them there is one that I beg you to regard 
as supreme — to see that to the business in which I am now 
ei^jaged there should be no addition made either of respon- 
siUlity or time ; and to ask Hortensius, our fellow augur 
and friend, if ever he has thought or done anything for my 
sake, to give up this two-year proposal of his also, than 
which nothing could be more unfriendly to me. To give 
you the information you want about my proceedings, I left 
Tarsus on the 7 th of October for Amanus. I write tiiis on 
the day after that in camp, in the territory of Mopsuhestia. 
Whatever I do I will write and tell you, nor will I ever 
send a letter home to my family without adding one di- 
rected to be delivered to you. As to your question about 
the Parthians, I think they were not Parthians at all The 
Arabs, who were there with a semi-Parthian equipment, are 
sjud to have all gone back. People say that there is no 
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enemy in Syria.' Pray write to me as often as possible about 
both youT own and my affairs, and on the state of the Re- 
public generally. About the last I am the more anidous, 
because I gather from your letter that our friend Pompey is 
about to go to Spain.* 



CCXXII (T vm, 8) 

M. OEUUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome (Octobek) 

Though I have some political news fw you, yet I don't 
think I have anything to tell you that you will be more glad 
to hear than this : I have to inform you that C, Sempronius 
Rufus — Rufus, your pet darling 1 — has been convicted of 
vexatious prosecution with universal applause. You ask, in 
what case ? Well, he indicted M, Tuccius (who had formerly 
prosecuted him) after the Roman games for illegal violence 
under the ^fx Plotia. His object was this : he saw that, unless 
some defendant were put on the list for trial whose case 
could take priority, he would have to stand his own trial this 
year. Moreover, he had no doubt what would happen to 
him.* This prosecution was a small favour he preferred to 
do to his accuser more than anyone else 1 Accordingly, with- 
out anyone backing his indictment, he came down into the 
forum and indicted Tuccius. As soon as I heard of it, I 
hurried without waiting for a summons to the defendant's 
bench. I rose, and without saying a word on the merits of 

' Of course tbis infonnation is subsequent to the public despatdi prC' 
ceding ; but neithei that nor this appears to be accurate. The 
Paithuns io^ crossed the Euphrates and bad been repulsed ^ Cassius, 
as we shall see ; but Cicero Is always unwilling to give credit either to 
Cassias or Bibnius in this matter. 

' To his province, to which, however, he never went. 

* A prosecution di vi took precedence of one dt arabita. Therefaie, 
if he prosecuted Tuccius for iris, Tuccius would have to wait before he 
could bring his accusation lU aniHtu. As there was no case in the 
accusation Jt in, SemproDios was accused of bringing a vexatious action, 
i.i., an action not sincerely meant to be what it pretended, hut begun 
merely for obstructive purposes. Roman gomes, 4tb-i<tth September. 
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the case, I shewed up his whole character and career, even 
bringing in the matter of Vestorius, and telling the story of 
his having surrendered to you as a favour "whatever 
Vestorius held contrary to his own legal rights." ' 

The following hotly contested case is also at present 
taking up the attention of the fomm.* M. Servilius had, as 
was to be expected from his previous conduct, become 
utterly bankrupt, and had nothing left which he was not 
prepared to sell to anybody, and when he became my client 
had already exposed himself to the most violent scandaL 
But when Fansanias initiated {Mroceedings against him {or 
" fraudulent possession of the money " (I acting as cotmsel 
for the defence), the [x^tor Laterensis declined to allow the 
action. Then Q. Pilius, the connexion of our friend Atricus, 
initiated proceedings against him for extortion. Much talk 
at once arose about the case, and strong remarks began to 
be made about a conviction. Moved by this storm of 
popular feeling, Appius the younger laid an information as 
to a sum of money having been transferred from his father's 
estate to Servilius, and stated that 81 seslertia (about ^£'648) 
had been deposited to enable him to secure the collusive 
failure of the fwosecution.' You are surprised at this 

* ReadiDg and inteiprelatioD aie doubtful. Appuenlly Cicero, as 
arbitrator iStweeo Sempronius and Vestorius, had decided in favour of 
ttie latter ; bat Sempronius, while refusing to submit, pretetided to 
yield as afiivourwbal (as he alleged) Vestoiiua was wrongfully withhold- 
ing {torn him, the point being that he himself is in the wong all the 

' The stoTT is diSirult to follov. C. Claudius Pulcher, aftei his pro- 
prKtorship of Asia. (B-C. 56-53), was in fi.C. 51 condemned for extortion. 
He either died or left Rome, and his property was not sufficient to paj 
the damages. Fausanias (unknown to us) asked leave to prosecute his 
UgalMi (or other official), M. Servilius, for wrongful possession of money 
(?i*flM^«wwi«^™«rij«0. but the prielor Laterensis decided that there 
was no case to go into court. Then Pilius began a prosecution of him 
de r^ettittdi!, but this was anticipated by another by Appius (son of 
C. Claudius), who prosecuted him tor wrongful possession, being able to 
make out a better prima facii case. The votes in this trial were equal, 
but Servilius was left in a questionahle position by an iirt^Urity of the 
prxtor in recording the verdict Qelius says that he is now going to be pro- 
secuted by Pilius on the original charge of extortion. The young Amrius 
had made a mess of it, had exposed his own and his Other's malpractices, 
and was himself now being prosecuted by members of Servilius s family. 

* PravarittUia, where the professed prosecKtcrs voluntarily, uld inn 
corrupt motives, allow the case to go against them. 
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folly ; nay, what would you have said if you had heard him 
conducting the case, and the admissions which he made, 
foolish in the extreme as far as he was himself concerned, 
and positively shameful as regards his father?' The jury 
called upon to consider their verdict was the same as that 
which had assessed the damages in the former case. The 
votes having turned out to be equal, Laterensis, from imper- 
fect acquaintance with the laws, announced the verdict of 
each of the decuria separately, and finally, according to the 
customof the pnetors, gave the decision "for the defendant,"' 
After leaving the court, Servilus being thenceforth regarded 
as acquitted, Laterensis read the loist clause of the law, 
which contains the words " The verdict of the majority of 
the jurors shall be good and decisive," He thereupon 
did not enter him on the records as acquitted, but only 
entered a statement of the verdict of the several decuria.^ 
Upon Appius, however, applying for a new trial, he said that 
he had consulted L. Lollius * and would record the facts. So 
that now, being neither acquitted nor condemned, Servihus 
will be at the disposal of Pilius for an action for extortion, with 
a reputation already damaged. For Appius, though he had 
already sworn that there was no collusion, did not venture to 
dispute the r^ht to prosecute 'with Pihus, and has himself had 
proceedings begun against him for extortion by the Servilii, 
besides having been indicted for violence by a creature of 
his own, Sextius Tettius.' They are a worthy pair ! 
As for polirical business, for many days p^ nothing at 

' BeeauM they confe<ised to his ^h«T having tried to get off by col- 
lusion with the proseculioo, thereby acknowledging his guilt. 

' Ntm redigam, lit. " I will not exact the money," i.e., the money 
alleged to have been fraudolenlly received. 

' Such a record would doi, on the face of il, prove aojuittal, because 
■ man might be acquilted hj a small majority in two dcturia ajid yet 
be condemned by so large a majority in Ihc third as not to have a 
majority of Ihc whole juiy in his favour as required liy law. 

' Apparently a jurisconsult, but he is unknown. 

' DivinalK, a technical name for the trial t>etween two or more rival 
claimants for the conduct of a prosecution. 

' These actions, meant to tie the h.inds of Apfnus and prevent hu 
farther attacks on Servilius, were also probably grounded on his own 
revelatioos. He had, we may suppose, been with his father in Asia on 
his staff, and therefore, under the Julian law, was open to pnKCcntioo (U 
rtpetHttdis. See Pliny, Ep. iiL 9, 
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all has been done, owing to the suspense as to the anange- 
ments to be made about the Gauls. At last, however, after 
frequent postponements and serious debates, and when 
Pompey's wishes had been clearly seen to incline in the 
direction of passing a decree for Oesar quitting his province 
afier the ist of March next, a decree of the senate was 
passed, which I hereby send you, and some resolutions 
which were reduced to writing. 



Sesolutiom of the Senate. 

T'wenty-nintk of Seftemher ; in the temple of Apollo; the 
following assisted in drawing up the decree: L. Domitius 
Ahenoiarbus, son ofGmeus, of the Fabian tribe ; Q. CaciHus 
Metellus Pius Sdpio, son of Quintus, of the Fabian tribe ; L. 
Villius Annalis, son of Lucius, of the Pomptinian tribe ; C. 
Septimius, son of Titus, of the tribe Quirina ; C. Ludlius 
Hirrvs, son of Gaius, of the tribe Pupinia ; C. Scribonius 
Curio, son of Gaius, of the tribe Popilia ; L. Atteius Capito, 
son of Lucius, of the tribe Aniensis; M. Eppius, son of Marcus, 
of the tribe Terentina. 

Seeing that M. Marcellus, the consul, has made mention of 
the consular provinces, on that subject the senators have voted 
as follows: L. Paullus, C. Marcellus, the consuls, shall, when 
they have entered on their office, on the first of the month of 
March that is about to fall within their year of office, bring 
the matter of the consular pnminces before the senate, and shall 
not from the first of March bring any motion before the senate 
in prefirence thereto ; nor shall anything be brought before the 
senate in conjunction therewith by the consuls. And for the 
sake of that busijiess they shall hold meetings of the senate, 
eomitial days notwithstanding ; and shall draw up decrees of 
the senate. And when that business is being brought before 
the senate by the consuls, they may bring into the house those 
of the senators who are among the three hundred and sixty 
jurors without incurring penalties thereby. If on that matter it 
is necessary to bring any resolution before the people or piebs, 
Ser. Sulpiaus and M. Marcellus, the consuls, the prators, and 
the tribunes of the plebs, to whieheixr of them it seems good, 
shall bring it before the people or piebs. But if they shall fail 
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to bring it, whosoever art next in t^ce ihail bring it before 
people orplebs. 
No one vetoed. 

Twenty-nittth of September ; in the temple of Apollo ; the 
following assisted at drawing up the decree : L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, son of Gnaus, of the Fabian tribe ; Q. Caeilius 
Metellus IHus Scipio, son of Quintus of the Fabian tribe ; 
L. Villius Annalis, son of Ludus, of the Pomptinian tribe ; 
C. Septimiys, son of Titus, of the tribe Qvirina ; C. Lucilius 
Hirrus, son of Gaius, of the tribe Pupinia ; C. Scribonius 
Curio, son of Gaius, of the tribe PopiUa ; L. Atteius Capita, 
son of Lucius, of the tride Aniensis ; M. Fppius, son of 
Afareus, of the tribe Terentina. 

Seeing that M. Marcellus, the consul, has made mention of 
the conatlar provinces, on that subject the senators voted as 
follows : The senate is of opinion that none of those who have 
the power of vetoing or staying proceedings ought to offer any 
hindrance to a motion being brought before the house concern- 
ing the Republic of the Roman people, the Quirites, or a decree 
of the senate being made : whoso shall have so hindered or 
prohibited, the senate is of opinion that he has acted against 
the Republic. If anyone shall veto this decree, the senate 
orders that its resolution shall be committed to writing, and 
that the matter shall thereupon be brought before the senate 
{arid people). 

C. Calius, L. Vinicius, P. Cornelius, C. Vibtus Pokso, 
tribunes, vetoed this decree. 

Ordered also fy the senate concemiftg the soldiers now in 
the army of Gaius Ciesar : as to those of them who have served 
their full time or have pleas to allege whereby they ought to be 
disc^rged, a motion shall be brought before the haute to take 
cognixance of them and to look into their cases. If anyone 
vetoes this decree, ordered that the resolution be reduced to 
writi*^, and a motion brought before this house thereon. 

C. Ccelius, C. Pansa, tribunes, vetoed this decree of the 
senate. 

Ordered also by the senate that into the province of Cilicia, 
into the eight rentaining provinces administered 6y ex-pralors 
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with authority of praetor, those who have been prators and 
have not been to a province with imperium, such of them as in 
accordance with the decree of ihe senate are due to be sent into 
province as proprmtors, shall be sent into provinces as by lot 
shall be assigned. If from the category of these, thus due to 
be sent into provinces, there be not sufficient in number to go 
into the said provinces, then from whichever in each case is 
the senior college of prmiors who have not been to provinces, 
they shall in lihe manner go to provinces by lot: tf they are 
not sufficient to mahe up the number, then the^nef^ers of the 
college next in order shall have their names put into the 
lottery, until such time as the number is made up to such 
number as is due to be sent into provinces. If anyoTie vetoes 
this decree of the senate, let the resolution be reduced to writing. 
C. Ccelius, C, Pansa, tribunes, vetoed this decree of the 
senate. 

The following observation also of Cn. Pompeius attracted 
attention, and gave people a very great feeling of security, 
when he said that he could not, without unfairness, settle 
anything about Ciesar's provinces before the ist of March, 
but that after the ist of March he would not hesitate. 
When asked, what if anyone on that date vetoed it, he sad 
that it made no difference whether Csesar refused to obey the 
senate, or secured some one to prevent the senate passing a 
decree. " What if," said some one else, " he shall determine 
both to be consul and to keep his army? " To which he 
answered — with what mildness ! — '* What if my son should 
chcMtse to strike me with his stick P " By such words as these 
he has made people think that some negotiation was going 
on between Pompey and Cossar. And so I think Csesar is 
minded to adopt one of two alternatives — either to remain 
in his province, and not be a candidate this next .year, or, 
if he succeeds in getting elected, to leave his province. 
Curio is preparing to oppose him at every point. What he 
can do I don't know. I clearly see this, that if Curio keeps 
his wits about him, even though he effects nothing, he cannot 
possibly come utterly to griof. Curio treats me in a very 
gentlemanly way, and has forced a troublesome business on 
me by his present. For if he had not given me those African 
beasts, which had been imported for him to use at his games, 
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the thing might have been omitted Now, however, since 
give games I must, I would beg you, as I have often asked 
you before, to see that I have some beasts from your parts. 
I also commend to your attention the bond held by Sittius. 
I am sending my freedman Fhilo and the Greek Dipgenes 
to Cilicia, to whom I have intrusted a message and a letter 
to you. Pray be so good as to give them, and the business 
on which I have sent them, your special attention. For in 
the letter, which I have given them for you, I have stated 
in detail how extremely important it is to me. 



CCXXIII (F II, 9) 

TO M. C^LIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

. CiLiaA (November) 

M. CicKRQ, proconsul, greets M. Caclius, curule jedile 
elect First of ^1, as in duty bound, I congratulate you 
and express my delight at the rank which you have already 
attained, and your hopes of advancement in the future. It 
is somewhat late in the day ; that, however, does not arise 
from my negligence, but from my ignorance of everything 
that is going on. For I am in a district where, partly from 
its distance, and partly from brigandage, all news is as 
late as possible in arriving. Besides congratulating you, I 
can scarcely find words to thank you for having had an 
election calculated, as you said in your letter, to give us an 
endless fund of laughter. And so, as soon as I heard the 
news, I imagined myself in that man's skin — you know 
whom I mean — and personified to myself all that " rising 
generation " about which he is always talking so big. " 'Tis 
hard to say" — looking at you in my mind's eye the while, 
though far away, and as though I were talking to you face 
to face — 
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But since it bad surpassed my expectation, I bt^an tlie 
quotation; 

" A glad aurpiise 
Before my eyes," 

In fact, I all on a sudden stepped out "gay as gay can 
be," and when I was rebuked for being all but silly from 
excess of joy, I quoted in my defence, " Beyond all measure 
to express deUght," eta' In short, while laughing at him, I 
almost became another like him. But I will write more 
about this, and much else besides about you and to you, as 
soon as I have got a minute to spare. Meanwhile however, 
my dear Rufus, I am deeply attached to you — you whom 
fortune gave roe to be the promoter of my dignity, and such 
a scourge, not of my enemies only, but of my je^ous rivals 
also, that they had reason to be sorry in some cases for their 
evil deeds, and in others even for their stupidities. 



CCXXIV (F 11, 10) 
TO M. C^LIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

PiNDENissus, ati November 

M. Cicero, imperafor^ greets M. Caslius, curule sedile elect, 
lust see how letters fail to reach me ! For I cannot be in- 
duced to believe that you have not sent me any letter since 
your election to the xdileship, considering the importance of 
the fact and the congratulation for which it called : on your 
account, because it was what I was hoping for, on that of 
Hillus* (you see I lisp) because it was what I had not 

' 1 
"Irt 

iv. S 35). This is only a. " defence " ironically. 

' Ocero calls himselt impcrator, as having been greeted by that 
title by his soldiers in Ihe Held. This was a special us^e of Ihe title, 
to be disrii^uished from the same word applied to a n^istrate with 

imptrium. This title \ ' ' " —•-•-- ' - 

Bine war. It always ci 

Ihii subject is Dio, 43, 44 ; cp. 70, a 

■ Hillus tor Hirnis. It doe^'t see 
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expected. However, be assured that I have recdved no 
letter from you since that glorious election, which trans- 
ported me with deUght This makes me fear that the same 
may happen to my letter. For my part, I have never sent a 
single packet home without an inclosure for you, and nothing 
can be more delightful and beloved than you are to me. But 
let us return (not " wetum," for I have lost my lisp) to business. 
It is as you desired. For you could have wished me, you 
say, to have no more trouble than just enough for the laurel' 
You are afraid of the Parthians, because you have no con- 
fidence in the forces at my disposal. Well, the course of 
aflairs has been as follows. On the announcement of a 
Parthian invasion, relying on certain diiEculties in the country 
and on the natural features of the mountains, I led my army 
to Amanus, supported by a fairly good contingent of auxihaiy 
forces, and by a certain prestige attaching to my reputation 
among populations who had no personal knowledge of me. 
For one often hears in these parts, " Is that the man by whom 

the city , whom the senate ? " You can imagine the 

rest By the time I had arrived at Amanus, which is a 
mountain common to me and Bibulus, the dividing line 
being the watershed, our friend Cassius, to my great joy, had 
repulsed the enemy from Antiocb : Bibulus had taken over 
bis province. Meanwhile, with my full forces I harassed the 
population of Amanus, our immemorial foes. Many were 
killed and taken prisoners, the rest were scattered : the fortified 
strongholds were taken by surprise and burnt Accordingly, 
after a complete victory, having been arclaimed imperalor at 
Issns — in which place, as I have often been told by you, 
Chtarchus related to you that Darius was conquered by 
Alexander — I drew off my aimy to the most disturbed part 
of Cilicia. There for the past twenty-five days I have been 
assailing a very strongly fortified town called Pindenissus 
with earthwoiks, pent-houses, towers, and with such great re- 
sources and enei^, that the only thing now wanting to the 
attainment of the most glorious renown is the credit of 
taking the town ; and if, as I hope, I do take it, I will then 
at once send an oflicial despatch. For the present I content 
myself with writing this to you, to give you hope of attaining 

* Fori triumph. 
It G 
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your wish. But to return to the Parthians, the present 
summer has had the fairly fortunate result I have men- 
tioned : for the next, there is much cause for alarm. Where- 
fore, my dear Kufus, be vigilant : in the first place, that I 
may have a successor: but if that shall turn out to be, as you 
write, too much of a business, then, what is easy enough, 
that no additional period be imposed. About pohtics I 
expect in your letters, as I have said before, current events 
and, even more, conjectures of the future. Wherefore I b^ 
you earnestly to write me an account of everything in the 
greatest detfuL 



CCXXV (F VIII, 10) 
M. CELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Roue, j$ November 

I HAVE been much disturbed by the despatches of C. Cassius 
and Deiotarus. For Cassius has written to say that the 
forces of the Parthians are across the Euphrates : Deiotarus 
that they started for our province by way of Commagene. 
For my part, my chief alarm has been on your account, 
knowing as I do what your state of preparation in the way of 
an army is, lest this inroad should in any way endanger your 
prestige. For I should have had some fear for your life, 
even if you had had a more adequate army : as it is, the 
slendemess of your forces made me forbode a retreat, not a 
battle, on your part What view people would take of that, 
and how far what you were compelled to do would be likely 
' to be considered satisfactory — about this I am still feeling 
anxious, and shall not cease to bp alarmed till I hear of 
your having reached Italy. But the news of the passage of 
the Parthians has given rise to various suggesdons. One 
man is for sending Pompey, another against Pompe/s re- 
moval from the city, another for sending Csesar with his 
own anny, another the consuls; no one, however, is for 
sending any who are in Rome without office by a senatorial 
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decree.' The consuls, moreover, for fear of this decree 
being passed for their leaving Rome in military uniform, or 
of the business being ttansferred to some one else, which 
would involve a slight upon themselves as having been 
passed over, are so unwilUng to have any meeting of the 
senate at all, that they are getting a reputation for a want of 
energy in public business. But whether it is carelessness, or 
slackness, or the fear which I have suggested, behind this 
pretence of moderation there is concealed a disinclination to 
a province. No despatch has arrived from you, and had 
not that of Deiotarus followed his, it was beginning to be 
believed that Cassias, in order to represent devastation 
caused by himself as the work of the Parthians, invented 
the war, srait some Arabs into the province, and told the 
senate that they were Parthians. Wherefore I advise you to" 
describe minutely and cautiously the state of things in your 
part of the world, whatever it is, that you may not be said either 
to have ^een filling some particular person's sails, or to have 
kept back what it was important to know. We have now come 
to the last period of the year : for I write this letter on the 
iSth of November. I see plainly that nothing can be done 
before the ist of January. Yon know how slow and in- 
eifective Marcellus is, and how dilatory Servius. What sort 
of men do you suppose they are, or how can they possibly 
do what is against their inclination, when things which they 
do wish diey yet canyon so languidly as to give the impres- 
sion of not wishing them 7 Again, when the new magistrates 
come into office, if there is a Parthian war, this question 
will take up their first months. But if, on the other hand, 
there turns out to be no war, or only one such as you or 
your successors can manage with a small reinforcement, I 
perceive that Curio will bestir himself with two objects : first, 
to take something away from Cxsar ; and, secondly, to bestow 
somethii^ on Pompey, however insignificant and valueless 
the contribution may be. Moreover, Paullus talks about the 
province with irrational violence. His intemperance will be 
resisted by our friend Fumius : about several others I can- 
not form an opinion. This is all 1 know: other possible 
events I cannot yet decipher. I know that time brings 

< Which was regarded ts onconstihitional, and only to be justified tv 
: . SeeCsesar, J. C. 1.6, ^5. 
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many developments and upsets many arrangements: but 
whatever is going to happen will be confined within these 
limits. I have this addition to make to the proceedings of 
Curio — his proposal as to the Campanian land : as to which 
they say that Caesar is indifferent, but that Pompey is much 
opposed, lest it should be unoccupied and at CEesar's disposal 
when he returns. As to your leaving your province, I cannot 
promise to take measures to get a successor appointed : but 
I will at least pledge myself that your time is not prolonged. 
It is for you to consider whether, if the state of affairs, if the 
senate ui^e you to stay, if a refusal on our pait cannot 
decently be made, you choose to persevere in your deter- 
mination. My only business is to remember with what 
solemnity at your departure you laid the injunction on me 
not to allow of its happening. 



CCXXVI (F 11, 7) 

TO C SCRIBONIUS CURIO (IN ROMS' 

Dlicia, to December 

It is not usual to find fault with a tardy congratulation, 
especially if it has been omitted by no negligence : for I am 
far off, and news reaches me slowly. However, I both con- 
gratulate you and heartily wish that your tribunate may 
redound to your lasting reputation; and I exhort you to 
direct and control everything by your own good sense, and 
not allow yourself to be carried away by suggestions of others. 
There is no one who can give you wiser advice than you can 
give yourself: you will never make a slip, if you listen to 
your own heart. I don't write this inconsiderately : I am 
fiilly conscious to whom I am writing : I know your courage, 
I know your good sense. I am not afraid of your acting 
timidly or foolishly, if you maintain what you feel in your 
own heart to be right To what a political situation you 
have, I don't say fallen, but come — for it is by, your own 
deliberate choice and not by chance that you have brought 
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your tribuneshipinto the veiy midst of a crisis — you, of course, 
perceive. I do not doubt that you are considering how 
decisive in politics is the choice of seasons, how rapidly 
events shift, how uncertain are results, how pliable are men's 
wills, what treachery, what falseness, there is in life. But I 
beseech you, Curio, give your whole heart and mind, not to 
any new principle, but to that which I mentioned at the 
beginning of my letter ; commune with your own thoughts, 
take your own self into council, listen to yourself, obey your- 
self. It is not easy to find anyone capable of giving better 
advice to another than you are : to yourself, at any rate, no 
one will give better. Good heavens ! why am I not there to 
be, if you will, the spectator of your glory, or the sharer, or 
partner, or assistant in your counsels ? Although of this you 
do not in the least stand in need, yet, after alt, the greatness 
and intensity of my affection would have secured my being 
of some use to you by my advice. I will write at greater 
length to you at another time : for within the next few days I 
intend to send some letter-carriers frommyown establishment, 
that, since I have performed a public service with good results 
and to my own satisfaction, I may in one despatch give an 
account to the senate of the events of the whole summer. As 
to your election to the priesthood, you will learn from the letter 
which I delivered to your freedman Thraso how much trouble 
I have taken, and how difficult a matter it has been to deal 
with and maintain. For yourself. Curio, tn the name of your 
uncommon affection for me, and my own unparalleled one 
for you, I beg you not to allow any extension of time to be 
made in my case to this burden of a province. I urged this 
on you when 1 was with you, and when I had no idea that 
you were going to be tribune this year, and I have often 
made the same request by letter ; but then it was made to 
you as a member of the senate,' who was yet a young man - 
of the highest rank and the greatest popularity, now it is to 
a tribune, and that tribune a Curio : not to get any novel 
' Rodii^ senatore with the MSS. It seems to roe evidentlj right. 
Cicero sajs that when he iirsi appealed to Curio, he was only s private 
member of the senate, with only such influence as his rank and popularity 
gftve hiro — now he is a tribune who could vete an; such measure, tmd 
therefore had as great power in the matter as any man conid have. I 
do not think that Cicero would have called Curio his latalor, especially 
wtieu wishing to secure his services. 
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decree — ^wHch is usually somewhat more difficult — but to 
prevent any novelty : to support both a decree of the senate 
and laws, and to allow the terms under which I left Rome to 
remain as they are. This I earnestly beg of you again and 



CCXXVII (A V, 20) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRXJS) 

In camp at Pindenissus, 19 December 

On the morning of the Saturnalia (rjth December) the Pin- 
denissetse surrendered to me, on the fifty-seventh day from the 
beginning of our investment of them. " Who the mischief are 
your Pindenissetx ? who are they ? " you will say : " I never 
heard their name," Well, what am I to do? Could I turn 
Cilicia into an ^tolia or a Macedonia ? Let me tell you this, 
that with an army such as mine, and in a [dace like this, 
such a big business was impossible. You shall have it all 
en airigi, as you agreed in your last letter to take it. 
You know about my airival at Ephesus, for you have con- 
gratulated me on my enthusiastic reception on that day, 
which gave me as much pleasure as anything ever did in my 
life. Thence, after a surprising reception in such towns as 
lay on my road, I arrived at Laodicea on the 31st of July. 
I remained there two days in the midst of great enthusiasm, 
and by my conciliat<wy language removed the rankling in- 
juries of the last four years. I did the same afterwards during 
my five days stay at Apamea and three days at Synnada, five 
at Philomelium, ten at Iconium. Nothing could be more 
impartial, mild, or dignified, than my administration oCjustice 
there. Thence I came to the camp on the 24th of August ; 
on the 28th I inspected the army at Iconium. From this 
camp, on receipt of serious news as to the Parthians, I started 
for Cilicia by way of that part of Cappadocia which borders 
on Cilicia, with the design of impressmg upon the Armenian 
Artavasdes and the Parthians themselves that they were pre- 
cluded from entering Cappadocia. After having been en- 
camped for five days at Cybistra in Cappadocia, I got 
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intelligence that tbe Parthians were at a long distance from 
that entrance into Cappadoda, and were rather threatening 
Cilida. I thecefore marched rapidly into Cilicia by the 
"Gates" of Taurus. I arrived at Tarsus on the sth of 
October. Thence I pressed on to Mount Amanus, vhich 
divides Syria from Cilicia by the line of its watershed — a 
mountain full of immemorial enemies. Here, on the 13th 
of October, we cut a large number of the enemy to pieces. 
We took some very strongly fortified posts by a night attack 
of Pomptinus's, and by one led by myself in the morning, 
and burnt them. I was greeted as imperator by the soldiers. 
For a few days we were encamped on the very spot which 
Alexander had occupied against Darius at Issus, a com- 
mander not a little superior to either you or me I Having 
stayed there five days, and having ravaged and devastated 
Amanus, we evacuated that place. For you know that there 
are things called " panics," called also " war's idle rumours." ' 
From the report of our arrival encouragement was at once 
given to Cassius, then confined to Antioch, and alarm 
inspired in the Parthians. Accordingly, as they were retiring 
from that town, Cassius pursued them and gained a hand- 
some victory. In the course of this retreat the Parthian 
leader, Osaces, a man in high authority, received a wound of 
which a few days afterwards he died. My name became 
very popular in Syria. Meanwhile Bibulus arrived. I sup>- 
pose he wanted to be on an equality with me in the matter 
of this vain acclamation of imptrator. In this same Mount 
Amanus he begins "looking for a bay-leaf in awedding cake."* 
But he lost the whole of tus first cohort and the centurion 
of the first line, a man of high rank in his own class, Asinius 
Dento, and the other centurions of the same cohort, as well 
as a military tribune, Sezt Lucilius, son of T. Gavius Oepio, 
a man of wealth and high position. It was really a very 
galling blow both in itself and in the time of its reception. 
I was at Pindenissus, the most strongly fortified town of 
Eleutherodlicia, ' never peaceful within living memory, Tbe 

' rdraviKi, rd a>^ rmi iroUfi(ni. See Polyb. xzix. 6, nXU ttiiA 
rm wekkfutB. 

* An euy feat. Wedding cakei were baked on bay-leavei. 

* The EUtHMerKiUta were the mountain Iribea thu bad not been 
e«.mplelelp fubjected to the Romaa ^iioviQce. 
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people were fierce and btav^ aod furnished with everything 
necessary for standing a de^ We soirounded it wi^ 
stockade and ditch, with a huge eaithwoik, pent-houses, an 
exceedingly lofty tower, a great supply of artillery, a, large body 
of archers. After great lahour and prepaiatioD I finished 
the business without loss to my army, thou^ with a la^e 
number of wounded. I am spendii^ a merry Saturnalia, and 
so are my soldiers, to whom I have given up all spoil except 
captives : the captives were sold on the third day of the 
Saturnalia (19th December), the day on which I write this. 
The sum refUized at the tribunal is 12,000 sestertia {about 
;£96,ooo). I intend to hand over the army to my brother 
Quintus to lead hence into winter quarters in the disturbed 
districts. I am myself going back to Laodicea. 

So much for this. But to return to points omitted. As to 
what ^ou urge upon me most warmly, and which in fact is 
more important than anything else, namely, your anxiety that 
I should satisfy my carping Ligurian critic,' may I die if any- 
thing could be more fastidious than my conduct And I do 
not now speak of it as " self-restraint," which is a virtue con- 
sidered capable of resisting pleasure : vhile the fact is that I 
never in all my life felt such pleasure as I do at my own in- 
t^rity. And it is not so much the reputation I get by it — 
thouf^ that is of the highest — as the thing itself that de- 
lights me. In short, it was worth the trouble : I never ap- 
preciated myself or knew fully of what I was capable in this 
direction. I have good reason for being puffed up. Nothing 
could be more splendid. Meanwhile, here 's a score for me ! 
Ariobarzanes is alive and a king all owing to me. By my 
prudence and prestige, and by refusing to receive even the 
visits, to say nothing of the bribes, of the conspirators 
against his life, I have, merely en passant, saved a king and 
a kii^dom. In the meantime from Cappadocia not the 
value of a hair ! I have recovered Brutus from his dejec- 
tion, whom I love no less than you do, I had almost said, 
than I do you. And I almost hope that throughout my year 
of office not a farthing's expense will be caused to my pro- 
vince. There 's the whole story for you. 

' Supposed to refer to P. £lius Ligur. tnlnme in B.C. 57, u^ a 
MUer <q>ponenL 
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I am now composing an official despatch to send to Rome. 
It will be somewhat fuller of matter than if I had sent it from 
Amanus. But to think that you won't be at Rome ! And 
yet everything depends on the ist of March. For I am 
afraid, if, on the question of the province coming up, Cfesar 
shall refuse compliance, I may be kept here. If you were 
there when this was going on, I should not have been at all 
afraid. I return to the city news, which, after a long interval 
of ignorance, I have at length learnt from your most delight- 
ful letter received on the i6th of December. This was con- 
veyed by your freedman Philogenes after a very long and 
far from safe journey. For the letter you say that you de- 
livered to the slaves of Lsenius I have not received. I am 
delighted about Caesar, and the decrees of the senate, and at 
what you expect to happen. If he gives way to these we are 
safe. That Seius got scorched in Plsetorius's fire does not 
grieve me much.' I long to know why Lucceius has been 
so hot about Q. Cassius, and what has been done about it 
For myself, as soon as I arrive at Laodicea I am bidden to 
invest Quintus, your sister's son, with the toga vtrilis, and I 
will keep a more than usually careful eye upon him. Deio- 
tanis, who has been of great assistance to me, is, according 
to a letter received from him, about to come to Laodicea 
•with our two boys.' I am expecting another letter from 
you from Epirus, that I may get a notion not only of your 
business life, but of your holiday also. Nicanor serves me 
well and receives liberal treatment at ray hands. I think I 
shall send him to Rome with my official despatch, to secure 
its being conveyed with more than conunon promptitude, 
and that he may also bring me trustworthy intelligence about 
you and from you. That your Alexis so often puts in a 
greeting to me is gratifying. But why does he not treat me 
to a letter of his own, as my Alexis does you.* I am looking 
out for a horn for Phsemius. But enough of this. Take 

' M. FUetoiias Cesliuiiis, condemned for eitottion ; M. Seius (sedile 
B.C. 7j) had \a some wny been involved. 

' His son Marcus and nephew Quintus, who had been on a visit to 
the younger Deiotanis. See Letters CCVIII, CCXVII. 

' " My Afeiis " means Cicero's secretary Tiro. Tiro writes letters 
to Atticus : Alexis only add* a complimeataiy postscript in thwe of 
Atticus to Gcero. 
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care of your health, and let me know when you think of going 
to Rome. Good-bye 1 good-bye I 

I have recommended your interests and your agents in 
very warm terms to Thermus, both in a personal interview at 
Ephesus and now by letter, and I gathered that he was himself 
very anxious to serve you. Pray, as I have often mentioned 
before, see about the house of Pammenes,' and take care 
that the boy is not deprived, by any means, of what he now 
possesses through our joint support I not only think that 
this concerns the honour of us both, but it will also gratify 
me personal^ very much. 



CCXXVIII (F VII, 32) 

TO P. VOLUMNIUS EUTRAPELUS (AT ROME) 

CiLiciA (December) 

Owing to your having in familiar style, as you were quite 
entitled to do, dropped yom /iranomen in your letter to me, 
1 was at first doubtful whether it did not come from Volum- 
nius the senator, with whom I am very intimate, but pre- 
sently the tvrpairtXla of the letter itself convinced me that it 
was yours.' In that letter I was delighted with everything 
except this : you are not shewing yourself a very enei^etic 
agent in maintaining my rights in my mines of (Attic) salt. 
For you say that, ever since my depajture, everybody's iofis 
mots, and amoi^ those even Sestius's,* are fathered on me. 

' Fammenes, anAthenUnriietoridBn.ofabouttheBameiigeBsCicero, 
menlioned in Orat. % loj, ua great admirer of Demosthenes. It does 
not seem certain that this is the same man. At any rate, whoever he 
was, he leems to have died, and his son Co have had some difficulty in 
maintaining his right to his house, in which Cicero and AtEicus had helped 

* ih-pa7riXla,"giadoutpliyfulneEs,"siig£estiDghis friend's cognomen 

Eutraitlui. 

' Thoagh it cannot be proved, there is no reason why this may ni 
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What! do you allow that ? Dont you stand up for me? Don't 
you protest ? Why, I did hope that I had left my Awm tnols 
with such a clear stamp on them, that their style might be 
recognized at a glance. But as there is so much scum in the 
city, that nothing can be so graceless as not to seem graceful ' 
to some one, do your best, an you love me, to maintain, on 
your solemn affidavit,' that they are none of mine, unless 
sharp double meaning, subtle hjrperbole, neat pun, laugh- 
able rapa rpooZoKiay — Unless everything else, in fact, which I 
set forth in the person of Antonius in my second book 
tie Oratore,' shall appear en rigle and really witty. For as 
to your complaints about the law courts I care much less. 
Let all the defendants, for what I care, go hang ! If Selius 
himself is eloquent enough to establish his freedom, I don't 
trouble myself. But my prerc^tive of wit, please let us defend 
by any amount of injunctions. In that department you are 
the only rival 1 fear : I don't think anything of the rest. Do 
you suppose I am laughing at you ? I never knew before 
that you were so sharp I But, by Hercules, joking apart, I 
did think your letter very witty and neatly turned. But 
those particular stories,* laughable as they in fact were, did 
not, aU the same, make me laugh. For I am anxious that 
the friend to whom you refer should have as much weight 
as possible in his tribuneship, both for his own sake — for, as 

(Cat 44). Though Ciceco ma.; hav« bad every lespect for him, he majr 
also have thought poor); of bis style of wiL Ctcero'a own facully for wit' 
tidsms is often referred to, and at limes got him into trouble, as in (he 
camp of Pompey in B.C. 49-48 (z PkU. % 30). For the poor atyle of 
Sestius's writing see Letter CCCXIV. 

' He uses two words, (btWiipev and vtrmtlum, which involve a play on 
words — "without Cytherea" and "Venus-like" — wiuch cannot well 
be represented in English. 

' Sacramtnio, properly the deposit paid inio court by the parties to a 
suit as security. 

' ZV Onion, ii. _| 835 «f., where, howerer, the speaker is not 
Antonius, but C. lulios Oesar Sbabo Vopiscus. The dt Oralari was 
composed in b.c. 55. 

* Jlla. Editors generally wish to insert some word here, such as 
Curimis or ixtrana, to make the meaning clear. But we must re- 
member that Cicem is answering a letter, and his correspondent would 
have no doubt of his meaning, though we are left to guess it. The 
next sentence shews that the reference it to Curio, of whose election 
Cicero therefore knows, which dales the letter as not earlier than 
December. See Letter CCXXV. 
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you know, he is a great favourite of mine — and also, by 
Hercules, for that of the Republic, which, however un- 
grateful to myself it may be, I shall never cease to love. 
You, however, my dear Volumnius, since you have begun 
doing so, and now see also that it gives me pleasure, write 
to me as often as possible about affairs in the dty, about 
politics. I Uke the gossiping style of your letter. Farther- 
more, speak seriously to Dolabella, whom I see and believe 
to be very anxious for my regard,and to be most affectionately 
disposed towards me ; encourage him in that disposition, 
and make him wholly mine ; not, by Hercules, that there 
is anything lacking in him, but as I am very much set upon 
it, I don't think I am shewing too much anxiety. 



CCXXIX (F xni, 53) 

TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (PROPRIETOR 
ASIA') 

ClUCIA 

I HAVK long been very intimate with L. Genucilius Curvus, 
who is a very excdlent man and of an exceedingly grateful 
disposition. I recommend him to you without reserve, and 
introduce him to you, in the first place, that you may give 
him facilities generally in all his affairs, so far as your 
honour and position will allow — and, indeed, that wiU be 
in everything, for he will never ask anything of you in- 
consistent with his own character, or, indeed, with yours. 

' Thennai was proprslor in Asia B.C. 51-50. He ms a strong 
Optimate, and we find bim in urns for Pompef in B.C. 49 (Gees. B. C. 
L 12). Cxsai calls him pnetor io B.C. 49, but Ihat is probably a loose 
expression for prafotitu. This and Ihe rest of the letters for this year 
arc formal letters of introduction or recommendation. Their tmief 
interest is the light they throw npon the financial poutioa and dealings 
of a province. Cicero prided himself upon the composition of sudi 
letters, but it will be remembered that he warned his friends that they 
were not to be taken too seriously unless he gave special indications to 
thateSecL 
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But in a special manner also I commend to your protection 
his business concerns in Hellespontus : first, to enable him 
to maintain the privilege in regard to land-holding, which 
the state of Parium gave him by decree, and which he has 
always maintained without dispute ; and, in the second place, 
that you should, in case of his being involved in a suit with 
a Hdlespontian, refer it to that diocese/ However, I do 
not think that, having recommended him with the utmost 
earnestness to you in general, I need go into particular 
cases affecting him. The upshot is this : whatever attention, 
kindness, or mark of honour you bestow on Genucilius, 
I shall consider that you have bestowed on me and my 
interests. 



CCXXX (F XIII 56) 
TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (IN ASIA) 

ClUCIA 

Cluvius ' of Puteoli is very attentive to and intimate with 
me. He believes that, having business in your province, 
unless, during your governorship, he has secured it by a 
letter of recommendation from me, he will have to put it 
down as lost and hopeless. Well, now, since so heavy a 
burden is laid on me by a very kind friend, I will also lay a 
burden on you, warranted by your eminent services to me ; 
and yet in doing so I am unwilling to be troublesome to 
you. The people of Mylasa and Alabanda owe Cluvius 
money. Euthydemus told me, when I was at Ephesus, that 
he would see that ecdici' were sent from Mylasa to Rome. 

' lioiaiaa; <.<., the &dminiattative district of HellespODtas, thedistrict 
along the Hellespont and Proponlis {DardarulUs and Sta a/ Marmera). 
The chief town wsa Cyiicua. Farium was about tiilf mil^ to the weit 
iif it, mod. Kamara. 

' M. Cluvius was a baBlcer of Puteoli He afterwardi made Cicero 
heir to part of his property {Att, xiii. 46). 

' Commissioners in a province authorized to settle ft money or other 
claim, which could be heard at Rome, whereas A'^aTi could only peiitiOD 
the senate for some grant 01 order. 
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That has not been done. I hear that legates have been 
sent ; but I prefer ecdict, in order that some settlement may 
be made. Therefore I beg you to order them and the 
Alabandians to send ecdici to Rome. Besides this, Philocles 
of Alabanda has mortgaged some property to Cluvius. The 
time of the mortgage has expired. I would like you to see 
that he either gives up possession of the property mortgaged 
and surrenders it to Cluvius's agents, or pays the money ; 
and farther, that the people of Heraclea and Bargylia, who 
are also in his debt, should either pay the money or give 
him a lien on their revenues. The people of Caunus also 
owe him money, but they allege that they have placed the 
money on deposit. I should like you to investigate that, 
and, if you ascertain that they have not deposited the money, 
either by edict or decree, to see that Cluvius's claim to 
interest is secured to him by your decision,' I am the more 
anxious on these points, because the interests of our friend 
Cn. Pompeius is involved also, and because he appears to 
me to be even more anxious about it than Cluvius himself.' 
I am very desirous that he should be satisfied with my 
exertions on hi^ behalf. On these matters I earnestly and 
repeatedly ask your assistance. 



CCXXXI (F xm. 55) 
TO Q. MINUCIUS THERMUS (IN ASIA) 

CiLICIA 

Although, when I spoke to you at Ephesus of the business 
(rf my l^ate M. Anneius, I gathered that you were strongly 
inclined to do anything for his own sake, nevertheless, I 
value M. Anneius so highly, and think that you value me 
so highly, that I do not hesitate to allow my recom- 
mendation to be added as a finishing stroke to your exist- 

' If the money was duly deposited at x bwik 01 temfrie, interest would 
not be any longer payable. 

* Cluvius appeals to be acting for Fompey, and some suppose that 
Pompey was the real creditor in ail these cases. 
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ing willingness to serve him. For, though I have long been 
attached to M. Anneius — as I have practically shewn by offer- 
ing him a l^ation unasked, after having refused many who 
asked for it — yet, since he has been associated with me in war 
and the conduct of military affairs, I have come to know that 
his courage, good sense, honour, and loyalty to myself are so 
eminent, that I now value him as highly as anyone in the 
world. You know that he has a suit with the people of 
Sardis : I explained the merits of the case to you at Ephesus : 
but you witl, nevertheless, inquire into it more easily and satis- 
factorily on the spot As to the rest, by Hercules, I long 
hesitated what exactly to write to you. For your manner of 
deciding questions at law is justly celebrated, and known to 
your high credit We, again, have no need of anything in 
this case, but that you should decide the question according 
to your usual principles. But yet, since I am fully aware 
how great the influence of a prsetor is— especially a pnetor 
whose character for honesty, firmness, and equity is ac- 
knowledged on all hands — I do ask of you, in the name of 
our very close indmacy and of the many mutual good ser- 
vices, which have benefited us both equally, by a display of 
cordiality, by an exercise of influence, and by an exertion of 
zeal to convince M. Armeius, not only that you are his friend 
(this he does not doubt, for he has often remarked it to me), 
but that you have been made much more his friend by this 
letter of mine. Finalljf, I don't think you feel any hesitation 
as to how well you will be investing your kmdness with a 
man of the most grateful disposition and most excellent 
principles. 



CCXXXII (F xm, 6l) 

TO P. SILIUS NERVA (PROPRIETOR OF 
BITHYNIA AND PONTUS) 



I THINK you know that I was very intimate with T, Finnius. 
This fact he testified by his will, for he appointed me both a 
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guardian and an heir in the second degree. To his son, who 
is attached to me and is a man of learning and good char- 
acter, the people of Nioea owe a large sum of money, 
amounting to eight milUon sesterces (about ;£64,ooo), and, 
as I am informed, they are especially anxious to pay him. 
1 shall be much obliged therefore — for not only the other 
guardians, who know how highly you value me, but the boy 
himself also are convinced that you will do anything for me — 
if you will take the trouble to see, as far as your honour and 
position will allow, that as large a part of the money as 
possible is paid to Pinnius on account of the people of 
Nicsa. 



CCXXXni (F XIU, 62) 
TO P. SILIUS NERVA (IN BITHYNU) 

CiLICIA 

I WAS very much obliged to you in the business of Atilius — 
for though I was late in the field I managed by your kind- 
ness to save a respectable Roman knight — and, by Hercules, 
I always did believe that you were one on whom I could 
rely, owing to the attachment to and rare friendship with 
Lamia common to us both. Accordingly, first of all I offer 
you my thanks for having freed me from all annoyance i 
then I follow this up with a piece of impudence — but I will 
make up for it : for I will always pay you attention and 
stand up for you with the utmost eneigy. Pray, if you care 
for me, be sure you hold my brother Quintus in the same 
regard as you do me. By so doing you will crown your 
kindness and greatly enhance it 
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CCXXXIV (F XIII, 64) 
TO P. SILIUS NERVA (IN BITHYNIA) 

CiLICIA 

MvfriendNero' thanks me in terms of quite utonishing and 
incredible wannih, saying that no mark of honour which 
could have been given him was omitted by you. Yod will 
be richly rewarded by him, for he is the most grateful young 
fellow in the world. But, by heaven, I too am exceedingly 
obliged to you : for of all our men of rank I value none more 
than him. And so, if you do what he wished me to ask of 
you, I shall be supremely obliged : first, in the matter of 
Fausanias of Alabajida, if you would keep the business back 
till Nero arrives — I have gathered that he is very interested 
in him, and so I put this request strongly — and next if you 
would regard as specially commended to your care the 
people of Nysa,* whom Nero regards as his special friends 
and is most energetic in protecting and defending, so that 
this city may feel that its best protection consists in Nero 
being its patron. I have often recommended ServiUus 
Strabo ' to you : I now do so with the greater earnestness that 
Nero has taken up his case. I only ask you to push on the 
business, so as not to leave an innocent man a prey to the greed 
of some governor unlike yourself. This will be a favour to 
me ; but I shall also consider it an instance of your natural 
kindness. The upshot of this letter is that you should ad- 
vance Nero in all possible ways, as you have started doing 

' T, Claudias Nero, the Mare tiasbiDd of IJni. He seems to hive 
visited Cicero with & view lo manTing TuUik, but wis too lale, Tereotia 
baving already betrothed her to Dolabella. Se« LetIM CCLXXV. 

* r^sa, in Caria, was known at this tiine lor several eminent philo- 
■ophera and rhetoricians.'snd was Iherefore probably visiled by Roman 



youths, and had need oi»,palrtnui (Strabo, xiv. 2, g{ 43-4S). 
' Nothing 11 known of this man, apparently. He seems 
Carian Greek, & freedman of some Servilias. It is ■ cniions coincidence 



' Nothing is known of this man, appaiently. 
_ irian Greek, & freedman of some Servilias. It is 1 
Ihat the geographer Strabo studied at Nysa, acd prob»blj not long tSia 
•his tin- - 
II. 
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■ad have done. Your province, unlike this of mine, offers 
a wide theatre' for dispkyii^ the glorious reputation of a 
young man of h^h birth, genius, and disinterested conduct. 
Wherefore, if he enjoys your support, as 1 am sure he will 
do and has done, he will be enabled to secure and bind to 
his interests most respectable bodies of clients which are a 
heritage fram his ancestors. In this respect, if you give him 
your assistance, with the man himself you will have made a 
s[riendid investment of your kindness, but you will also have 
exceedingly obliged me. 



CCXXXV (F XIII, 65) 

TO P. SILIUS NERVA (PROPILETOR OF 
BITHYNIA AND PONTUS) 

ClUCIA 

I AM very Intimate and in constant commnnication with P. 
Terentius Hispo, who is engaged in the collection of the 
pi^ture-duesas deputy-manager, and many important services, 
equally advantageous to us both, have been interchanged 
between ns. It is of capital importance to bis reputation to 
settle the contracts with the remaining states. I dont 
forget that we tried to do that at Ephesus, but were quite 
unable to get the assent of the Ephesians. But since, as is 
the general opinion, and, as I understand, you have secured 
'as weU by your singular uprightness, as by your kindness 
and gentleness, that the slightest expression of your wish 
meets with the readiest consent of the Greeks to any object 
you have in view, I beg you with more than common 

' vn»t Cicero means by caUiag Bithynia a "theatre" is explained 
by refeieDce to voL i., p. S5. 

* Od the public pastures the inbabitants fed cattle, paying a fixed 
sum {scri/^ura) Sot the privilege. Is Asia this icriptura was collected 
by oompaoies oifubluani, who payed a lixed sum to the treasury, and 
them covenanted with each state as 10 the amount payable. The head 
of E*ch a compaDy {consisting of «quiies) was called m^iiler, the local 
agent fr» mu^ittre, on ttw analogy lifr* ■centiiU, pro fratort, etc. 
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earnestness, for tbe sake of my credit, to determine that 
Hispo shall gain this distinction.' I may add that I am 
closely connected with the partners in the pasture company, 
not only because that company as a body is my client, but 
also because I am very intimate with most of the individual 
partners. By acting thus you will not only have assisted 
my friend Hispo in consequence of a recommendation of 
mine, and given the company still greater confidence in 
me, but you will yourself also receive the most ample 
reward from the regard of this most gratefully disposed 
man, as well as the thanks of the partners, who are men of 
the highest position, and you will have done me personally 
a very great kindness. Pray be assured that in your whole 
province and the whole sphere of your government there is 
nothing that you can do that could gratify me more. 



CCXXXVI (F xm, 9) 

TO P. FURIUS CRASSIPES' (QUAESTOR OF 
BITHYNIA) 

CiLICIA 

Although in a personal interview I recommended as 
earnestly as I could to you the puilicani of Bithynia, and 
thoi^ I gathered that by your own inclination, no less than 
from my recommendation, you were anxious to promote the 
advantage of that company in every way within your power, 
yet, since those interested thought it of great importance to 
them that I should inform you by letter what my feeling 
towards them was, I have not hesitated to write you this. 
For I wish you to believe that, while I have ever had the 

' As agenl for his company. Tlie smoother things went, no doubt, 
Ibe better for the agent, as in all businesses. 

' For Crassipes, who was helrolhed, if not manied, to Tullia as bei 
second hasband, see Lettei CVII. The bieaking off tbe betrothal 
liiiscidiHm) oi the divorce {divartium), we don't know which, tad 
evidently not left bim ax. enmity with Cicero. 
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greatest pleasure in doing as much as possible for the 
order of publkani generally, yet this particular company of 
Bithynia has my special good wishes. The company, owing 
to the rank and birth of its members, constitutes a very 
important section of the state ; ' for it is made up of members 
of the other companies ; and it so happens that a very 
large number of this company are on extremely intimate 
terms with me, and especially the man who is at the present 
time at the head of the business, P. Rupilius, son of 
Publius, of the tribe Menenia, the master of that company. 
Such being the case, I beg you with more than commoa 
earnestness to protect Cu. Pupius, who is an employ^ of 
this company, by every sort cH kindness and liberality 
within your power; and to secure, as you easily may, that his 
services shall be as satisfactory as possible to the company, 
while at the same time determining that the jwoperty and 
interests of the partners — as to which 1 am well aware how 
much power a quiestor possesses — should be secured and 
promoted. While you will in this be doing me a very great 
favour, I can at the same time from personal experience 
give you my promise, and pledge my word for it, that you 
will find the partners of the Bithynia company mindful of 
and grateful for any service you have rendered them. 
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ice till the «nd of July, and did not re 
or Rome till the bre' 

IS therefore absent tr 
B.C. so. Con., wasgoinEOi 

L. ^niliu. br letters. 1 , , _ _ 

u Cbudloi '^' year> and outwardly Ihingp Bcemed quieter. Bat the 
MarceUui. Stoim WRS brewing, and the first syiDptom of it was 

Curio's change of parlies, inSuenced by an enormous 
bribe. As tribune he stood in the way of the senatorial decree for 
Caesar's recall, and on going out of office (loth December) went straight 
to CoKar at Ravenna and ui^ed him to march on Rome. The letters 
of the ^ear (batien, of course, of speeches or literature) give perhapa 
the most lively picture extant in antiquity of a political movement. It 

' Or, leaving oat. fan, " is the most important in the dty." 
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U the nearert 
yet in the mor 
and touched w 

TO M. PORCIUS CATO (AT ROME) 

CiuaA (January) 

Your own immense prestige and my unvarying belief in 
your consummate virtue have convinced me of the great 
importance it is to me that you should be acquainted with 
what I have accomplished, and that you should not be 
ignorant of the equity and disinterestedness with which I 
protected our allies and governed my province. For if you 
knew these facts, I thought I should with greater ease secure 
your approval of my wishes. 

Having entered my provinoe on the last day of July, and 
seeing that the time of year made it necessary for me to 
make all haste to the army, I spent but two days at Laodicea, 
four at Apamea, three at Synnada, and the same at Philo- 
melium.' Having held lai^ely attended assizes in these 
towns, I freed a great number of cities from very vexatious 
tributes, excessive interest, and fraudulent debt Again, the 
army having before my arrival been broken up by something 
like a mutiny,' and five cohorts— without a legate or a 
military tribune, and, in fact, actually without a single cen- 
turion — having taken up its quarters at Fhilomelium, white 
the rest of the army was in Lycaonia, I ordered my legate 
M. Anneius to bring those five cohorts to join the main 
army ; and, having thus got the whole army together into 
one place, to pitch a camp at Iconium in Lycaonia. This 
order having been energetically executed by him, I arrived 
at the camp myself on the 34th of August, having meanwhile, 
in accordance with the decree of the senate, collected in the 
intervening days a strong body of reserve men, a very 

' TfaesetimeidoDotexacttyagree with those ^TCnia Letters CCVII 
and CCXXVII, bat the differences ue onimpottant and might easily 
be accoanted for by lapse of memory. 

' Stditient quadam. He qualifies itdilicnt, as he doesn't wish to say 
that there was a downright mutiny ; auadam might l>e tnuislated "so 
to speak." He had heiud of these difliculiies in the army, but hoped 
that they h»d been put right by Appim Claudius. 



V/ 
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ideqiiate force of cavalry, and a contingent of volunteers 
from the free peoples and allied sovereigns. While this was 
going on, and when, after reviewing the army, I had on the 
28th of August begun my march to Cilicia, some legates 
sent to me by the sovere^n of Comm^ene announced, with 
every sign <rf panic, yet not without some foundation, that 
the Parthians had entered Syria, On hearing this I was 
rendered very anxious both for Syria and my own province, 
and, in fact, for all the rest of ^ia. Accordingly, I made 
up my mind that I must lead the army through the district 
of Cappadocia, which adjoins Cilicia. For if I had gone 
straight down into Cilicia, I could easily indeed have held 
Cilicia itself, owing to the natural strength of Mount 
Amanus^for there are only two defiles opening into Cilicia 
from Syria, both of which are capable of being dosed by 
insignificant garrisons owing to their narrowness, nor can 
anything be imagined better fortified than is Cilicia on the 
Syrian side— but I was disturbed for Cappadocia, which is 
quite open on the Syrian side, and is surrounded by kings, 
who, even if they are our friends in secret, nevertheless do 
not venture to be openly hostile to the Parthians. Accord- 
ingly, I pitched my camp in the extreme south of Cappa- 
docia at the town of Cybistra, not far from Mount Taurus, 
with the object at once of covering Cihcia, and of thwarting 
the designs of the neighbouring tribes by holding Cappa- 
docia. Meanwhile, in the midst of this serious commotion 
and anxious expectation of a very formidable war, king 
Deiotarus, who has with good reason been always highly 
honoured in your judgment and my own, as well as that of 
the senate— a man distinguished for his goodwill and loyalty 
to the Roman people, as well as for his eminent courage 
and wisdom— sent legates to tell me that he was on his way 
to my camp in full force. Much affected by his zeal and 
kindness, I sent him a letter of thanks, and urged him to 
hasten. However, being detained at Cybistra five days while 
maturing my plan of campaign, I rescued king Ariobar- 
zanes, whose ^ety had been intrusted to me by the senate 
on your motion, from a plot that, to his surprise, had been 
formed against him : and I not only saved his life, but I 
took pains also to secure that his royal authority should be 
respected. Metras and Athen<eus (the latter strongly coio- 
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mended to me by yourself)i who had been exiled owing to 
the persistent enmity of queen Athenais, I restored to a 
position of the highest influence and favour with the king. 
Then, as there was danger of serious hostilities arising in 
Cappadocia in case the priest,' as it was thought likely that 
he would do, defended himself with arms — for he was a young 
man, well furnished with horse and foot and money, and 
relyit^ on * those all who desired political change of any sort 
— I contrived that he should leave the kingdom V and that the 
king, without civi! war or an appeal to arms, with the full 
authority of the court thoroughly secured, should hold the 
kingdom with proper dignity. Meanwhile, I was informed 
by despatches and messengers from many sides, that the 
Parthians and Arabs had approached the town of Andoch 
in great force, and that a large body of their horsemen, 
which had crossed into Cilicia, had been cut to pieces by 
some squadrons of my cavalry and the prxtorian cohort 
then OR garrison duty at Epiphanea. Wherefore, seeing 
that the forces of the Parthians had turned their backs 
upon Cappadocia, and were not fat from the frontiers of . 
Cilicia, I led my army to Amanus with the longest forced 
inarches I could. Arrived there, I learnt that the enemy 
had retired from Antioch, and that Bibulus was at Antioch. 
I thereupon informed Deiotanis, who was hurrying to join 
me with a large and strong body of horse and foot, and. 
with all the forces he could muster, that I saw no reason for 
his leaving his own dominions, and that in case of any new 
event, I would immediately write and send to him. ^Jid a> 
my intention in coming had been to relieve both provinces, 
should occasion arise, so now I proceeded to do what I had 
all along made up my mind was greatly to the interest of 
both provinces, namely, to reduce Amanus, and to remove 
from that mountain an eternal enemy. So I made a feint 
of retiring from the mountain and making for other parts 
of Ciiida : and having gone a day's march from AmaniK 
and pitched a camp, on the 1 2th of October, towards evening, 

' The priest oF the temple of Belloni at Comuut, who bid commaiMl 
over a large body of slaves of the temple tnd its dependeadeh It wu 
a posilioD of qiiasi-T0;a1 power. Pompey luul confiimed or rcKored 1 
MTtain ArcheUus in this position. 

* I venture to read el/retus its, for Tyrrell's ego tuft iit, " with safet j 
to tboit," which i* a veiy doubtful coustmction. 
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at Epiphanea, with my army in light marching order I 
effected such a night march, that by dawn on the 13th I 
was already ascending Amanus. Having formed the cohorts 
and auxiliaries into several columns of attack — I and my 
legate Quintus (my brother) commanding one, my l^ate 
C Pomptinus another, and my legates M. Anneius and 
L. TulUus the rest — we surprised most of the inhabitants, 
who, being cut off from all retreat, were killed or taken 
prisoners. But Eiana, which was more like a town than a 
Wltage, and was the capital of Amanus, as also Sepyra and 
Commons, which offered a determined and protracted re- 
sistance from before daybreak till four in the afternoon — 
Pomptinus being in command in that part of Amanus — we 
took, after killing a great number of the enemy, and stormed 
and set fire to several fortresses. After these operations we 
lay encamped for four days on the spurs of Amanus, near the 
Ara Alexandri,^ and all that time we devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the remaining inhabitants of Amanus, and devastating 
their lands on that side of the mountain which belongs to 
my province. Having accomplished this, I led the army 
away to Findenissus, a town of the Eleutherocihces. 
And since this town was situated on a very lofly and 
strongly fortified spot, and was inhabited by men who have 
never submitted even to the kings, and since they were 
offering harbour^e to deserters, and were eagerly expecting 
the arrival of the Parthians, I thought it of importance to 
the prestige of the empire to suppress their audacity, in 
order that there might be less difficulty in breaking the 
spirits of all such as were anywhere disaffected to our rule. 
J encircled them with a stockade and trench : I beleaguered 
them with six forts and huge camps : I assaulted them by 
the aid of earthworks, pent-houses, and towers : ' and having 
employed numerous catapults and bowmen, with great per- 
sonal labour, and without troubling the allies or costing 
them anything, I reduced them to such extremities that, 
after every region of their town had been battered down or 
fired, they surrendered to me on the fifty-seventh day. 
Their next neighbours were the people of Tebara, no less 

' Some columns put up near the field of the battle of Itsos by 
Alexander, or to maik the line of his march. 
■ That is, movable towers pushed up an rallen to the waU. 
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predatory and audacious : from them after the capture of 
Pindenissus I received hostages. I then dismissed the army 
to winter quarters; and I put my brother in commani^ 
with orders to station the men in villages that had either 
been captured or were disaffected. 

Well now, I would have you feel convinced that, should a 
motion be brought before the senate on these matters, I 
shall consider that the highest possible compliment has 
been paid me, if you give your vote in favour of a mark of 
honour ' being bestowed upon me. And as to this, though I 
am aware that in such matters men of the most respectable 
character are accustomed to ask and to be asked, yet I think 
in your case that it is rather a reminder than a request which is 
called for from me. For it is you who have on very many 
occasions complimented me in votes which you delivered, 
who have praised me to the skies in conversation, in panegyric, 
in the most laudatory speeches in senate and public meeting ; 
you are the man to whose words I ever attached such weight 
as to hold myself in possession of my utmost ambition, if 
your lips joined the chorus of my praise. It was you findly, 
as I recollect, who said, when voting against a supplkeUio in 
honour of a certain illustrious and noble person, that you 
would have voted for it, if the motion had related to what he 
had done in the city as consul. It was you, too, who voted 
for granting me a supplicatio, though only a civilian,' not as 
had been done in many instances, " for good services to 
the state," but, as I remember, "for having saved the 
state."* I pass over your having shared the hatred I excited, 

' What Cicero wonts U a tufpluatie of ai many Axyt u the senate 
will grant, i.t., days of solemn Uuuikegivii^ such as had been voted in 
honour of CcesBr'i Gallic lictories and 01 -"■ '-- 



' Probably P. Comeliiu Lentalus Spinther, consnl B.C. 57, who did 
much to secure Cicero's recall. He asked in vain fbi a supplicatie, ox 
psthapseven a tiiomph.foihisachieTeiaents in Cilida B.C. S^-U. See 
Ctter CXXV. 

' Ttgato. The consnl in Rome, though he had imperium, was a 
civilian, and wore the Ci*^, not the >i/>ul«BMMBin. The diffecence has 
been expressed by distinguishing the impmum demi and imftraim . 
miHHa, which latter he had if he coinmatided an annj, and which a 
proconsul had when in a province, llms, in his poem oa hii own 
times, Qcero had a line which he was fond of quoting 1 
"Cedant anna togx, concedat taurea laudi." 

* SccToLL, p. 64,and3/'4iV. Ja. In 3 /'liiV. g 13, be Eayi the motioB 
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the dangers I ran, all the storms that I have encountered, 
and your having been entirely ready to have shared them 
much more fully if I had allowed it ; and finally your having 
regarded ray enemy as your own ; of whose death even — 
thus shewing me clearly how much you valued me — you 
manifested your approval by supporting the cause of Milo in 
the senate. On the other hand, I have borne a testimony 
to you, which I do not regard as constituting any claim on 
your gratitude, but as a frank expression of genuine t^nion : 
for I did not confine myself to a silent admiration of your 
eminent virtues — who does not admire them? But in all 
forms of speech, whether in the senate or at the bar ; in all 
kinds of writing, Greek or Latin ; in fine, in all the various 
branches of my literary activity, 1 proclaimed your superiority 
not only to contemporaries, but also to those oi whom we 
have heard in history. 

You will ask, perhaps, why I place such value on this or 
that modicum of congratulation or comphment from the 
senate. I will be frank with you, as our common tastes and 
mutual good services, our close friendship, nay, the intimacy 
of our fathers demand. If there ever was anyone by natural 
inclination, and still more, I think, by reason and reflexion, 
averse from the empty praise and comments of the vulgar, I 
am certainly the man. Witness my consulship, in which, as 
in the rest of my life, I confess that I eagerly pursued the 
objects capable of producing true glory : mere glory for its 
own sake I never thought a subject for ambition. Accord- 
ingly, I not only passed over a province after the votes for its 
outfit had been taken, but also with it an almost certain 
hope of a triumph ; ' and finally the priesthood, though, as 
I think you will agree with me, I could have obtained it 
without much diflSculty, I did not try to get. Yet after my un- 
just disgrace — always stigmatized by you as a disaster to the 
Republic, and rather an honour than a disaster to myself — I 
was anxious that some very signal marks of the approbation 
of the senate and Roman people should be put on record. 

for a sHpplUatU after the execution of Che conspirators in Decembei, 
B.C. 63, was made l>y L. Aurelius Cotia and |»£sed onanimously. 

' The province of Gallia Ciulpina, to which Metellus Celer went 
in his fjace and won lome victoria over the Salasil See voL i., pfh 
21, &L 
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Accordingly, in the first place, I did GubsequentI}' wish for 
the augurship,' about which I had not troubled myself 
before ; and the compliment usually paid by the senate in 
the case of success in war, though passed over by me in old 
times, I now think an object to be desired. That you should 
approve and support this wish of mine, in which you may trace 
a strong desire to heal the woimds inflicted upon me by my 
disgrace, though I a little while ago declared that I would not 
ask it, I now do earnestly ask of you : but only on condition 
that you shall not think my humble services paltry and in- 
significant, but of such a nature and importance, tliat many for 
far less signal successes have obtained the highest honours 
from the senate, I have, too, I think, noticed this— for you 
know how attentively I ever listen to you — that in granting 
or withholding honours you are accustomed to look not so 
much to the particular achievements as to the character, the 
principles and conduct of commanders. Well, if you apply 
this test to my case, you will find that, with a weak army, 
my strongest support against the threat of a very fonnidabte 
war has been my equity and purity of conduct With these 
as my aids I accomplished what I never could have accom- 
plished by any amount of legions : among the allies I have 
created the warmest devotion in place of the most extreme 
alienation ; the most complete loyalty in place of the most 
dangerous disaffection ; and their spirits fluttered by the 
prospect of change I have brought back to feelings of affec- 
tion for the old rule. 

But I have said too much of myself, especially to you, in 
whom singly the grievances of all our allies aUke find a 
listener. You will learn the truth from those who think 
themselves restored to life by my administration. And while 
all with nearly one consent will praise me in youi hearing as 
I most desire to be praised, so will your two chief client 
states — the island of Cyprus and the kit^dom of Cappadocia * 

* A vacancy wa* made: in Che college of anguis in B.C. 59 by the death 
of Metellus Cetcr, which Cicero would have liked lo fill {see vol. i., 
p. 90). But he was not nominated as one of the two condidalet, as wai 
. He filled thevacancycausedbythedesthofP.CiBSsiuB.c. 53. 



* Calo. to get him onl of Rome, had been tent in 11.C. $8 01 
motion of Clodius to take over Cvpnis ; he therefore (ai usnal) became 
it! patron. It ii not known why he was tpecialiy connected with 
Cappadocia and Deiotanu, bat dient king* generally telected lOBW 
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— have something to say to you about me also. So, too, I 
think, will Ddotams, who is attached to yew with speoal 
warmth. Now, if these things are ahove the common run, 
and if in all ages it has been rarer to find men capable of 
conquering their own desires than capable of conquering an 
enemy's anny, it is quite in harmony with your principles, 
when you find these rarer and more difficult virtues com- 
bined with success in war, to regard that success itself as 
more complete and glorious. 

I have only one last resource — philosophy : and to make 
her plead for me, as though I doubted the efficacy of a mere 
request : philosophy, the best friend I have ever had in all my 
life, the greatest giftwhich has been bestowed by the gods upon 
mankind. Yes ! thiscommon sympathy in tastes and studies 
— our inseparable devotion and attachment to which from 
boyhood have caused us to become almost unique examples 
of men bringing that true and ancient philosophy (which 
some regard as only the employment of leisure and idleness) 
down to the forum, the council chamber, and the very camp 
itself ' — pleads the cause of my glory with you ; and I do not 
think a Cato can, with a good conscience, say her nay. 
Wherefore 1 would have you convince yourself that, if my 
despatch is made the ground of paying me this compliment * 
with your concurrence, I shall consider that the dearest wish 
of my heart has been fulfiiied owing at once to your influence 
and to your friendship. 

pTominent Roman 10 repicsent their inleresCs. It has been tuggrated 
that Ariobu-E&nes' indebtedness to Cato's nephew Bnitus h&d something 
to do wilh it. But we cannot be sure. Brutus, it may be observed, was 
tisa a friend of Deiotanis, and defended him l>efbre Cxsar in B.C. 47, 
when charged with attempting to poison Ocsar. 

' Cicero applies to himself and Cato what be elsewhere repeated from 
Greek sources of Socrates — that he "tiroughl down ptulosophy from the 
skv to the earth and to common life " iAcad. i. J IS i Tusc. v. % 10). 
His appeal to their common love of philosophy should be compared with 
his chaff of Cato's impracticable Stoicism twelve years before in the 
firv Mttr. I 61 uq., which Cato mtist have well remembered. The 
contemptuous view of philosophy taken by many serious persons at 
Rome, and Cicero's early passion foe it, are commented upon at grcster 
lengih in the * O^ ii. g a. 

^ Ei Uteris nun, i.t., Cicero's public despatch to magistrates and 
tenate. Ex liltrit was the r^nlarphnueoo tM*e occasions. See Pes. 
B. C. u.3S( iv. 38. 
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CCXXXVIII (F XV, 10) 

TO L. CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (CONSUL) 

CiLiciA (January) 

Since the dearest wish of my heart has come to pass, that of 
all the Marcelli and even the Marcellini — for the good feeling 
of your whole family and name towards me has ever been 
extraordinary — since, I say, it has come to pass that your 
possession of the consulship enables you to satisfy the views 
of all your family, that consulship in which it also happens 
that my public services and the glory and distinction accom- 
panying them have fallen, I ask you a favour which it is 
very easy for you to grant, since the senate, I believe, is 
not averse, namely, to see to a senatorial decree being 
passed in as complimentary terms as possible when my 
despatch is read.' Had the ties between you and me been 
less than those between me and all the members of your 
family, I would have made those my spokesmen to you, 
by whom you know well that I am regarded with special 
affection. The kindnesses done me by your father are very 
eminent, nor could anyone have been a warmer friend to my 
personal safety or my political position. As for your brother, 
I don't think that there is anyone who does not know how 
much he values and has ever valued me. In fact, your whole 
house has always honoured me with the most important 
services of every kind. Nor, indeed, have you yielded to 
any of your family in affection for me. Wherefore I ask you, 
with more than common earnestness, to determine that, as 
far as you are concerned, I shall receive the highest possible 
compliment, and to consider that in voting a stipplkatio 
and in all other matters you have sufficient motive for de- 
fending my reputation. 

' The public despatch Tcfeired to in this ind the previoiis and sab- 
sequent letters has not been preserved ; but DO doubt its nibsunce wm 
the some as the letter to Cato. 
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TO L. ^MILIUS PAULLUS (CONSUL) 

CiLICtA, JaNOARV 

It has been one of the strongest wishes of my heart to be in 
Rome with you on many accounts, but especially that you 
might have clearly before your eyes, both during your canvass 
and your actual administration, how eager I was to fulfil my 
obligation to you. And, indeed, as far as your canvass was 
concerned, it always seemed to me to be plain sailing, yet 
I nevertheless wished to give some actual aid. In your 
consulship truly I am anxious that you should have still less 
difficulty, yet I am vexed to think that I, as consul, had a full 
view of your zealous kindness when you were a young man, 
whilst you cannot have one of mine now that I am so far ad- 
vanced in hfe. But there has been, I think, a kind of fatality 
ordiuning that you should always have the opportunity of ad- 
vancing my honour, while I never had anything — except the 
wish — enabling me to repay you. My consulship and my re- 
storation alike you honoured by your support 1 1 ha^ happened 
that the occasion for my performing active public service 
has fallen in your consulship. Accordingly, though your bril- 
liant position and high rank, as well as my own great office and 
high reputation, would seem to demand that I should urge you, 
and beg you at some length, to see to a decree of the senate 
being passed on the subject of my services in as compli- 
mentary terms as possible, yet I do not Venture to put it 
strongly to you, lest I should appear to have forgotten your 
habitual kindness to me, or should admit the thought of 
your having foi^otten. Accordingly, I will do as I think you 
would wish, and confine my petition to a few words, when it 
is made to a man that all the world knows has done me 
eminent service. If others had been consuls, you are the 
man of all others, Paullus, to whom I should have sent asking 
you to secure for me their warmest support As it is, the 
chief power and greatest influence being in your hands, and 
our close connexion being known to everybody, I do beg you 
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wumly, that you should see to a decree being passed in 
regard to my services in as complimentary terms and as 
speedily as possible. That these services deserve honour 
and congratulation you will learn from the despatch which 
I have addressed officially to you, your colleague, and the 
senate. I would further beg you to undertake the support of 
my other interests of every kind, and above all of my reputa- 
tion. And let it be among your first concerns, as I asked 
you in a previous letter also, to prevent any extension of 
time in my tenure of office. 1 am eager to see you while 
you are sdll consul, and to gain all I hope for in your con- 
aulsh^ whether here or at home. FaieweU. 



CCXL (F XV, 14) 

TO C CASSIUS LONGINUS (PROQU.ffiSTOR IN 
SYRIA) 

CiuctA, January 

M. Cicero, tmperator, greets C. Cassius,' proqusestor. You 
introduce M. Fadius to me as a friend, but I make no fresh 
acquidtion in him ; for it is now many years since he has 
been among my cherished possessions, and valued by me for 
his exceeding kindness and attentions. Nevertheless, the 
discovery of his attachment to you has made him still dearer 
to me. So, though your letter did some good, yet a still more 
powerful recommendation was my clear perception and re- 
cognition of his own warm feeling for you. However, I will 
take every pains to do for Fadius what you ask. It is your- 
self that I could wish for many reasons had been able to visit 

> C. CuElusLonginas, the future assBSsinofCxsar.hadgone to Syria 
u quxstor with M. Licinins Crassus in B.C. 54. On the death of 
Ciassni near Cartha: (h.c. 53) he had managed to lead otf the main bodr 
of the Roman army to Antinch, uid had remained in chaj^ of the 
proviDCe as prp qiuulrrt ever lioce (defeating a weak attack of Ihe 
Paithians in B.C. 52), till the anival of Bihulus in Septembei, B.C 51. 
Just before the arrival of Bibulus he had ^pin defeated the attack 
of the Paithians near Antioch and handed over hia province in a siaw 
of comparative lalHj. He ii now on Ihe point of leluming to Italjr. 
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me : in the first place, that I m^ht see you after so long a 
separation — a man whom I have long valued so highly ; in 
the second place, that I might offer my personal congratu- 
lations, as I have already done by letter ; thirdly, that we 
might consult together on whatever matters we wished, you 
on yours, I on mine ; and lastly, that our friendship, which 
has been kept up by the interchange of signal services on 
both sides, but has had its continuity interrupted by periods 
of separation, might be greatly strengthened. Since this 
was not to be, we will avail ourselves of what letters can do 
for us, and shall, though separated, attain almost the same 
objects as we should have done if we had met face to face. 
One satisfaction, of course, that which arises from the actual 
sight of you, cannot be obtained by the help of letters : the 
odier, the pleasure, I roean, of congratulating you, though 
more meagre than it would have been, if I could have seen 
your face while offering my congratulations, I have never- 
theless already experienced and now give myself again : and 
I do indeed congratulate you both on the splendour of your 
services, and also for their opportuneness, in that at the 
moment of your departure from it you have been followed by 
the loudest praises and the liveliest gratitude of your pro- 
vince. My third point — that we might have consulted each 
other about our affairs — that let us do equally by letter. On 
every other account I am strongly of opinion that you ought 
to has^en your return to Rome. For things there, as 1 left 
them, shewed no signs of a storm as far as you are con- 
cerned,' and owing to your recent very splendid victory I 
imagine that your arrival will be attended by great klat But 
if the difficulties under which your relations are labouring * 
are no more than you can combat, hasten home : nothing 
could be nobler or more popular: but if they are more 
serious, take care that your return does not fall at a most 
inopportune moment You are the sole judge on this point, 
for you alone know your powers. If you are strong enough 
to do it, you are sure of praise and popularity : if you are 
clearly not strong enough, it will be easier for you to support 
popular remark by staying away. For myself, however, the 
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request I make to you in this letter is the same as that in 
my previous one — that you should exert yourself to the utter- 
most to prevent any extension of time being made to my 
provincial government, which both by decree of the senate 
and by the law was to be of one year's duration. I press this 
upon you with warmth, because I consider my entire fortunes 
to depend upon it. You have PauUus to support you — my 
friend, and a very warm one : you have Curio and Furnius. 
I b^ you to exert yourself, with the assurance that it is everj- 
thing in the world to me. My last point was the strei^then- 
ing of our friendship. On that there is no need of more 
words. You sought my society in your boyhood : 1 for my 
part ever thought that you would be a credit to me. You 
were, moreover, a protection to me in the darkest hour of 
my fortunes. To these facts I may now add the very close 
intimacy which has sprung up since you left town between 
me and your relative Brutus.* Therefore, in the talents and 
high character which distinguish you both, I believe that I 
have a very great reserve of pleasure and honour in store. 
I beg you earnestly to ratify this expectation, and also to 
write to me at once, and as often as possible after your arrival 
at Rome. 



CCXLI (F Vlll, 6) 

M. C..ELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome, February 

I HAVE no doubt the news has reached you of Appius being 
impeached by Dolabelta. But there is by no means the 
feeling against him which I had expected. For the truth is, 
Appius acted with a good deal of sense. No sooner did 
Dolabella appear at the tribunal, than he entered the city 
and gave up his demand for a triumph. By thus acting he 
at once took the edge ofT popular talk, and shewed himself 
also to be better prepared than his accuser had expected. 
5 twenty years younger than Cincro, had 
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His chief hope ia nciw in you. I know you don't dislike- 
Mm. It is now in your power to attach him to you 2s 
strongly as you choose. If you had never had a quarrel 
with him, you would now have had a freer hand in the whole 
business: as it is, if you push legality to the proverbial 
ertreme,' you must be on your guard against being thought 
not to have been quite candid and sincere in renouncmg 
your hostility. In this respect you will certainly be on 
safe ground in doing him a favour, if so minded ; for no one 
will say that you have been debarred from doing a duty by 
the infiuence of intimacy and friendship.* It occurs to my 
mind that, between the application to the prtetor and the 
formal notice of impeachment, Dolabella's wife has divorced 
him. I remember the commission you gave me as you were 
leaving : ' I think you have not forgotten what I wrote to you. 
It is not as yet the time for entering into brttier details. I 
can only give you this hint : if you like the suggestion, do 
not, nevertheless, at the present moment betray your senti- 
ments, but wait to see how he comes out of this case. Take 
care that it does not bring discredit on you if it leaks out : 
assuredly, if any expression of your feeUng were to crop up 
now, it would gain a greater notoriety than is either decent 
or expedient Nor will he be able to hold his tongue on a 
circumstance which chimed in so pat with his hopes, and 
which will reflect so much additional lustre upon him in 
conducting the prosecution : especially as he is the sort of 
man to be scarcely able to refrain, even though he knew it was 
ruinous to himself to mention the fact. Pompey is said to be 
very anxious on Appius's behalf, so much so that it is even 
thought that he means to send one or other of his sons to you.* 
' /AdiR. Referringtothe pn>verb,nMninii]ntHin(t>iHu iiDHru (Oc. 
ti^-i-8 33V ... 

* The point is this : in old times Cicero was at erniity with Appius 
(as supporting his brolbei Clodius). If that had never been the case hi 
might have taken the puiely legsl view of the mattet ; bat if h( does so 
now, people will say his leconciliation with Appius was all pretence, 
nhereas, if he supports him, nobody cui £a.y that he does so from any 
special ffeling of friendship. Cicero is said 10 have the power of helping 
Appius because, being governor of the province, in connexion wilh 
which Appius's conduct is impugned, he would doubtless bcilitate or 
make difiicuU the sending of witnesses against him. 

> To think of a suitable husband for Tullia. 

* GiiiFOS or Sextus Pompeius. 
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Here we are all for his acquittal, and, by Hercules, every 
disclosure that could reflect disgrace or dishonour on him 
has been carefully barred. Our consuls are indeed energetic : 
they haven't been able to get a single decree through the senate, 
except the one for the Latin festival ! Our friend Curio's 
tribuneship is deadly dull— as cold as ice. In short, I can 
hardly express to you the flatness of everything at Rome. 
If it had not been for a good fight I am having with the 
shopkeepers and water companies,' a lethargy would have 
settled upon the state. If the Parthians don't malte it warm 
for you, we here are stiff with cold. However, fiibulus has 
done his best : without the help of the Parthians he has 
managed to lose a poor cohort or two in Amanus. So it is 
reported here. 

I said just now that Curio was much in the cold : well, he 
is now getting warm ! for he is being pulled to pieces with a 
hot fire of criticism.' For, just because he did not get his 
way about intercalation,' he has with the most outrageous 
levity ratted to the popular party, and begun speaking up for 
Caesar, and has made a great parade of a road law,* not 
much unlike Rullus's agrarian law, and another about the 
sale of provisions, whidi enacts that the sediles should measure 
goods. He had not done this when I wrote the first part 
of my lett«". Pray, if you render any assistance to Appius, 
let me have some of the credit. I advise you not to commit 
yourself in regard to Dolabella: that is the course most 

' As iedile, in which office he had Ihe superinlendence of ihe water 
supply, slateof the streets, fire preventives, etc. The point was that the 
shopkeepers had been drawing off public water by private pipes. A 
spQedi of Cxli^is ae ^fnis vits once extant on Che subject (Frontinus, 
flfc Aguaxiucl. S§ 75, 76). 

' The roetapbor is mined, but so is Ciliuii's. 

' The intercalation of a month of twenty-one or twenty-three Aax% 
{between the J3rd and 24th of February every other year). Tfia 
dedsion as to the proper time for doing this was in the hands of the 
college of pontificeE, of which Curio was a meiiibei. He apparently 
iritd to induce the ponlitices to intercalate litis year, which was not the 
right year. His obiecl was presumed to be to further postpone the 
decision as to Desar s province, which was to come on in the senate on 
the isl of March (Dio, 40. 61). 

' For a wholesale repair of the great roatls, which would require 
''a lengthened term of oflice. of whidi he would be 
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conducive at once to the proposal to which I am referring, 
to your own position, and to your reputation for fairness. 
It will be a disgrace to you if I have no Greek panthers. 



CCXLII (F VIII, 7) 

M. CMUVS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

Rome (Februarv) 

Hov soon you want to quit your province I don't know; 
for myself, the greater your success up to now, the more 
shall I be tormented by the danger of a Parthian war, as 
long as you remain where you are, for fear some alarm 
should dissipate the laughter in which I usually indulge. 
This letter is shorter than usual, but the letter-carrier of the 
publkani was in a hurry, and I was suddenly called upon for 
it. I had already delivered a longer one to your freedman. 
Moreover, absolutely nothing new has hap[>ened, unless you 
would like my letter to be filled with such anecdotes as the 
following (and I am sure you would): The younger Comi- 
ficius has betrothed himself to Orestilla's daughter. Paulla 
Valeria, sister of Triarius, has divorced her husband without 
cause alleged, on the very day he was to arrive from his 
province. She is going to marry D. Brutus. She has yet 
given no notice to the pontifices.' Servius Ocella would 
never have convinced anybody that he was an adulterer, if 
he had not been twice caught in three days. You will ask 
where? In the last place,, by Hercules, I should have 
wished I I leave you something to find out from others. 
And I rather like the idea of an imperator questioning one 
person after another with what woman so-and-so has been 
caught. 

' NeHdiim reltultrat. Tti« mraning of these words is uncenain. 
Some would leod mtitidum reltuieral, " she has sent btu:k her dress nnd 
ornaments." In case of a divotce by the woman without cause, the 
hushn.nd retainMl Ihe dos, or a laige poit of it ; hut iheie is do authoitty 
ior ibe piactici: of the wife giving up her wnrdiube. 
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CCXLUl (F III, 7) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

Laodicea (February) 

I WILL write to you at greater length when I have got more 
leisure. I write this in haste, Brutus's messengers having 
come to me at Laodicea and told me that they are hurrying 
off to Rome. Accordingly, I am giving them no letters 
except for you and Brutus. Commissioners from Appia 
have handed me in a roll from you full of most ill-founded 
complaints of my having hindered their building by a 
rescript Moreover, in the same letter you ask me to grant 
them permission to go on building as soon as possible, lest 
they should be stopped by winter ; and at the same time you 
complain of my forbidding them to raise a tax till I granted 
them leave to do so after investigation ; for you say that it 
was tantamount to stopping the work, seeing that I could 
not hold such investigation till after my return from Cilicia 
at winter time,' 

Hear my answer to all these charges, and see how much 
fairness there is in your expostulation. In the first place, on 
my being approached by persons professing that unbearable 
exactions were being made upon them, what unfairness was 
there in my writing to forbid their proceeding till I had 
investigated the facts aRd the merits of the case ? In my not 
being able to do so till winter ? For that is what you say in 
your letter. As though for purposes of investigation I must 
go to them, and not they come to me ! " Such a long way 
off," you say. What ! at the time you delivered that letter 
to them, in which you remonstrated with me against p»revent- 
ing them from finishing their building before winter, did you 

' Appia or Apia was in Phrj^is in the "diocese" ol Synnado. The 
control thus exercised by the proconsul on local expenditure in build- 
ing, etc, is well illustrated bj Pliny's letteis to Tnjan (see o^ 7>vi>. 37, 
38, etc). The"lax"(i>^*»''o> here alluded to is not the Ai'^Mtoo 10 
Rome, bnt ■ local lax 01 rate for the public work mentioned. 
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suppose that they would not come to me?- However, on 
(hat point, at least, tbey made a ridiculous blunder : for the 
letter they brought vrith them asking to be allowed to cany 
on the work in the snmmer, they delivered to me after mid- 
winter. But let me tell you, first, that the number of those 
appealing against the tax is far in eiicess of those who wish 
it levied ; and, second, that I will, nevenheless, do what I 
may suppose you to wish. So much for the Appiani. 

I have been informed by Paosanias, Lentulus's freedman 
and my marshal, that you had complained to him of my not 
having gone to meet you. I treated you with contempt, 
you tiiink, and my conduct was the height of arrogance ! 
Vour servant having come to me nearly at midnight and 
announced that you intended coming to meet me at Iconium 
before' daybreak, and it being uncertain by which of the two 
roads {for there were two), I sent your most intimate friend 
Varro to meet you by one, and Q, Lepta, my captain of 
en^neers, by the other. I charged them both to hasten back 
to me first, in order that I might start to meet you. Lepta 
came hurrying back and told me that you had already passed 
my camp. I came in all haste to Iconium. The rest 
you already know. Was / likely not to try and meet 
you t You — an Appius Claudius — an imperator — in spite of 
immemorial custom — lastly (and this is the strongest point 
of all) a friend ! Considering, too, that in such matters of 
etiquette I am usually even too precise for my ofhcial rank 
and position. But enough of this. Fausanias also told me 
that you said, " What ! an Appius went to meet a Lentulus, 
a Lentulus an Ampius, and a Cicero refuse to meet an 
Appius ? " Heavens ! do even you — a man, in my opinion, 
of supreme good sense, of great learning, of the widest know- 
ledge of afTairs, and I may add a man of politeness (which the 
Stoics are quite right in counting among the virtues) — do 
you, I say, suppose that any Appiusism or Lentuiustsm has 
more influence with me than ttie distinctions bestowed by 
virtue? Before I had earned what are held by mankind to 
be the most splendid honours, I yet was never dazzled by 
those high-sounding names of yours : it was the men who 
had bequeathed them to you that I regarded as great. But 
when I had so obtained and so administered the highest offices 
of state, as to make me think that there was nothing left for 
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me to acquire in furtherance of my honour or gloiy, I hoped 
that I had become, never indeed the superior, but at least 
the equal of you nobles. Nor, by Hercules, did I perceive 
that Pompey, whom I put above anybody vko has ever 
lived, nor P. Lentulus, whom I put above myself, take any. 
other view. If you think otherwise, you will not go wrong 
if, in order to understand what high birth and nobility are, 
you would study somewhat more carefully what Atheno- 
dorus,' son of Sardon, says on this subject. But to return 
to the point — I would have you believe that I am not only 
your friend, but your very warm frierid. I will assur^y by 
every act of kindness in my power make it possible for you 
to judge that to be unmistakably the case. As for yourself, 
however, if your object is to be thought, in my absence, to 
be under a less heavy oblation to me, 1 free you from that 
anxiety : 

" For by my side tit those 
To honour me, and, chief, right-counselling Zein." ' 

If, however, you are by nature prone to spy out faults, 
you will not, indeed, succeed in making me less zealous for 
you ; but you wiJ/ succeed in making me rather more in- 
different as to how you take my goodwill. I write this to 
you with some candour, relying on the consciousness of 
my services and my friendly feding, which, as it was de- 
liberately adopted, I shall preserve as long as you ore willing 
that I should do so. 



CCXLIV (F II, 14) 

TO M. C^LIUS RUFUS {AT ROME) 

Laodicea (Fbbruarv) 

I AH very intimate with H. Fadius, a most exceUent man 
and inost accompUsbed scholar, and I am wonderfully 
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attached to him, as well (or his great talents and consum- 
mate learning, as for the singular modesty of his behaviour. 
Pray take up his business as though it were my own. I know 
you distinguished advocates : one must commit a murder if 
one wishes the benefit of your services : but in the case of 
this man I will accept no excuse. You will throw up every 
other engagement, if you love roe, when Fadius desires your 
services. I am eagerly looking out and longing for news 
from Rome, and b^ore all I desire to know how you are : 
for, owing to the severity of the winter, it is now a long 
time since any news found its way to us. 



CCXLV (F IX, 25) 

TO L. PAPINIUS P^TUS (AT ROME) 

Laodicba (February) 

Your letter has made me a consummate general ; I had 
really no idea that you were so accomplished a tactician. ] 
see you have been poring over the treatises of Pyrrhus and 
Cineas. So I am thinking of obeying your maxims : more 
than that, I mean to have some light vessels on the coast : 
against your Parthian horse they say that no better equip- 
ment can be discovered. Butwhyjest? You don'tknow 
what a great general you are talking to ! The Cyroptedeia, 
which I had well thumbed over, I have thoroughly exem- 
plified throughout my command. But we will have our 
joke out when we meet, and that I hope before very long. 
Now listen to the word of command, or rather " attention ! " 
as they used to say in old times. With M. Fadius, as I 
think you know, I am very intimate, and I am much at- 
tached to him, as well from his extreme honesty and singular 
modesty of behaviour, as from the fact that I am accus- 
tomed to find him of the greatest help in the controversies 
which I have with your fellow tipplers the Epicureans. He 
came to see me at Laodicea, and I wanted him to stay with 
me, but he was suddenly agitated by a most distressing 
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letter containing the announcement that an estate near 
Herculaneum, of which he is joint owner, had been adver- 
tised for sale by his brother Q, Fadius. M. Fadius was 
exceedingly annoyed at this, and thought that his brother 
(who is not a wise man) had taken that extreme step at the 
instigation of his own private enemies. In these circumstances, 
my dear Pretus, as you love me, take the whole case in hand 
and free Fadius from his distress. We want you to use 
your influence, to offer your advice, or even to make it a 
matter of personal favour. Don't let brothers go to law 
and engine in a suit discreditable to both. Two of FadJus's 
enemies are Mato and Follio. Need I say more ? I really 
cannot, by Hercules, express in writing how much I shall be 
obliged to you if you put Fadius at his ease. He thinks 
that this depends on you, and makes me think so also. 



CCXLVr (F xrn, 59) 

TO C. CURTIUS PEDUC..EANUS {PILETOR) 

Laodicea (February) 

I AM particularly attached to U. Fadius and see a very great 
deal of him, and my intimacy with him is of very old stand- 
ing. In the suit in which he is engaged I don't ask for your 
decision — you will, as your honour and position demand, 
stand by your edict and the principles of administration you 
have established — but only that he may have as ready an 
approach to you as possible, may obtain his just rights 
without reluctance on your part, and may find by experience 
that my friendship, even though I am far away, is of use to 
him, especially with you. This much I do earnestly and 
repeatedly ask of you. 
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CCXLVII (F XIII, 58) 

TO C TITUS RUFUS (PIUETOR URBANUS) 

Laodicea (February) 

L. CUSTIDIUS is my fellow tribesman, fellow townsman, and 
intimate friend. He has a suit at law, which he is about to 
bring befOTe you, I limit my recommendation of him to you — ■ 
as youi honour and my modesty demand — to asking for him 
a ready access to you : that in all just demands he may be 
successful without any reluctance on your part, and may 
have reason to know that my Mendship, though I am very 
far away, is of service to him, especially with you. 



CCXLVII I (F III, 9) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

Laodicea, February 

At laat I A letter worthy of Appius Claudius, full of kind- 
ness, cordiality, and consideration ! No doubt the aght of 
the city restored your old city-bred courtesy. For the letters 
which you sent me on your journey before leaving Asia — 
one about my forbidding legates to start for Rome, the other 
about stopping the building operations at Appia— were very 
unpleasant reading for me. Accordingly, conscious of my 
unbroken friendliness to you, I wrote back with some little 
irritation. However, when I read the letter you gave to my 
freedmau Philotimus, I saw and understood that there were 
many persons in the province who did not wish us to enter- 
tain the feelings towards each other which we actually were 
entertaining ; but that as soon as you approached the city, 
or rather as soon as you saw your relatives, you ascertained 
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from them how loyal I had been to you in your absence, 
how careful and unremitting in fulfilling all my obligations 
to you. Accordingly, you can imagine how much I value 
that sentence in your letter, "Jf anything occurs affecting 
your position, thoi^h that is hardly possible, yet, if it does, 
I will return your favours in full" That, however, will be 
an easy task for you : for there is nothing impossible for 
zeal and kindness, or rather affection. For my part, though 
1 always myself thought that it would be so, and was fre- 
quently assured of it in letters, I yet was extremely delighted 
by the announcement in your letter of your strong, or rather 
certain, hope of a triumph. And, indeed, it was not because 
it made it the easier fot me to obtain one — for thai would 
be a motive truly Epicurean' — but, by Hercules, because 
the splendour of your position is dear to me in itself and for 
itself Wherefore, as you have more people than others 
have whom you know to be starting for this province — for 
they nearly all come to you to ask if you have any com- 
mands — you will very greatly obl^e me if you will send me 
a letter, as soon as you have obtained what you confidently 
expect and I heartily wish. If the process of making up their 
minds and the dilatory proceedir^s of the long bench,* as 
our friend Pompey caUs it, deprive you of this or that par- 
ticular day (for what more can they do ?), yet your high 
claims will hold the field. But if you care for me, if you 
wish me to care for you, write to me, that I may enjoy the 
delight as soon as possible. I should wish you also to pay 
me the promised addition to your former present.' I am 
both anxious to complete my knowledge of augural law, 

* For frieDdship, according to the Epicumm, was founded on ntltity, 
it was culdvslcd tor iU advantages — though in practice their friend^ips 
were particuUriy close. How they made their theory square with their 
practice cannot be discussed here. 

* Probably the bench of the tribunes, who might veto the proposal 
(Willems, Lt Sfnal, ii. 173). Mommsen objects that a special bench 
of the tribunes is not mentionet] till imperial times ; but as one of the 
first honours voted to lulius, as to Augustus, was that he should sjt on 
the tribanician bench, this implies the existence of such ■ bench bef(a«. 
See Dio,]clii. 20; Vix. 15, Ir! r£v a^ux /)a(V»>v. 

' Appius's work on the iui augwali, lefeired to before (see p. 3^. 
Apparently it was only a first part that had come out, and more ww 
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and am also, by Hercules, incredibly delighted with atten- 
tions and presents from you. As for the wish you express 
for something of the same sort from me, I certainly must 
consider the best style of composition to repay you for your 
gift : for it is assuredly not my way — putting as I do. and 
as you often observe with surprise, so much energy into tlie 
task of writing — to let myself be thought to have been slack 
about it, especially in a case involving a charge not simply of 
slackness, but of ingratitude as well. However, I will see 
about it. The promise you make, I beg you, in the name 
of your good faith and energetic character, as well as in 
that of our friendship — no ajffair of yesterday, but now a 
thoroughly established fact — to take measures to fulfil, and 
to exert yourself to secure a supplicalio being voted in my 
honour in as complimL-ntary terms and at as early a date as 
possible. I certainly sent my despatch later than I could have 
wished, in regard to which the difficulty of navigation was 
not the only irritating circumstance : J believe, in fact, that 
my despatch arrived just when the senate was in vacation.' 
But this I did under your influence and by your advice, and 
I think I was quite right not to send a despatch the very 
moment I was greeted as imperator, but only when other 
services had been performed and the summer campaign was 
concluded. You will then, I hope, see to these ntatters, as 
you profess your intention of doing, and will regard myself, 
my affairs, and my friends as recommended to your care. 

' Though, according to 'Willeros (ii. 148), there were no reguUr dayi 
foi the meeting of the senate (though some on which it could not meet). 
yel the Kalends and Ides seem to have been the days on Bh[ch there 
generally was such a meeting ; but Aprii was a month full of holidays, 
and we have seen that Cicero and others were generally out of town 
during that month, during which the consuk from custom {though not 
froiD law) generally did not summon the senate. 
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CCXLIX (A V, 21) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

Laodicea, 13 February 

I AM very glad to hear of your safe anival in Epinis, and 
that, as you say, you had a pleasant voyage. I am a little 
annoyed at your not being in Rome at a crisis of great im- 
portance to mc, but I console myself with the one reflexion, 
that you are having a pleasant winter there and are enjoying 
your rest.' Gaius Cassius, brother of your friend Quintus 
Cassius, had sent a despatch — of which you ask me the 
meaning — written in a more modest strain than the later one 
in which he says that he had made an end of the Parthian war. 
It is true that the Parthians had retired from Antioch before 
the arrival of Bibulus, but it was from no success of our arms. 
At this present moment they are, as a matter of fact, winter- 
ing in Cyrrhestica,' aind a most serious war is impending. 
For the son of the Parthian' king Orodes is within the 
Roman province, and Deiotanis, to whose son the daughter 
of Ariovasdes is betrothed — so he ought to know — has no 
doubt of the king himself intending to cross the Euphrates 
in full force at the beginning of summer. Besides, on the 
day on which Cassius's victorious despatch was read in the 
senate (daied the 7th of October) one was read from me also, 
announcing an alarm of war. My friend Axius says that my 
despatch made a great impression, that his was not credited. 
That of Bibulus had not yet been received, which I am quite 
sure will be thoroughly alarmist The result of this, I fear, 
will be that, as Pompey is not allowed to be sent anywhere 
for fear of a revolution, and no attention is paid b^ the senate 

' Keading hor mt lamm cmitelor utit : tpire, etc., for turn spcre. If 
the latter is reuuiied, it would meu, " I don't expect fou are having 
s pleasant winter," i.e., and so will come back to Rome, where I want 
you. Vm is Madvig's cinendattoti, which deserves to be right, if it is 

' That H, within the province of Syria, immediately north of An. 
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to Oesar's demands, while this knot remains to be untied, 
the senate will not think that I ought to quit my province till 
a successor has anived, and that in such troublous times 
legates should not be left in charge of two such important 
provinces. In view of this I tremble lest my tenure should 
be prolonged, without even a. tribune being able to stop it, 
and all the more so that you are not in town to interpose, as 
you might have done in many cases by your advice, your 
personal influence and activity. But you will say I am 
piling up anxiety for myself with my own hands. I can't 
help it : I wish that it may be so. But everything causes 
me alarm. Though your letter that you wrote at Buthrotum 
in your sickness had a charming finale; "As I see and 
hope, there will be nothing to delay your departure from 
your province." I should have preferred that you had 
confined yourself to " as I see " : there wa£ no need to add 
"and hope." 

Again, I have received a letter written just aftCT the triumph 
of Lentutus, which came with great celerity by the hands of 
the postmen of tht publicani. In this you reiterate the same 
"bitter-sweet," first saying that there will be no delay of my 
return, and then adding, " If anythii^ goes wrong you will 
come to me." Your doubts torture me ; at the same time you 
may see which of your letters I have received. For the one 
which you say yourself that you delivered to die centurion 
Hermon's servant 1 have not received. You have often 
mentioned having given a letter to Lsnius's servants. Th.^t 
one LKnius did deliver to me at last, on my arrival at 
Laodicea, the 1 1 th of February, dated the 3 1 st of September. 
1 will, at once by what I say to him, and by deeds hereafter, 
give Laenius reason to be satisfied with your recommenda- 
tion. That letter had much news that was stale, one thing 
that was new — about the panthers from Cibyra. lam much 
obliged to you for telling M. Octavius that you didn't 
think I would do it But pray henceforth, in any case of 
doubt, give a direct negative. The fact is that, supported by 
a spontaneous resolution of my own, and also, by Hercules, 
from the inspiration of your influence, I have surpassed 
everybody (and you will find this to be the case) m preserv- 
ing clean bands, no less than in justice, courtesy, and mild- 
ness. Don't imagine tliat anything has ever surprised 
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people more than the fact that not a farthing of expense has 
been caused to the province during my governorship, either 
for my public establishment or for any individual on my staff, 
except L. Tullius. He, who in other respects is clean-handed 
enough, did take something on the road in virtue of the 
Julian law, not as others do at every hamlet, but once only 
and for the day's journey.' He is the only one who has 
done so : and he forces me to make an exception when I 
say that not a farthing of expense has been caused. No one 
except him has taken anything. This blot I owe to our 
friend Q, Titinius.' 

At the end of the summer campaign I put my brother 
Quintus in charge of the winter quarters and of Cilicia, I 
have sent your friend Tiberius's son-in-law Quintus Volusius 
— not only a safe man, but also wonderfully disinterested — to 
Cyprus, with orders to stay some few days there, to prevent 
the few Roman citizens who are in business there from saying 
that they have no means of legal redress ; for it is illegal for 
Cyprians to be cited in courts out of the island.' I myself 
started for Asia from Tarsus on the sth of January, accom- 
panied by an admiration, which, by heaven, it is i^fScult to 
describe, from the cities in Cilicia, and specially from the 
people of Tarsus. As soon, however, as I had crossed the 
Taurus I found our dioceses in Asia on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion : for in the six months of my administration Asia had 
not received a single letter of injunction from me, nor had had 
a single official to entertain. Now before my time that parti- 
cular period had been each year a' source of gain, by the 
richer states paying large sums of money to be exempted 
from furnishing the soldiers with winter quarters. The 
Cyprians used to pay 300 Attic talents, from which island — 
I am not speaking in hyperbole, but the simple truth — not a 
single farthing is exacted under my administration. For these 
benefits, which they regard with speechless astonishment, I 
allow no honours, except verbal ones, to be decreed to me ; 
statues, temples, marble chariots I forbid ; nor am I a 



' The Ux lulia, while limiiing the rapacity of governors, did dlcw 
certain sup[diei, such as hay, etc. (see p. 3$), to be demanded front 
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' Appaiently for recommending Tullius. 

* See Tol. i., p. S7. 
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nuisance to the states in any other respect — though I may be 
to you by thus blowing my own trumpet. But, an you love 
me, put up with it I It was you who wished me to act thus. 
My pn^ess through Asia was of such a nature that even 
the famine, which prevailed in my part of Asia at the time — 
the most distressing thing there is — has been in a manner a 
welcome event Wherever I went, without using force, legal 
compulsion, or stiong langu^e, I induced both the Greeks 
and Roman citizens, who had cornered the wheat, to promise 
large quantities to the communities. On the 13th of Feb- 
ruai; — the day I am despatching this letter — 1 have arranged 
to hold a coart at Laodicea for the district of Cib)-ra and 
Apamea : from the igth of March at the same place for the 
districts of Synnada, Pamphylja (when I will look out for a 
horn for Phemius), Lycaonia, Isauria. After the 15th of 
May I start for Cilicia, with the view of spending June there — 
I hope without trouble from the Farthians. July, if all goes 
as I wish, will be needed for my return journey through the 
province. 1 entered the province at Laodicea in the consul- 
ship of Sulpicius and Marcellus on the 31st of July. I am 
due to leave it on the 30th of July. I shall lirst of all press my 
brother Quintus to allow himself to be left in charge, which 
will be very much against the wishes of us both. But that is 
the only respectable arrangement possible, especially as I 
cannot even now keep the excellent Pomptinus : for Pos- 
tumius hurries him back to Kome, and perhaps Postumia ' 
also. 

Now you know my plans. Next, let me enlighten you 
about Brutus. Your friend Brutus has among his intimates 
certain creditors of the people of Salamis in Cyprus, M. 
Scaptius and P. Matinius, whom he has recommended to 
me vrith more than common earnestness. I have not made the 
acquaintance of Matinius : Scaptius came to the camp to see 
me' I promised for the sake of Brutus to see that the Sala- 
minians paid him the money. He thanked me, and asked for a 

' Wife of Ser. Sulpiciiu. We have no koowledge as to why Pos- 
tomius (see Letlei CCCX) wis tiM to harry the rttian of Pompiinus. 
Ckero aeeiDs to hint that Fostomla was )m nistresa, vet we heat of 
her kAerwaids as living with her husband and sod. She is, however, 
ciedited by Sueloniiu with havii^ intrigued with CgeKU- (Suet. Cai. 
50). 
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prefecture. I said that I never granted one to a man engaged 
in business, a rule of which I have alreadjr informed you. 
When Cn. Pompeius asked me he accepted the propriety of 
this rule — I need not mention Torquatus when he asked foi 
your friend M. Lcenius, and many others. But (I said) if he 
wanted to be &prafectvs on account of the bond, I would 
see to his recovering the money. He thanked me and went 
away. Our friend Appius had granted certain squadrons of 
cavalry to this Scaptius to coerce the Salaminians, and had 
also given him rank as prcgfedus. He was harrying the 
Salaminians. I ordered the cavalry squadrons to quit 
Cyprus. Scaptius felt aggrieved. In short, to keep faith 
with him I commanded the Salaminians, when they came to 
see me at Tarsus and Scaptius with them, to pay the money. 
They had a great deal to say about the bond, a great d^ 
about the wrongs inflicted upon them by Scaptius. I de- 
clined to hear it. I urged tiiem, I even asked them as a 
favour, in consideration of my good services to their state, to 
settle the business : finally I said that I would use compul- 
sion. The men not only did not refuse, but even said that 
they would be paying out of my pocket : for that, since I 
bad declined the money they had been accustomed to pay 
the praitor, they would in a sense be paying out of my pocket, 
and indeed the debt to Scaptius amounted to considerably 
less than the praetorian contribution. I warmly commended 
them: "All right," said Scaptius, "but let us reckon the 
total." Then there arose this question : One of the clauses 
in my customary ediQt was a declaration that I would not 
recognize more than twelve per cent, interest, besides the 
yearly addition to the capital of interest accrued,' whereas he 
demanded in virtue of the deed forty-eight per cent. " What 
do you mean ? " said I. " Can I go against my own edict ? " 
He then produced a decree of the senate made in the consul- 
ship of Lentulus and Philippus. " The governor of Cilicia 
shall recognize that bond in giving judgment*" I was at 

' Cum anatecitma amtivtrsarie. The interest being due at the end 
of each month, if it was not paid, the creditor might at the end of the 
year add it to the capital, and thenceforth chaige interest on the increased 
capilaL It was compound interest, but reckoned, not every month, hut 
every year. 

* B.C. 56. This was probably when the Mtwte was confiiming the 

IL K 
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first bonified, fa it meant die nnn of the toim. I find there 
are two decrees of the senate in tbe same year about this 
bond. When the Salaminians wished to raise money at 
Rome to pay off a debt, they were prerented fcom doing so 
by tbe Gabinlan law.' Then it was that Brutus's fiiends^ 
relyii^ on his influence, ofTeied to advance the money if they 
were secured by a senatinial decree. A decree is passed by 
Brutus's influence "That the Salaminians and those who 
lentthemoneyshotildbeindemnified.'' They paid the money. 
Afterwards it occurred to tbe lenders that this senatorial decree 
would not secure them, because the Gabinian law forbade a 
legal decision bdng based on the bond. So the other 
seniUorial decree ("that this bond be recognized in giving 
judgment ") is passed : not giving that particular bond more 
le^ validity dian others, but the same.* When I had ex- 
pounded this view, Scaptius took me adde and said that he 
had nothing to sayagainst it, bat that those men were under 
the impression that their debt was 300 talents, and he was 
willing to accept that sum, whereas it really amounted to 
somewhat less ; , be begs me to induce them to agree on the 
20O. "Very well," said I. I summon them without the 
presence of Scaptius. "What do you say," said I, "how 
much is your debt?" They answered, " One hundred and 
six." I refer back to St^ptius. Me exclaimed loudly. 
« What is the use of this ? " said-L " Check each other's 
additions." They «t down, they make their calculations : 
they agree to a penny. "They declare themselves willing to 
pay : and beg him to accept the money. Scaptius again 
takes me aside : asks me to leave tbe matter as it is, un- 
decided. I gave in to tbe fellow's shameless request. When 
the Greeks grumbled, and demanded that they might deposit 

atia oi Cito,whohaA been sent out ia 58 B.C. totibeove[i.ndoipimze 
Cypru*. The rc.tl creditoi — at an; rale in part — was doubtless Bruius, 
who had been left in chai^ of Cyprus for some time by his uncle Cato 
(Plut. Caf. min. 36). 

' The lex Caiinia, B.C. 68, faibade loans to provincial towns. 

' The first decree roeTely relieved borrowns and lenders from penalties 
of the law, the second allowed a debt tol>e recoverable under the bond, 
it., it placed the bond in the same position as other boods ; but, says 
Ciceio, by my edict (taken from my predecessors) only twelve per cem. 
can be recovered on a bond : and nothinj; the senate lus done gives any 
special force la this particular bond. 
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the money in a temple,' I did not assent. Everybody in 
court exclaimed that Scaptius was the greatest knave in the 
world for not being content with twelve per cent, plus the 
compound interest : others said that he was the greatest fool. 
In my opinion he was more knave than fool. For either he 
was content with twelve per cent, on a good security, or he 
hoped for forty-eight per cent, with a bad one."" That is my 
case ; and if Brutus is not satisfied with it, I cannot see why • 
I should regard him as a friend: I am sure that his uncle at 
any rate will accept it, especially as a senatorial decree has just 
been passed — I think since you left town — in the matter of 
money-lenders, that twelreper cent simple interest was to be 
the rate. WhatawidediBerence thisimplies you will certainly 
be able to reckon, if I know your lingers. And in this 
regard, by the way, L. Lucceius, son of Marcus, writes me a 
grumbling letter asserting that — thanks to the senate — there 
is the utmost danger of these decrees leading to a general 
repudiation. He recalls what mischief C. lulius' once did 
by slightly enlarging the time for payment : "public credit 
never received such a blow." — But to return to the matter 
m hand : turn over my case in your mind as against Brutus, 
if it may be called a case, against which nothing can be 
decently ui^ed : especially as I have left it and its merits 
undecided. 

Now for family matters. As to our "home secret," I am 
of your opinion — Postumia's son : ' since Pontidia is playing 
fast and loose. But I could have wished you had been there. 
Don't expect anything from my brother Quintus for some 
months j for Taurus is impassable before June, owing to 
the snow. I am backing up Thermus, as you ask me to do, 
by a great number of letters. As for P. Valerius, Deiotanis 
says that he has nothing and is being supported by himself. 

' For money so deposited, pending a legal decision, interest was not 
payable. See p. 94. 

* In the one case he was imfudens (or refusing the proper sum of 
money offered in payment, in the other he was imfudent (01 embarking 

^ There is no record of Casar having done this, either as prssfor or in 
his first consulship, and Boot is probably right in referring it to «. 
C. lulius who was killed in the time of Marius. 

' Servius Sulpicius as husl>and for TuIUo. We don't know who 
Pontidia was, at whom she recommended : perhaps Dolabetla. 
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As soon as you know whether there is to be an intercalation at 
Rome or not, please write roe word definitely on what day 
the mysteries are to take place.' I am a little less eager for 
your letters than if you were at Rome ; but yet, after all, i 
am e^er for them. 



CCL (F Xlir, 63) 

TO P. SILIUS NERVA (PROPR^TOR OF BITHYNIA 
AKD PONTUS) 

Laodicea, Febkuart 

I NEVER thought that I could possibly be at a loss for words, 
but I certainly am so in writing a lettei of commendation for 
M. Lsenius. I will, therefore, state the case to you in a few 
words, yet enough to shew you ray feelings. Both I and my 
dearest brother have a value for M. Lsentus which passes 
belief. This arises, indeed, from his very numerous services 
to us, but also from his extreme honesty and the eminent 
correctness of his conduct. It is with the greatest reluctance 
that I am parting with him, as well on account of our close 
intimacy and the charm of his society, as because I am glad 
to have the advantage of his candid and sound advice. But 
I am afraid that you will be thinking that the words, for 
which I said that I was at a loss, are already more than 
enough. I commend him to you with all the warmth you 
perceive that I am bound to feel for one of whom I use 
such language as the above : and I ask you earnesdy and 
repeatedly to facilitate his business in your province, and 

' The mysteries of the Bona Dei were held on the 1st of M&y (Ovid, 
f. t. 147) ; if there was an ioterc&Ury month, the ist of May woiJd he 
twenty-tiuce days later. Why did Cicero care to know this ? Perbapl 



Hellespont for many days in the war with Antiochus, heca 
time of the festival of Mars, when the sacted shields were cacnea id pro- 
cession (Pol^b. xa. 13 i Livy, uxvii. 33). Now that Cicero was an 
augur, he might feel doubly bound to respect such scruples. 
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M give him personally any infonnation you think you iairly 

can. You will find him most reasonable and gentlemanlike. 
Therefore I beg you to send him back to me as soon as 
possible, disembarrassed and free, with his business accom- 
plished as far as it lies in your hands. You will very greatly 
oblige me and my brother by so doing. 



ecu (A VI, I) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

LaODICEIA, 32 Februarv 

I RECEIVED your letter on the fifth day before the Terminalia 
(19th of February) at Laodicea, I was delighted to read it, 
for it teemed with affection, kindness, and an active and 
obliging temper* I will, therefore, answer it sentence by 
sentence ' — for such is your request — and I will not intro- 
duce an arrangement of my own, but will follow your order. 
You say that the last letter you had of mine was from 
Cybistra, dated 21st September, and you want to know which 
of yours I have received. Nearly all you mention, except 
the one that you say that you delivered to Lentulus's 
messengers at Equotuticus and Brundisium. Wherefore 
your industry has not been thrown away, as you fear, but 
has been exceedingly well laid out, if, that is to say, your 
object was to give me pleasure. For I have never been 
more delighted with anything. I am exceedingly glad that 
you approve of my self-restraint in the case of Appius, and 
of my independence even in the case of Brutus : and I had 
thought that it might be somewhat otherwise. For Appius, 
in the course of his journey, had sent me two or three rather 
querulous letters, because I rescinded some of his decisions. 
It is exactly as if a doctor, upon a patient having been placed 
under another doctor, should choose to be angry with the 

' Some words are missing in the text. Boot lills up the gap by airi 

eTov. It gives the sense required, and is perhaps belier than the words 
troduced by Wesenbeig from the latter part of the letter {ntn xpiata 
XiAxiUrv), which come in rathei awliwardly here. 
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latterif hednngedsomeof hisprescripiioas. Tlios A[^iiis, 
baring tre^ed tbe prorince mi the system of defdetioa, bleed- 
ing, and temoving everything he roold, and baring handed 
it over to me in the la^ state of exhaastion, be cannot bear 
seeing it tieated by me on the nutritive system. Yet he is 
sometimes angry with me, at other times thanks me; for 
nothii^ I ever do is accompanied with any reflexion upon 
him. It is only the dissimilarity of my system that annoys 
him. For wiiat could be a more striking difference — under 
his rule a province drained by charges for maintenance and 
by losses, under mine, not a penny exacted dthei from private 
persons or puUic bodies ? Why ^leak of his firafixti, staff, 
and l^ates ? Or even of acts of plunder, Ucentiousness, and 
insult? While as things actually are, no private bouse, by 
Hercules, is governed with so much system, or on such strict 
principles, nor is so well disciplined, as is my whole prorince. 
Some of Appius's friends put a ridiculous construction on 
this, holding that I wish for a good reputation to set off his 
bad one, and act righdy, not for tbe sake of my own credit, 
but in cn-der to cast ar»Beri(Hi upon him. But if Appius, as 
Bnitus's letter forwarded by you indicated, expresses gratitude 
to me, I am satisfied. Nevertheless, this very day on which 
I write this, before dawn, I am thinking of rescinding many 
of his inequitable appointments and d^sions. 

I now come to Brutus, whose friendship I embraced with 
all possible earnestness on your adrice. I had even begun 
to feel genuine affection for him — but htse I pull myself up 
short, lest I should offend you : for don't imagine that there 
is anything I wish more than to fulfil his commissions, or 
that there is anything about which I have taken more 
trouble. Now he gave me a volume of commissions, and 
you had already spoken with me about the same matters. 
I have pushed them on with the greatest energy. To begin 
with, I put such pressure on Ariobarzanes, that he paid him 
the talents which he promised me. As long as the king 
was with me, the business was in excellent train : later on 
he began to be pressed by coundess agents of Pompey. 
Now Pompey has by himself more influence than all the 
rest put together for many reasons, and espedally because 
there is an idea that he is coming to undertf^e the Parthian 
war. However, even he has to put up with the following 
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scale of payment ; on every thirtieth day thirty-three Attic 
talents {J£^,g^o), and that raised by special taxes : nor is it 
sufficient for the monthly interest. But our friend Gnseus 
is an easy creditor : he stands out of his capital, is content 
with the interest, and even that not in full. The king neither 
pays anyone else, nor is capable of doing so : for he has no 
treasury, no regular income. He levies taxes after the 
method of Appius. They scarcely produce enough to 
satisfy Porapey's interest. The king has two or three very 
rich friends, but they stick to their own as energedcally as 
you or I. For my part, nevertheless, 1 do not cease sending 
letters asking, urging, chiding the king. Deiotarus also has 
informed me that he has sent emissaries to him on Brutus's 
business : that they have brought him back word that he 
has not got the money. And, by Hercules, I believe it is 
the case ; nothing can be stripped cleaner than his kingdom, 
or be more needy than the king. Accordingly, I am think- 
ing either of renouncing my guardianship, or, as Scxvola did 
on behalf of Glabrio, of stopping payment altogether — prin- 
cipal and interest Eilike. However, I have conferred the 
prefectures which I promised Brutus through you on M. 
Scaptius and L. Gavius, who were acting as Brutus's agents 
in the kingdom : for they were not carrying on business in 
my own province. You will remember that I made that 
condition, that he might have as many prefectures as he 
pleased, so long as it was not for a man in business. Ac- 
cordingly, I have given him two others besides : but the 
men for whom he asked them had left the province. Now 
for the case of the Salaminians, which I see came upon you 
also as a novelty, as it did upon me. For Brutus never told me 
that the money was his own. Nay, I have his own document 
containing the words, "The Salaminians owe my friends 
M. Scaptius and P. Matinius a sum of money." He recom- 
mends them to me : he even adds, as though by way of a 
spur to me, that he had gone surety for them to a lai^e 
amount I had succeeded in arran^ng that they should 
pay with interest for six years at the rate of twelve per 
cent., and added yearly to the capital sum.' But Scaptius 
demanded forty-eight per cent. I was afraid, if he got that, 
' That is, compound inleiest for six years at twelve per cent. See 
p. 129. 
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you yourself would cease to have any affection for me. For 
I should have receded from my own edict, and should have 
utterly ruined a state which was under the protection not 
only of Cato, but also of Brutus himself, and had been the 
recipient of favours from myself. When lo and behold 1 at 
this very juncture Scaptius comes down upon me with a 
letter from Brutus, stating that his own property is being 
imperilled—- a fact that Brutus had never told either me or 
you. He also begged that I would confer a prefecture on 
Scaptius. That was the very reservation that I had made 
to you — "not to a man in business " : and if to anyone, to 
such a man as that — no ! For be has been a prafutus to 
Appius, and had, in fact, had some squadrons of cavalry, 
with which he had kept the senate under so close a siege in 
their own council chamber at Salamis, that five senators 
died of starvation. Accordingly, the first day of my entering 
my province, Cyprian legates having already visited me at 
Ephesus, I sent orders for the cavalry to quit the island at 
once. For these reasons I believe Scaptius has written 
some unfavourable remarks about me to Brutus. However, 
my feeling is this : if Brutus holds that I ought to have 
decided in favour of forty-eight per cent., though through- 
out my province I have only recognized twelve per cent, 
and had laid down that rule in my edict with the assent 
even of the most gracing money-lenders ; if he complains 
of my refusal of a prefecture to a man in business, which I 
refused to our friend Torquatus in the case of your protegk 
Lsenius, and to Fompey himself in the case of Sext Slatius, 
without offending either of them ; if, finally, he is annoyed 
at my recall of the cavalry, I shall indeed feel some dis- 
tress at his being angry with me, but much greater distress 
at finding him not to be the man that I had thought him. 
Thus much Scaptius will own — that he had the opportunity 
in my court of taking away with him the whole sum allowed 
by my edict I will add a fact which I fear you may not 
approve. The interest ought to have ceased to run (I mean 
the interest allowed by my edict), but I induced the Sala- 
minians to say nothing about that.' They gave in to me, it is 

re deposited in a 
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trae, but what will becoijie of them if Paullus comes here ? ' 
However, I have granted all this in favour of Brutus, who 
writes very kind letters to you about me, but to me my- 
self, even when he has a favour to ask, writes usually in 
a tone of hauteur, ani^ance, and offensive superiority. 
You, however, I hope will write to him on this business, 
in order that I may know how he takes what I have done. 
For you will tell me. I have, it is true, written you a full 
and careful account in a former letter, but I wished you 
clearly to understand that I had not forgotten what you had 
said to me in one of your letters : that if I brought home 
from this province nothing else except his goodwill, I should 
have done enough. By all means, since you will have it so : 
but I assume my dealings with him to be without breach of 
duty on my part. Well, then, by my decree the payment of the 
money to Statius is good at law : whether that is just you 
must judge for yourself — I will not appeal even to Cato. But 
don't think that I have cast your exhortaUMis to the winds : 
they have sunk deeply into my mind. With tears in your 
eyes you urged me to be careful of my reputation. Have I 
ever got a letter from you without the same subject being 
mentioned ? So, then, let who will be angry, I will endure 
it : " for the right is on my side," ' especially as I have given 
six books as bail, so to spealc, for my good conduct I am 
very glad you like them, though in one point— about Cn. 
Flavius, son of Amiius — ^you question my history. He, it 
IS true, did not live before the decemvirs, for he was curule 
Kdile, an office created many years after the decemvirs. 
What good did he do, then, by publishing the Fasti 9 It is 
supposed that the tablet containing them had been kept 
concealed up to a certain date, in order that information 
as to days for doing business might have to be sought from 
a small coterie. And indeed several of our authorities 
relate that a scribe named Cn. Flavius pubhshed the Fasti 
and composed forms of pleading — so don't imagine that I, 

' L. ^milius Paullus, consol Ibis ;eai. Hii brother M. .Emilias 
Lepidus(lhefuturetriumvii) was married to lunia, half-sister of Brutus. 
Cicero assumes that family interest will inSuence his decision on ths 
debt lo Bmlus. 

' rv y&p ti jut' i^mii (Arist. A<Aam. 659). The "six boolu" are 
those on the Republic 
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at rather Africanns (for he is the spokennan), iiiTented the 
fact So yoa noticed the remaric about the " action of an 
actor," did joaf Voo suspect a malidons meaning:' I 
wrote in all simplicity. 

You say that Fhilotimus told you abont my having been 
saluted imptraior. But I feel sure that, as you are now in 
Efnnis, you have received my two letters on the whole sub- 
ject, one from Pindenissus after its capture, another from 
Laodicea, both deUvered to youi own messei^rs. On these 
events, for fear of accidents at sea, I sent a public despatch 
to Rome in duplicate by two different letter-carriers. 

As to my Tullia, I agree with you, and 1 have written to 
her and to Terentia giving my consent For you have already 
s^d in a previous letter to me, " and I could wish that you 
had returned to your old set" There was no occasion to 
alter the letter you sent by Memnius : for I much prefer to 
accept this man from Pontidia, than the other from Servilia.* 
Wherefore take our friend Saufeius into council. He was 
always fond of me, and now I suppose all the more so as he 
is bound to have accepted Appius's affection for me with the 
rest of the property he has inherited. Appius often shewed 
how much he valued me, and especially in the trial of Bursa. 
Indeed you will have relieved me of a serious anxiety. 

I don't like Fumius's proviso. For, in fact, there is no 
state of things that alarms me except just that of which he 
makes the only exception.* But I should have written at 
great length to you on this subject if you had been at Rome. 
I don't wonder that you rest all your hope of peace on 
Pompey; 1 believe that is the truth, and in my opinion you 
must strike out your word " insincerity." If my arrangement 
of topics is somewhat random, blame yourself: for I am 
following your own haphazard order. 

My son and nephew are very fond of each other. They 
take their lessons and their exercise together ; but as Isocrates 

^ As though a hit at the mannerism of Hortensius. 

* Cicero did not like Seivilia (mother of Bnilus), who apparently 
wished Ser. Sutpicius Rutus to mairy Tullia. See p. S. 

' Fumius, a tribune, seems to have proposed in the senate or in the 
ttmitia that the governors of Syria and Cilicia might quit their provinces 
at the end of theii year, piovided that the Farthians wece not making 
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said of Ephoras and Theopompos, the one wants the rein, 
the other the spur. I intend giving Quintus the toga viriiis 
on the LiSeralia/ For his father commissioned me to do 
so. And I shall observe the day without taking intercalation 
into account. I am very fond of Dionysius : the boys, how- 
ever, say that he gets into mad passions. But after all there 
could not be a man of greater (earning, purer character, or 
more attached to you and me. The praises you hear of 
Thermus and Silius are thoroughly deserved ; " they conduct 
themselves in the most honourable manner. You may say 
the same of M. Nonius, Bibulus, and myself, if you like. I 
only wish Scrofa had had an opportunity to do the same : for 
he is an excellent fellow. The rest don't do much honour to 
Cato's policy. Many thanks for commending my case to 
Hortensius. As for Amianus, Dionysius thinks there is no 
hope. I haven't found a trace of Terentius, Mceragenes has 
certainly been killed. I made a progress through his district, 
in which there was not a single living thing left. I didn't 
know about this, when I spoke to 70ur man Democritus.* 
I have ordered the service of Rhosian ware.* But, hallo I 
what are you thinking of? You generally serve us up a dinner 
of herbs on fera-pattem plates, and the most sparkling of 
baskets : what am I to expect you to give on porcelain ? ' I 
have ordered a horn for Phemius: one will be sure to turn 
up ; I only hope he may play something worthy of it 

There is a threat of a Parthian war. Cassius's despatch 
was empty brag : that of Bibulus had not arrived : when that 
is read 1 think the senate will at length be roused. I am 
myself in serious anxiety. If, as I hope, my government is 
not prolonged, I have only June and July to fear. May it 
be so ! Bibulus will keep them in check for two months. 



' Thermus was governing Ada, Silius Bithynia and Pontus. Cn. 
Tcemellius Scrofa, a &iend of Cicero and Atticus (in Vtrrem, L % 30),^ 
had appaienlly Mled to obtain office and consequently ■ province. 

' He seems to refer to various debtors of Atticus, Nfoeragenes was 
. a robber chief in the district of the Taurus. See Letter CCVII. 

* Porcelain from Khosus on the gulf of Issus. 

* Atticus was economical, and Cicero laughs at him for his " simple 
dioiier " and aflectation of poverty l>elore. See vol. L, p. 334. 
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office. I would have jou both demaDd and expect eveiy- 
thing of me: I shall surpass your expectations by my 
services. Q. Servilius deUvered me a very short letter 
from you, which yet seemed to me unnecessanly long : for I 
think myself wronged in being asked. I could have wished 
that no such occasion had arisen for you to see how highly 
I, how highly Pompey {who, as is only right, is ever the 
first of men to me), how highly Brutus values you : though 
you might have perceived it in our daily intercourse, as you 
will now. But since the occasion has arisen, if I omit 
anything in my power, I shall confess to a crime and a dis- 
grace. Pomptinus, who has been treated by you with eminent 
and exemplary good faith, and of whose obligations to you I 
am a witness, has shewn that he remembers you with all the 
affection which you can justly claim. He left me, much 
against my will, under the pressure of urgent private affairs, 
yet, when he saw that it was of importance to you, though 
on the point of embarki:^ at Ephesus, he returned to 
Laodicea. When I see that you are likely to command 
innumerable instances of similar zeal in your service, I can 
have no manner of doubt that your present anxiety will 
eventually strengthen your position. If, indeed, you succeed 
in getting censors elected, and if you conduct your censor- 
ship as you both ought and can, I am convinced that you 
will be for all time a tower of strength not only to your- 
self, but to all your family. Pray fight and strive that 
there be no prolongation of my office, so that, when I 
have done all you want for you here, I may have the 
opportunity there also of giving practical expression to 
my goodwill to you. What you tell me of the support 
offered you by all men and alt ranks does not at all 
jurprise me, and is exceedingly grateful to my feelings : the 
same account has reached me from my various friends. 
Accordingly, it gives me great satisfaction, not only that a 
proper tribute is paid to you — whose friendship to me is a 
source of pleasure as well as honour — but also, in truth, that 
there is still left in our country an almost unanimous feeling 
of affection for gallant and energetic men ; which in my 
eyes has ever been the one reward for my own days of labour 
and nights of toil It has, I confess, caused me great sur- 
prise that this young man — whom I have twice defended to 
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the utmost of my power on capital charges — should be so 
headstrong as, when entering on a course of hostility to you, 
to forget the patron of his fortunes and whole career j 
especiaJty considering that you had enough and to spare of 
every kind, whether of honour or material support, while he 
himself, to put it at the lowest, has krge deficiencies in 
these respects. Some silly and childish talk of his had been 
already reported to me by our friend M. Oelius ; about 
which talk also I have had many communications from 
you. For myself, I should have been much more incUned 
to break off an old connexion with a man who had entered 
on a course of hostility to you, than to make a new one. For 
you ought not to doubt die warmth of my feelings towards 
you : it is notorious to everyone in the province, and was 
not less so in Rome. Nevertheless, a certain suspicion is 
hinted at in your letter, and a doubt on your part, in regard 
to which the present is not a suitable time to remonstrate 
with you, yet the occasion requires that I should clear my- 
self. For when, pray, did I hinder any embassy being sent 
to Rome to convey an encomium u[x>n you ? Or, sup- 
posing me to be your declared enemy, how could I have 
done anything less Ukely to injure you, or how, if your 
secret enemy, have more openly betrayed my hostility f But 
if I had been as perfidious as those who attribute these 
motives to us, yet I at least should not have been such a 
fool as to betray either an enmity which I wished to con- 
ceal, or a burning desire to wound where it was impossible 
to damage you. I remember certain persons coming to me 
from Phrygia Epictetos, to inform me that some excessive 
sums were being voted for the expenses of some legates. 
To them I expressed an opinion, rather than gave an order, 
that votes for such expenses should conform as closely as 
possible to the iex Cortttlia. And that I did not insist even 
on that is testified by the accounts of the boroughs, in 
which each entered as paid to your legates what they 
severally chose. But what a pack of hes has been foisted 
on you by a set of the most untrustworthy of men ! Not 
only that the votes were cancelled, but that, when the 
legates had actually started, the money was demanded and 
forcibly recovered from their agents, and that many were 
thus prevented from going at all I I should have expressed 
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some discontent and expostulated with you, had it not 
been, as I before observed, that I preferred at the present 
juncture to clear myself rather than accuse you, and thought 
this the more proper course. So not a word about you and 
your having believed it : but about myself I will say a few 
words as to why you ought not to have believed it For if you 
hold me to be a good man, if you hold me to be worthy of 
the studies and philosophy to which I have devoted myself 
from boyhood, if you hold it proven in circumstances of the 
greatest gravity that my courage is fairly high and my 
wisdom none of the worst, you ought to know that there is 
nothing in my conduct as a friend — I don't say treacherous, 
designing, or deceitful — but even mean or cold. But if you 
choose to imagine me to be dark and mysterious, what 
could be less consonant with such a character than to dis- 
dain the friendship of a man in the behest possible position, 
or to attack his reputation in a province, after defending his 
credit at home ? Or to display one's hostility where it was 
impossible to damage him, or to select for an occasion of 
treachery what would give the clearest indication of disUke, 
but would be the least effectual in inflicting a blow upon 
him ? What reason, moreover, was there for my being so 
implacable to you, when my own brother had informed me 
that you had not been really hostile to me, even at a time 
when the assumption of such a part had almost been forced 
upon you?' When, however, we had by mutual desire 
renewed our friendship, can you mention any request which 
you made to me during your consulship ' in vain, whether 
it was something you wished me to do, or a vote you wished 
me to support in the senate ? What chaise did you give 
me as I was seeing you off at Puteoli, in which I have not 
more than fulfilled your expectation by my energetic 
exertions? Again, if it is above everything the mark of 
selfish cunning to judge everything by the standard of one's 
own advantage, what could better suit my interests than the 
dose alliance with a man of the highest rank and greatest 
official dignity, whose wealth, ability, sons, marriage con- 
nexions, blood-relations, could all greatly promote my 
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honour, or, I may say, my security ? All these advantages, 
after lUl, I did aim at in seeking your friendship — which I 
did not seek from any selfish cunning, but rather because I 
had Tfffw sound sense. Again, how powerful are those bonds 
in which I am the most willing of prisoners ! — sympathy of 
tastes, charm of social intercourse, the refined pleasures ol 
our hfe and Us environment, our interchange of ideas in 
conversation, our deeper studies. And these all belong to 
private life. What a^ut public ties between us? Our 
famous reconciliation, in which any inadvertence even is 
impossible without a suspicion of perfidy ; our coUeagueship 
in the most illustrious priesthood — in which, in the opinion 
of our ancestors, not only was no breach of friendship pos- 
sible without impiety, but no election even into the college 
was permissible, ifa man were on bad terms with any of the 
existing members. But to pass over these ties, numerous 
and important as they are, was there ever anyone who 
valued another, or could or ought to value another, as highly 
as I do Cn. Fompeius, your daughter's father-in-law ? For 
if services are to count — I consider that I owe him the 
restoration of country, children, life, rank, and, in a word, 
of myself. If the charm of social intercourse — what friend- 
ship between two consulars in our city was ever closer than 
ours P If those tokens of affection and kindness — what 
confidence has he ever withheld from me ? What has he 
failed to discuss with me? What motion affecting himself 
in the senate has he wished should, in his absence, be 
moved by anyone else ? What marks of honour has he not 
desired me to receive in the most complimentary, form ? 
Finally, with what courtesy, with what forbearance, did he 
endure my vehement pleading for Milo, though at times 
opposed to his own proposals ! With what hearty zeal did 
he take measures to prevent my being reached by the 
hostile feelings aroused at that juncture, protecting me by 
his advice, his influence, and finally by his arms ! ' At that 
crisis, indeed, such was his steadfastness, such his mag- 
nanimity, that, Co say nothing of crediting some Phrygian or 
Lycaonian, as you did in the case of the legates, he would not 

' This is all very well : Cic«TO now speaks of the guard round the 
couit during Milo's trial as meant for his protection ; out at the nnie 
he was so alarmed, [kit he broke down utterly in his speech. 
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believe malevolent remarks about me even from men of the 
highest rank. Therefore, as his son is your son-in-law, and 
as I am well aware, besides this connexion by marriage, 
how dear you are to Cn. Pompeius, and how precious in his 
sight, what ought my feelings towards you to be ? Especially 
as he has written me such a letter that, had I been your 
enemy, as I am your most affectionate friend, I should have 
been softened towards you, and have surrendered myself 
to the wishes and authority of a man to whom I owed so 
much. 

But enough of this : it has been expressed already, per- 
haps, at greater length than was necessary. Let me now 
tell you what I have actually done and arranged.' . . . And 
these things I am doing, and shall continue to do, rather in 
support of your dignity, than as a means of averting danger 
from you. For I shall soon, I hope, hear of your being 
censor;* and the duties of that office, which require the 
greatest res<dntion and tact, I think you should meditate 
upon with greater earnestness and care dian upon what I 
am doing here on your behaH 



CCLXI (F II, 19) 

TO C CJEUVS CALDUS (APPOINTED QU.iESTOR 
FOR CILICIA) 

(ClLICIA, JuHB) 

M. TiTLLius Cicero, impemtor, son of Marcos, grandson 
of Marcus, greets C. Ccelius Caldus, son of Lucius, grandson 
of Gaius, quffistor. When I first received the most welcome 
intelligence that the lot had assigned you to me as qusestor, 

' The statement of the measoret tftken br Cicero b tmttMXf 
omitted, perliaps by the original editor of the letten, thoi^ Ineie doe* 
not teem any leaionable motive for dcung to. 

' As cenaot be would bo pnctically, thoogh not l^illy, nfc from 
piOKCution. 
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I hoped that this chance would be a source of greater 
pleasure the longer you were with me in the province. For 
it appeared to me of great importance that the connexion 
between us, thus formed by fortune, should be supplemented 
by personal intercourse. When subsequently I failed to 
hear anything from yourself, or to receive a letter from any- 
one else as to your arrival, I began to fear, what I still fear 
may be the case, that I should have left the province before 
you arrived in it. However, when I was in camp in Cilicia, 
I received a letter from you on the aist of June, expressed 
in the most cordial terms, and sufEciently manifesting your 
kindness and abilities. But it contained no indication of 
day or place of writing, nor of the- time at which I might 
expect you ; nor was the person who delivered it to me the 
one to whom you had given it: for then I might have ascer- 
tained from him where and when it was despatched. In spite 
of this uncertainty, I yet thought that I must contrive to 
send some of my orderhes and lictors to you vritb a letter. ]f 
you receive it in anything like time, you will be doing me a 
very great favour if you will join me in Cilicia as soon as you 
can. For though, of course, what your cousin Curius, who is, 
as you know, a very great ally of mine, and also what your rela- 
tive and my most intimate friend C. Vei^Uus, have written 
to me about you with the greatest earnestness has, of course, 
very great importance in my eyes — as a serious recom- 
mendation of such very warm friends is bound to have — yet 
your own letter, and especi^y what you say about your own 
position and our connexion, has, to my mind, the greatest 
weight of all. No quaestor could have been assigned to me 
that would have been more welcome. Wherefore whatever 
marks of distinction I can shew you, shall be shewn, de- 
monstrating to all the world that I fully recognize your own 
and your ancestors' high position. I shall be better able to 
do this, if you join me in Cilicia, which I think is very much 
to my interest and that of the state, and above all to your 

OWD. 
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CCLXII (F II, 12) 

TO M. C^LIUS RUFUS (CXTRULE ^DILE) 

CiLiciA, June 

I AM madi worried by events in the city. Such stormy 
meetings are reported to me, such a. disturbed Quinquatrian 
holiday : ' for what has happened since I have not yet heard. 
But after all nothing worries me so much as the being de- 
terred in the midst of these troubles from having a kugh 
with you at the comic points in them. These are, in fact, 
numerous, but I dare not trust them to paper. What annoys 
me is that I have not as yet received a line from you on 
these subjects. Wherefore, though by the time you read 
this letter I shall have finished my year of office, pray, never- 
theless, send a letter to meet and enlighten me on all public 
affairs, that I may not arrive home an utter stranger. No 
one can do this better than you. Your friend Diogenes, a 
steady good man, has left me in company with Philo for 
Pesstnus. They are on their way to visit Adiatorix,' where 
they are fully prepared to find neither kindness nor a full 
exchequer. 

The City, the City, my dear Rufus — stick to that and live 
in its fiill light ! Residence elsewhere — as I made up my 
mind in early life — is mere eclipse and obscurity to those 
whose energy is capable of shining at Rome. Knowing this 
thoroughly, would that I had been true to my convictions ! 
Before heaven, I do not compare all the advantages of a 
province put together with one stroll and one conversation 
with you. I hope I have gained a reputation for int^rity. 
I had that, however, quite as much from rejecting ' as from 
administering a province. " But what about the hope of a 
triumph ? " say you. I had already had a sufficiently glorious 
triumph : I never ought to have been so long separated from 

' The quinqtiatnu Mintrva, March 19-13, was • general holidaj . 

■ Son of» telruch of Galatia. 

* As he did at the end of his consulship. 
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all that I love best But I shall, I hope, soon see you. 
Mind you send some letters to meet me worthy of your- 
self 



CCLXIII (A VI, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (IN EPIRUS) 

CiuciA, Junk 

Though I know of nothing new having happened since I 
gave a letter for you to your freedman Philogenes, yet as I 
am sending Philotimus back to Rome, I felt obliged to 
write you something. And first on the subject which causes 
me most anxiety — not that you can help me at all, for the 
matter is actually in hand, and you are far away in another 
part of the world : 



The time is creeping on, as you see — for I am bound to 
leave the province on the 30th of July — and no successor 
is named. Whom shall I leave in command of the province ? 
Sound policy and public opinion demand my brother. First, 
because it is r^arded as an honour : next, because no one 
is fitter : thirdly, because he is the only ex-pnetor I have. 
For Pomptinus, in accordance with an agreement and bar- 
gain — for heaccompanted me on that condition — has already 
left me. No one thinks my queestor fit for the post." For 
be is unsteady, loose, and has an itching palm. However, 
in r^ard to my brother, the first point is, that I do not 
think 1 could persuade him to do it : for he dislikes a pro- 
vince. And, by heaven, nothing can be more disagreeable 
and tiresome. Then again, suppose him not to like to say 
no to me, what about my own duty to him ? Seeing that a 

vint aiXirSu nifiar' liptiiit oMc- 
The »ntho[ ii unknown. 
* Mesciniiu Rnfiis. See p. 178. 
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serious war is believed to be actually going on in Syria, and 
is thought likely to spread into this province, while there is 
here no adequate protection, and the ordinary sup^^es for 
the year only have been voted, would it seem consistent with 
natural affection to leave my brother, or with proper prudence 
to leave some fainiant 1 You see, therefore, that I am in 
great anxiety, and much at a loss as to the course to take. 
In short, I never ought to have undertaken the business at 
alL What a much better "province" is yours ! You will 
leave it whenever you choose, if indeed you have not already 
done so, and you can put anyone you choose in charge of 
Thesprotia and Chaonia ! * However, I have not yet seen 
Quintus, so as to be quite sure, if I made up my mind to it, 
whether he could be induced ; nor, if he could, am I certain 
what my real wishes are. That is how this matter stands. 
The rest is as yet all praise and thanks — worthy of the books 
you praise so highly. Communities have been put on a 
sound footing, the pubiicani have been thoroughly satisfied, 
no one has been insulted, some few have sufi'ered by a 
judicial edict, at once just and strict, yet in no case does 
anjrone venture to complain ; there has been a campaign 
deserving of a triumph, but in this matter too I shall do 
nothing in a spirit of self-seeking, nothing at all indeed 
without your advice. The last word of the play — the hand- 
ing over of my prownce — is the difficulty. But this some 
god will direct 

About events in the city you, of course, know more than 
I ; your news are more frequent and more authentic. I am 
myself vexed not to get information by a letter from you. 
For reports of an unpleasant nature reach me here about 
Curio and about PauUus '—not that I see anything to fear 
as Icmg as Pompey can stand or even sit : if he only recover 
his beuth ! ' But, by heaven ! I am vexed for Curio and 
PauHus, my own familiar friends ! Please, therefore, send 
me, if you are in Rome or when you get there, a sketch-plan 
of the whole position of public affairs to meet me on my way, 

- The conntry round Alticns'i bonie in Einnis. 
" " " ■ 155. Ptnllns ' ' " "■ 

dbrOesu. 

' Potn^efs wrioui illness tt Naples tfai* year camed gceu e 
- ' ep. iSs; Appaa, B.C.a.ai; Plot. fomf. 57). 
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by which I may mould my conduct, and consider beforehand 
in what spirit to appnsach the city. For it is something 
that a man on his arrival should not be a foreigner and 
stranger. 

And then — what I had almost forgotten to mention — about 
your friend Brutus. I have done everything I could for 
him, as I often mentioned to you in my letters. The 
Cyprians were ready to pay the money. But Scaptius was 
not content with twelve per cent and compound interest 
reckoned yearly. Ariobarzanes was not more inclined to 
accommodate Pompey for his own sake, than Brutus for 
mine. But I cannot pledge myself for him, for he is a very 
poor sovereign, and I am at so great a distance from him, 
that my only weapons are letters, and with these I have not 
ceased to ply him. The upshot is this : Brutus, in propor- 
tion to the amount of the debt, has been treated more 
liberally than Pompey. For Brutus this year there has 
been secured about a hundred talents ; Pompey has had 
two hundred promised in six months. Again, in the business 
of Appius I can scarcely express the extent of my concessions 
to Brutus.' Why should I trouble myself, then? His 
friends are men of straw— Matinius and Scaprius— the 
latter of whom, because he did not get some squadrons of 
cavalry from me wherewith to bully Cyprus, as he had done 
before my governorship, is perhaps angry with me ; or because 
he is not a prafecius, an office which I bestowed on no (me 
engaged in business, not even on C. Vennonius, who was 
my intimate friend, or on M. Lsenius, who was yours. To this 
principle, which I communicated to you at Rome, I have 
stuck. But of what has a man to complain, who, when 
he might have taken the money, refused to do so ? The 
other Scaptius (who is in Cappadocia) I think I have fully 
satisfied. Having received the office of military tribune from 
me, which I had offered him in consequence of a tetter from 
Brutus, he afterwards wrote me word that he did not wish to 
avail himself of it. There is a certain Gavius, who, after my 
offering him ^prafettura on the request of Brutus, said and 
did a good deal meant to reflect upon me — one of Publius 
Clodius's sleuth-hounds 1 He neither paid me the compliment 

' See Letter CCLV, p. ij^ 
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of joining my escort when I was quitting Apamea, nor on his 
subsequently visiting the camp and b«ng about to leave it 
did he ask me " whether I had ajiy commands," and made 
no secret of being, I don't know why, no friend to me. If 
I had r^arded such a fellow as one of my prafecti, what 
would you have thought of me ? Was I, who, as yon know, 
never would put up with insolence from the most powerful 
of men, to endure it from this led-captfun? Yet it is 
more than "putting up with" a man to bestow on him a 
place of profit and honour. So, then, this Gavius, when he 
saw me at Apamea, as he was startii^ for Rome, addressed 
me in a tone I should scarcdy have ventured to adopt to 
CuUeolus : " Will you be good enough to tell me," said he, 
" where I am to look for the allowances of a prafechts f" I 
answered more mildly than those present thought I should 
have done, that it was not my practice to give allowances to 
those whom I had not actually employed. He went off in a 
rage. If Brutus can be affected by the talk of such a wind- 
bag as this, you may love him all to yourself, you will have 
no rival in me. But I think he will behave as he ought 
However, I wished you to be acquainted with the facts of 
the case, and I have told Brutus the story with the greatest 
minuteness. Generally speaking (between ourselves), Brutus 
has never written me a letter, not even the last one about 
Appius, in which there was not something haughty and 
distant But you often have on your lips (from Lucilius) : 
"Then Granius' too 
Tbinks highly of himself and loathes proud kiogB," 
However, in that matter he usually stirs my laughter rather 
than my bile ; but he evidently doesn't sufficiently consider 
what he is writing, and to whom, The youjig Quintus, I 
think, and indeed I am sure, read your letter addressed to 
his father. For he is accustomed, and that by my advice, 
to open his father's letters, in case there is anything that 
ought to be known. Now in that letter there was the same 
remark about your sister as in your letter to me. Imi^ne 
the boy's distress ! He told me of his sorrow with tears in 
his eyes. In short, he shewed me clearly how dutiful, sweet- 
tempered, and kind he was, which makes me the more hope 
* Kpraco, or marshal, who gave himself ain. 
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that nothing unbecoming will occur. So I wished you to 
know it. I will not omit the following either. Young 
Hortensius, at the time of the gladiatorial exhibition at 
Apamea, behaved in a scandalous and disgraceful manner. 
For his father's sake I asked him to dinner the day he 
arrived, and for his father's sake also went no farther. He 
remarked that he would wait for me at Athens, that we 
might leave the country together. " All right," said I ; for 
what could I say ? After all, I don't think he meant what 
he said. I hope not, indeed, lest I should offend his 
father, of whom, by heaven, 1 am exceedingly fond. But if 
he is to be in my suite, I will so manage him as to avoid 
giving offence where I least wish to do so. That 's all : no, 
there is this — please send me the speech of Quintus Celer 
against M, Servilius. Send me a letter as soon as possible. 
If ^here is no news, let me know there is none at least by 
a letter-carrier of yours. Love to Filia and your daughter. 
Take care of your health. 



CCLXIV (F III, II) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER <AT ROME) 

CiLiciA, June 

M. Cicero to Appius Pulcher, (as I hope) censor. Being 
in camp on the river Pyramus,' I received two letters 
from you at the same time, forwarded by Q. Servilius from 
Tarsus. One of them was dated 5tb of April, the other, 
which seemed to me the more recent, was not dated. I will 
therefore answer the former first, in which you tell me about 
your acquittal on the charge of lise majesti. I had, indeed, 
been long ago informed of this by letters, messages, and in 
fine by common rumour, for nothing could be more notori- 
ous — not because anyone had expected a different result, 
but because, as a rule, no report about men of illustrious 

' The modern Safjin. 
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reputatidn gets out without making a stir — yet your letter 
increased the satis^iction I felt in the news, not only because 
it spoke in clear terms and with greater fullness thaji the talk 
of the common people, but also because I felt more really 
like congratulating you when I heard your own story from 
yourself. Accordingly, I embraced you in imagination, 
since you were not here, and, kissing the actual letter, I also 
congratulated myself. For compliments paid by the whole 
people, the senate, and the jurors to ability, energy, and 
virtue (perhaps I flatter myself in imagining myself possessed 
of these) I look upon as paid to myself also. Nor is it the 
splendid result of your trial so much as the perverted in- 
telligence of your enemies that excites my wonder. " Bribery 
or ntaieslas," you will say, "what does it matter which?" 
Nothing substantially : forthe former you have never touched, 
and the latter you have promoted rather than injured. But 
the fact is that tnaiestas (in spite of Sulla) is of such a vague 
nature as to permit of the safe denunciation of anyone : 
white bribery is a word of such definite meaning that either 
the accusation or the defence must be discreditable,' For 
how can there be any doubt as to whether bribery has been 
employed or not ? Now, who ever suspected your success- 
ive elections? How unlucky that I wasn't there! What 
roars of lai^hter I would have caused ! But as to the trial 
for maieslas, there were two things that gave me very great 
pleasure in your letter : one was your saying that you were 
defended by the Republic itself — for even if good and gallant 
citizens were as plentiful as possible, it still ought to preserve 
men like you ; while in the actual state of affairs it is more 

' The lirsl inaieslas is used in the proper sense of " majesty of the 
people." As a crime it is a wide term, coveting all kinds of actions, 
and mt.j therefore be brought against anyone without obvious in- 
justice ; whereas ambitus is a definite chai|;c, which must either be 
fjroundless, in which case it is discreditable Co bring it, or well 
groanded. when it is discreditable la the defendant. It must be one 
thii^ or (be other ; it can't be vague, ot partly true and partly false, 
as maitslai Ttmy. Maiiilat is used bneflf for eriaun lasa maisifatit 
p^uU Remam, and might indode not only *cls of trcRsoo, but ill- 
maoacement of any sort, whereby the interests of the people suffered. 
It Utok the place (with extended meaning) of the aaaxai t*rdittliie. 
It seems fint to have been used as a legal term in the law of Satumisua 
(B.C. loi), and it wax afterward) more fully developed ^ Snlla'i Ux 
Cenului di mmtttate (B.C. 8o). (Ck. in Pit. % JO.) 
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bound than ever to do so, when there is such a dearth of 
such men in every office and every age, that a state so be- 
reaved ought to welcome guardians like you with open arms : 
the other is your wonderfully high praise of the good faith 
and good feeling of Pompey and Brutus. 1 am delighted at 
their honourable conduct and cordial kindness, both because 
they are your relations and my very dear friends, and also 
bef^use one of them is the first of men of every age and 
country, while the other has long been the first of our younger 
men, and will soon, I hope, be first of all the citizens. As 
to having ihe witnesses who took bribes punished with 
ignominy by their several states, unless something has already 
been done by the agency of Ftaccus, it shall be done by 
mine on my return journey through Asia. 

Now I come to your second letter. You send me a 
sketch-plan, so to speak, of the state of things affecting us 
both, and of the whole condition of pohtics : in this I am 
much relieved by the sagacity of your letter. For I perceive 
that the dangers ahead are at once less formidable than I 
feared, and the safeguards greater, if, as you say, all the real 
strength of the state has devoted itself to Pompey as its 
leader : and I perceived at the same time that your spirit 
was alert and keen in the defence of the Republic, and I 
experienced a wonderful pleasure from the energy which 
made you determine, in spite of very pressing engagements, 
that the state of the RepubUc should be known to me by 
your means. Certainly : keep the books on the augural 
science for the time when we take a holiday together ; for 
when I wrote dunning you for the performance of your 
promise, 1 thought of you as being outside the vralls and 
enjoying the most complete leisure. As it is, however, 
instead of your augural books, I shall expect all your speeches 
complete. Decimus Tiilhus, to whom you gave a message 
for me, has not yet been to see me, nor have I at present 
any of your friends with me ; only my o»m, who, however, 
are all yours. I don't understand what you mean by my 
"somewhat angry letter." I have written to you twice, 
clearing myself carefiiUy, and only gently finding fault with 
you for having been too ready to believe things about me. 
This is a kind of expostulation which seems to me proper for 
a friend ; but if you don't like it, I won't employ it again. 
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But if, as you say, the tetter was ill expressed, be sure it was 
not mine. For as Aristarchus denies any verse he doesn't 
like to be Homer's, so pray do you (excuse the joke) con- 
sider nothing that is ill expressed to be mine. Farewell, 
and in your censorship, if you are now censor, as I hope you 
are, think often of your ancestor.' 



CCLXV (F XV, S) 

M. PORCIUS CATO TO CICERO (IN CILICU) 

Rome (June) 

I GLADLY obey the call of the state and of our friendship, in 
rejoicing that your virtue, integrity, and energy, already 
known at home in a most important crisis, when you were a 
civilian, should be maintained abroad with the same pains- 
taking care now that you have military command. Therefore 
what I could conscientiously do in setting forth in laudatory 
terms that the province had been defended by your wisdom ; 
that the kingdom of Ariobarzanes, as well as the king him- 
self, had been preserved ; and that the feelings of the alhes 
had been won back to loyalty to our empire — that I have 
done by speech and vote. That a thanksgiving was decreed 
I am glad, if you prefer our thanking the gods rather than 
giving you the credit for a success which has been in no 
respect left to chance, but has been secured for the Republic 
by your own eminent prudence and self-control. But if you 
think a thanksgiving to be a presumption in favour of a 
triumph, and therefore prefer fortune having the credit 
rather than yourself, let me remind you that a triumph does 
not always follow a thanksgiving ; and that it is an honour 
much more brilliant than a triumph for the senate to declare 
its opinion, that a province has been retained rather by the 
uprightness and mildness of its governor, than by the 
strength of an army or the favour of heaven : and that is 

' The famoDS App. Claudius Caucus, censor B.C. 313-308. 
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what I meant to express by my vote. And I write this to 
you at greater length than I usually do write, because I wish 
above dl things that you should think of roe as taking pains 
to convince you, both that I have wished for you what I be- 
lieved to be for your highest honour, and am glad that you 
have got what you preferred to it. Farewell ; continue to 
love me ; and by the way you conduct your home-journey, 
secure to the allies and the Republic the advantages of your 
integrity and energy. 



CCLXVI (r vm, ii) 
M. C-^LIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

ROMK, JUNB 

VoUR "thanksgiving" has given us some sharp twinges, 
though they have not lasted long ; for we came to a serious 
deadlock. The fact is, Curio, who is very fond of you, 
finding that every device was being employed to deprive 
him of comitial days, declared that nothing would induce 
him to allow the thanksgiving to pass the senate, lest he 
should appear to have thrown away by his own blundering 
the advantage he had obtained by the infatuation of Paultus, 
and should be regarded as having sold the cause of the 
Republic. Accordingly, we have had to adopt a com- 
promise, and the consuls have pledged themselves not to 
hold the thanksgiving this year. Plainly you have reason 
to thank both consuls : PauUus certainly the rather of the 
two. For Marcellus answered him that he did not build 
much oh those thanksgivings ; ' Paullus said that in any case 

' I do not think that Marcellna said that " he had very little hope 
that the supplications would pass," as Prof. Tyriell interprets him : 
for there was no doubt about them if Curio withdrew his veto — and the 
remark would have no influence with him. What Marcellus said was 
that he wm ' ' not relfing on the supplications in order to atop Curio 
from doing business with the amilia, while Paullus promised outrighl 
hat he would not so use them this year at all. The senate voted a 
tupplUaiio, but it depended on the executive magbtrate, the consul, 
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he would not hold them this year. I was told that Himis 
meant to talk out the decree. I got hold of him : he not 
only did not do so, but when the vote for the victinia was 
broi^ht forward,' and he could have put a spoke in our 
wheel, If he had called for a count, he held his tongue. He 
mo^ly signified his agreement with Cato, who, while speak- 
ing erf' you in complimentary terms, voted agEunst die 
thaok^ving. Favonius made a third with them. Where- 
fore you must thank everybody according to his peculiar 
idiosyncrasy and principles : these three, because they only 
shewed their wishes instead of makii^ speeches, and be- 
cause when they m^ht have hindered they shewed no fight ; 
and Curio, because he deviated from his own line of 
obstructive policy for your sake. For Fumius and Lentulus, 
as in duty bound, just as though they were personally 
affected, went round with me and took trouble in the 
matter. I can also speak in high terms of the exertions and 
earnestness of Cornelius Balbus. For he both spoke in 
strong terms to Curio, saying that, if he acted otherwise, he 
would be inflicting an injury on Caesar, and also managed 
to create a feeling of mistrust as to Curio's sincerity. Some 
voted for the decree who really wished for a decision un- 
favourable to you— such as the Domitii, the Scipios ; and 
when they interposed in this matter with the design of pro- 
voking his veto. Curio made a very neat reply. " He was 
all the more happy," he said, "not to veto the decree, 
because he saw that certain persons who voted for it did not 
wish it carried." 

As for ftolitics, every controversy centres on one point — 
the provinces. In this matter Pompey as yet seems to have 
thrown all his weight on the side of the senate's wish diat 
Oesar should leave his province on the 13th of November. 

n-hen it was held, 01 whether it wss held at all, kod he would be in- 
fluenced hy the convenience of public business. 

' Dt hosliit, i.e., ti to the kind and perhaps number of victtmi, u- 
we find often b Li»r. The change to afe hestibut maices a consideiable 
amb^ily, for it wu on the claim of a triumph, not a supplicaHt, that 
the general had to make a return of the numbers of the enemy (hat had 
fallen. Besides, if »s read di hcstibus. It would be better (with Schilti) 
to read ut numerattnlur, for the nngnlar number lefeit to "coonting 
oat " the senate. 
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Curio is resolved to submit to anything rather than allow 
this : he has given up alt his other proposals. Oar people, 
whom you know so well, do not venture to push matters to 
extremes. The situation turns entirely on this : Pompey, 
professing not to be attacking Dcsar, but to be making ah 
arrangement which he considers fair to him, says that Curio 
is deliberately seeking pretexts for strife. However, he is 
strongly against, and evidently alarmed at, the idea of Caesar 
becoming consul-designate before banding over his army 
and province. He is being attacked with some violence, 
and his whole second consulship is being roughly criticised 
by Curio.' Mark my words — if they push their suppression 
of Curio to extremes, Qesar will interpose in favour of the 
vetoing tribune; if, as it seems they will do, they shrink 
from this, Cssar will stay in his province as long as he 
chooses. The vote given by each is in the memorandum 
of city events ; ' from which pick out wiiat is worth reading ; 
skip much, especially the hissing at the games and accounts 
of funerals and other unimportant gossip. It has a good 
deal worth knowing. The fact is, I prefer erring on the 
side of telling what you dont want, to passing over any- 
thing necessary. I am glad that you have interested your- 
self in the business of Sittius. But since you suspect the 
men I sent to you of being of doubtful fidelity, please act 
as my agent yourself. 



CCLXVII (A VI, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarsus, Junb 

I ARRIVED at Tarsus on the 5th of Jun«. There I was dis- 
turbed OD many accounts— a serious war in Syria ; serious 

* BecaoM in it (B.C. $S) the l^islatioD was pused which gave CECsai 
hli present claimi, tj., the law oiT Trcbonin* giving him five more years 
■nb:s province. 

' Not the public gazette (atta), bnt the private one which CsUin 



d to tw diawn up for Ciceio'i benefit. 
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cases of brigandage in Cilicia ; difficulty in fixing on any de- 
finite scheme of administration, considering tliat only a few 
days remained of my year of office ; and, greatest difficulty of 
all, the necessity, according to the decree of the senate, of 
eaving some one at the head of the proWnce. No one could 
be less suitable than the quEestor Mescinius ' — for of Cseliua 
I don't hear a word. Far the best coutse appears to be to 
leave my brother Quintus with imperium. But in doing 
that many disagreeable consequences are involved — our 
Kparation, the risk of a war, the ill-conduct of the soldiers,* 
hundreds of others. What a nuisance the whole business is 1 
But let fortune look to it, since any great exercise of reason 
is out of the question. As for you, since by this time, I 
hope, you are safe at Rome, you will as usual be good 
enough to look after everything which you may understand 
to affect my interests, especially in regard to my Tullia, 
about whose marriage I have written to Terentia my decision, 
since you were in Greece. In the next place, see to the 
honour to be decreed to me: for owing to your absence 
from Rome, I fear that the motion in the senate, in virtue 
of my despatch, was not sufficiently pressed. The following 
I will write to you in a more enigmatical style than usual — 
your sagacity will smell out the meaning : my wifisfitedtnan 
— -you knffw wkom I mean — seemed to me, from a remark he 
eeuualfy ktfrtll the other day, to have cooked Ms accounts as to 
the purchase of the property of tke Crotoman tyrannicide. I 
reedfy fiar that you may have noticed something. Pray on 
vour sole responsibility, examine thoroughly into the matter 
and make the remainder compUtety secure* 

' Seep. 167- 

* He das lately heard of the nmrder of two of the mns of Bibulus in 
a iDutinv of Gabinius's soldiers in Egypt. See next letter. 

• WnltcD in Greek. The phrase iitmta t^ jai n voijoyc can only 
mean (s atxive, " 1 feai you have noticed something," not as Tyirell 
and others translate, " I felt there is something you have net noticed." 
Ciceto has apparently been alanned by some sentence in a lettei of 
ACticus. We don't know what had happened, but in some way Philo- 
limus, Tetentia's freedman, had dealt with Milo's (the " Ciolonian 
tjianoicide," in allusion to Milo, the numei of Croton) confiscated 
property. Now we are told by Asconius (3 159) that, owing to hig 

mmense debts, Milo's property was transfeired to the sector for a 
nominal sum {bona dut propter aris a/iant maj^tudinem lemunHtt 
efiieiiutt). When theie is do balance, the ageht will generally be 
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I cannot express the extent of my fear. Pray let a letter 
from you fly to meet me. I write this in haste, being on 
the march, and with tiie army. Love to Piliit, and the 
prettiest of maids, Csecilia. 



ccLxvm (A VI, s) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarsus. z6 June 

Sy this time you must surely be in Rome ; and I rejoice at 
your safe arrival there, if it is so. As long, in fact, as you 
were absent from town, you seemed to me Luther removed 
from me than if you were at home, for my own affairs were 
less known to me, and so were those of the state. Where- 
fore, though I hope by the time you read this to be far ad- 
vanced on my way home, pray send letters frequently, and as 
talkative as possible on every kind of subject, to meet me i 
above all, on the subject on which I wrote to you before : 
" my veif^s frtedman, as in our meetings and conversations he 
continualfy stammered and seemed at a loss, appeared to me to 
have a Utile cooked the accounts of the Crotonian." Please run 
that to earth, as is your wont j but still more the following : 
WTun leaving the city of the seven hiiis he handed in an eucount 
ef two debts of i^ and ^S mince due to Camillus : and entered 
himself as liable for 24 mince from the Crotonian's estate, and 
^Zfrom tht property in the Chersonese. And having received 
in legacies two sums of 640 mina^ of this he says that not a 
fienny has been paid, though it was all due on the 1st of the 2nd 
month : hut that Milcfs freedman, the namesake of Conon's 
father (Timotheus), had entirely failed to provide for the pay- 
ment of the money. In regard, then, to this money, if possible 
secure the whole amount, and if not, don't negkct the interest 
calculated from the above-mentioned day. I have felt muck 

■e have Klicady 
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alarm about tJuM aB tke ^s I had to aiiurt Mm. For he 
visited me to sumey tie situation, and almost with a hope of 
SometMi^ turmi^ up. But when he gast t^ that hope he 
^tted me without reason assigned, uMd wiiA the rtmarh : "J 
yield, 

*'7inmkawu l» ^Mgtr ttre.'"' 

And he flm^ in my teeth the proverb, " Never refuse x good 
offer." * See to the surplus, and do the best that can be done 
in the matter. 

Although I am now ahnost at the end of my year's fall term 
(rf office — for there are only thirty-three days left — I am yet 
orerpowered with anxiety for the province to the highest 
possible d^ree. For as Syria b in a war Eever, and Bibulus 
has the bunlen of an extreme anxie^ as to the war in the 
midst of such Intter private sorrow, and as his l^ates, 
qusstoi, and friends write to me to come to his aid, though 
I have only a weak army (the auxiliaries are certainly good, 
Galatians, Pisidians, Lycians — for they are the flower of my 
force), yet I thought it my duty to keep my army as near as 
possible to the enemy, as long as the decree of the senate 
allowed me to remain governor of the province. But what 
pleases me most is that Bibulus is not importunate ; he writes 
to me about everything rather than this, and the day of 
my departure is insen^bly creeping on. When that arrives 
there is another " problem " — who to put in charge unless loy 
quaestor Caldus* shall have arrived, of whom as yet I have 
had no certain intelligence, I should like, by Heresies, to 
compose a lotu;er letter, but I neither have anything to tell 
you, nor can I jest for anxiety. Good-bye, dierefore, and 
give my love to the little maid " Atticula " and our I^lia. 

' Id Greek. Tbe qaotalioD a from Horn. JL iL 298, aiojpov rot 
iitpir n iiirav Kanev n v inrOo. 
' ri fiiv tit6iuva, ic. Iixoh, or «ime incii woid 

* Tbe mnrdet of hb mdi in Egypt. 

* Seep. 164. 
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CCLXIX (A VI, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Tarsus, Jukb (ArrBR the 36th) 

QuiNTue the younger has managed to reconcile his &ther 
to youi sster. He shened real fiiial feeling in the matter ; 
and though it is true that I earnestly exhoHed him to do 
so, yet my persuasion fell on willing eais. Vow letter 
moved us both very strongly. Well I I feel confident Hbat 
things are as we wish. I tuve written to ytni twice about 
money matters in Greek, and enigmatically — if the letters 
have but reached you. Of course no active st^ is to 
be taken. Yet, by putting plain questions to him' about 
Milo's debts, and by urging him to fulfil his obligations 
to me, you will do some good. I have ordered my quaestor 
Mescinius to await me at Laodicea, that I may be able, in 
accordance with the Julian law, to leave two copies of my 
accounts complete in two cities. I then intend to go to 
Rhodes for the sake of the boys, thence as soon as possible 
to Athens, though the Etesian winds are strong against me. 
But I wish to get home while the present magistrates are in 
office, whose good dispo^tion to myself 1 have experienced 
in the matter of the suppUcation. Nevertheless, be sure 
you send a letter to meet me, to tell me whether in your 
opinion there is any reason on the score of politici for my 
delaying my return. Tiro would have written to you, only 
I left him seriously ill at Issns. But I have news that he is 
better. Nevertheless I am distressed. For nothing can 
exceed that young man's purity of conduct and attention to 



> PhilodmilE. See the tv 
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CCLXX (P VIII, 13) 

M. OELIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (IN CILICIA) 

RoHK (Joke) 

I CONGRATULATE 70U OD a sOR-in-Iaw who is, on my word, die 
best erf men: for that is my opinion of him. Some other 
blemishes in his character, by which he has hitherto stood 
in his own light, are already shaken off by 1^ ; and, if any 
remain, I feel sure that they will be quickly removed hy 
youi society and influence, and by the modesty of TuBia. 
For he is not obstinate in vice, nor blunted beyond the 
power of understanding the higher life. Last, hut not least, 
I am very fond of him. 

You will be eager, my dear Cicero, to hear that our fiiend 
Curio had a fine conclusion to his veto of the decrees con- 
cerning the provinces. For on a motion in regard to the 
veto being brought before the house — a motion ordered by 
decree of the senate — and when M. Marcellus had proposed 
that the tribunes should be remonstrated with, a full senate 
voted a direct negative. The fact is that Fompey is now so 
out of sorts,' that he can scarcely find anything to suit him. 
They have come round to this — that Cfesar is to be allowed to 
stand for the consulship without giving up army or provinces. 
How Pompey is hkely to endure this I will write you word 
as soon as I know. What is to happen to the Republic, if 
he resists this in arms or ignores it, that will be the concern 
of you rich seniors. At themomaitof my writii^Hortensius 
is dying. 
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CCLXXI (F n, 17) 

TO GN^US SALLUSTIUS (PROQUiESTOR IN 
SYRIA) 

Tarsus, 18 Jult- 

YouB orderly delivered me your letter at Tarsus on the i7tb 
of July, and I will now proceed to answer it, as I percdve 
is your wish, in detail. About my successor I have heard 
nothing, and I don't think there will be one. There is rto 
reason for my not leaving the province to the day, especially 
as all fear from the Parthians is removed. I am strongly 
inclined to stop nowhere. I think I shall go to Rhodes for 
the sake of the boys, but of even that I am not certaia 1 
wish to arrive outside the city as soon as possible, yet the 
course of politics and events in Rome will guide the course 
of my journey. Your successor cannot in any case make 
such haste as to enable you to meet me in Asia, As to 
delivering the copies of accounts, your non-deliveiy of them, 
for which you say Bibulus gave you licence, is no incon- 
venience to me : but I scarcely think you aie justified in so 
doing by the Julian law, wluch Bibulus disregards on a 
certain settled principle,' but which I think you ought cer 
tainty to observe. You say that the garrison ought not to 
have been withdrawn from Apamea ; I see that others think 
the same, and I am much annoyed that rather unpleasant 
remarks have been made by my ill-wishers. As to whethei 
the Parthians have crossed or not I perceive that you are 
the only man who has any doubL Accordingly, all the 
garrisons, which I had raised to a state of great effectiveness 
I have been induced by the positive assertions I hear made 
to dismiss. As to my qusestor's accounts, it was neither 
reasonable that I should send them to you, nor wet« 
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they then made up. I think of depositing them at Apamea. 
Of the booty taken by me no one, except the qusestors of 
the city — that is, the Roman people — has touched or will 
touch a farthing. At Laodicea I think I shall accept sureties 
for all public money, so that both I and the people may be 
insured against loss in transit As to what you say about 
the 100,000 drachmse, in a matter of that kind no conces- 
sion to anyone is possible on my part For every sum of 
money is either treated as booty, in which case it is adminis- 
tered by thtfn^fitOi, or it is paid over to me, in which case 
it is administered by the quaestor. You ask me what my 
opinion is as to the legions which the senate has ordered 
for Syria.' I had my doubts before about their coming ; 
now I feel no doubt, if news is received in time of there 
beii^ peace in Syria, that they will not come. I see that 
Marius, the successor to the province, will be slow in coming 
precisely because the Senate has decreed that he should ac- 
company the legions. 

There 's the answer to one letter. Now for the second. 
You ask me to recommend you as earnestly as possible to 
Bibulus. In this matter inclination on my part is not want- 
ing, but it seems to me to be a proper opportunity for ex- 
postulating with you: for you are the only man of all 
Bibiilus's staff who never informed me of his complete 
and causeless alienation from me. For a number of people 
reported to me that, when there was a great alarm at Antioch, 
and ^eat hopes were entertained of me and my army, he 
was accustomed to say that they would prefer to endure any- 
thingrather than be thought to have wanted my help. I am not 
at all annoyed that, from the loyalty due from a quaestor to 
his pnetor, you say nothing of this : although I was informed 
of the treatment you are receiving. He, for his part, when 
writing to Thermus about the Parthian war, never sent me a 
line, though he knew that the danger from that war specially 
affected me. The only subject on which he wrote to me 
was the augurship of his son : ' in regard to which I was in- 

' TheM tee Ag two kgiraiB, of which one was to be Bapplied bj 
Pompc]', and one by Oesat, but which eventuallj both came to lufy 
&om Cnar'i amy, and w«re »•/ sent to Syria. 

* Appareotlj for the vaeancr whieh was filled op at the he^ning of 
(hi* year by M. Antonius or Q. Casuiu Longinai. The suivivii^ son 
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duced by compassion, and by the friendly feelings I had 
always enterUined toBitnilus, to be at the ptuns of writing to 
him with the greatest cordiality. If he is universally ill- 
natured — which I never thought — I am the less olfend«l by 
his conduct to me : but if he is on special bad terms with 
me, a letter from me will do you no good. For instance, in 
his despatch to the senate, Bibulus took the whole credit for 
matters in which we both had a share. He says in it that 
he had secured that ^e rate of exchange should be to the 
public advantage. Again — and this is wholly my doing — 
the declining to employ Tianspadane amdliaries he mentions 
as a concession of his own, also to the profit of the people. 
On the other hand, when a thing is entirely his own domg, 
he brings me into it : " When we demanded more com for 
the auxiliarf cavalry " he writes. Surely, again, it is the mark 
of a smalt mind, and one which fi'om ^eer ill-nature is poor 
and mean, diat because the senate conferred the title of king 
on Ariobarzanes through me, and commended him to me, 
he in his de^iatch does not call him king, but the " son of 
king Ariobar^es." Men of this temper are all the worse 
if favours are asked of them. Nevertheless, I have yielded 
to your wish, and have written him a letter, with which you 
can do what you like when you hare received it 



CCLXXII (F II, IS) 

TO M. CELIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

<Asia) August 

Nothing could have been more correct or wise than your 
dealings with Curio as to my suppiicaHo: and, by Hercules, 
the business was settled exactly as I wished, both from its 
speed and because the person whom it irritated — the rival, 1 

of Bibnlos (L. CalpnnDDi Kbalm) — by hii wife Pordi, afteiwanU wife 
of H. finitus— Imd till aboat B.C. 31, and wrote a memoir of bi* itep- 
fkther Bnitiu. 
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mean, trf us both ' — voted with the man who complimented 
my achievements in terms of extraordinary praise. Where- 
fore let me tell you 1 have hopes of the next step : ' so be 
prepared for it. I am glad in the first place to hear your 
compliments to Dolabella, and in the second place to find 
that you tike him. For what you say of the possibility of his 
being reformed by Tultia's good sense, I know to what letter 
of your own it is an answer.' What if you were to read the 
letter which I wrote to Appius at the time after reading yours? 
But what would you have P It is the way of the world. 
What is done is done, and heaven prosper it ! I hope I shall 
find him an agreeable son-in-law, and in that respect your 
kindness will be of much assistance. 

Politics make me very anxious. I am fond of Curio : I 
wish Caesar to shew himself ao honest man : I could die for 
Fompey : hut after all nothing is dearer in my sight than the 
Republic itself. In this you are not making yourself very 
conspicuol^ for you seem to me to have your hands tied — 
by being at once a good citizen and a good friend. On 
quitting my province, I have put my qusestor CieUus in com- 
mand. "A mere boy," say you. Yes, but a qusestor, a 
young man of high rank, and in accordance with nearly uni- 
versal precedent : for there was no one who had held higher 
office for me to put in that position. Pomptinus had de- 
parted long ago : my brother Quintus could not be induced : 
moreover, if I had left him, enemies would have said that I 
had not really left the province at the end of a year, in ac- 
cordance with the decree of the senate, since I left a second 
self bdimd me. Perhaps they might even have added, that 
the senate had ordered that those should govern provinces 
who had not done so before; whereas my brother had 
governed Asia for three years. In fine, I have now no 
anxieties : if I had left my brother behind, I should have 
been afraid of everything. Lastly, not so much of my own 
initiative, as following die precedent set by the two most 

' Hims, who stood for the ai^nrship against Cicero io B.C. 53, and 
for the Edileship against Cario in B.C. 51. 

' A triumph. 

* He means that hy the complimentuy remarks as (o DolabelU, 
Ctelius had tried to do away with the impression likely io have be<ai 
made by what he hod said alraut Dolabella before {Letter CCXLI>. 
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powerful men of the day, who have secured the allegiance^ of 
all the Cassii and Antonii,' I have not so much been de»rous 
to attract a young man to myself, as unwilling to repel him 
You must needs praise this policy of mine : for it cannot 
now be changed. You did not write clearly enough to me 
about Ocella, and it was not mentioned in the gazette. Your 
doings are so well known, that even on the other side of 
Mount Taurus the story of Matrinius was heard. Unless 
the Etesian winds delay me^ I shall, I hope, see you before 
long. 



CCLXXHI (F XV, II) 

TO C CLAUDIUS MARCELLUS (CONSUL) 

(Asia, August) 

How much trouble you have taken as to the honour to be 
bestowed on me:, and how far your conduct as consul in 
complimenting me and promoting my dignity has been 
exactly the same as — in common with your ancestors and 
your whole family — it had always been before, though facts 
spoke for themselves, I have nevertheless been infonned by 
letters from all my friends. Accordingly, there is no service 
so great that I am not bound and fully purposed zealously 
and gladly to do in your interests. For it makes a great 
difference who the man is to whom one is under an obliga- 
tion : but there is no one to whom I preferred to be under 
an obligation before yourself, to whom, while common in- 
terests and kindnesses received both from your father and 
yourself had already closely united me, there is now added 
what in my opinion is the strongest bond of all, the fact 
that your present and past administration of the Republic 
(the thing dearest to me in the world) is of such a nature, 
that I cannot disown an obligation to you in my single 

' Pompeji hid choten Cwsins, Ocsai Antonius, as their qutcslon. 
Gceio tigaet tbat he hw done less — for he his oolf eraployod the 
qneettor assigned him by lot (nd. i., p. 73 i a J'iii. g jo). 
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peiSMi as great u that which all loyalists put together owe 
you. Wherefore I wish yon the success which you deserve, 
and which I feel confident you will have. Unless my 
voyage, which falls in precisely with the Etesian winds, 
ddayg me, I hope to see you ihoitly. 



CCLXXIV (F in, 13) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

SiDA, 3 August 

t WILL first congratulate you — for that is what the OTd« 
of events demands : and then I will speak of myself. I do 
warmly congratulate you on the result of the trial for bribery, 
and not on what nobody ever had any doubt about — your 
acquittal — but on the fact which, the b^ter citizen, the more 
illustrious man, the more loyal friend you are, the greater 
the marks of virtue and industry distinguishing you, is the 
more to be wondered at, namely, that no secret ill-will was 
found lurking even in the concealment of the ballot bold 
enoi^h to attack you. It is a fact scarcely consistent with 
the circumstances, the men, and the morals of our day. I 
have not been so much struck by anythii^ for a long 
time past. 

Now as to myself — for a moment put yourself in my 
place, and imagine yourself to be just what I aoi. If you 
have no difficulty in finding something to say, don't excuse 
my hesit^on. I, indeed, would hope for myself and my 
Tullia, as you most kindly and politely express your wishes, 
that what b»s been done by my family without my know- 
ledge may turn out to our happiness. But that the marriage 
happened to take place at tl:^ particular time — I hope and 
desire that it may not be wholly without happiness, yet after 
all it is your wisdom and kindness which gives me more 
ground for that hope than the opportuneness of it' Ac- 
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cordingly, I cannot think how to end what I have b^un to 
say ; for I ought not to make any gloomy lemark on an 
event which you honour with your felicitations, and yet 
after all there is something in it which stings me. But in 
this matter there is one thing of which I am not afraid of 
your not being fully aware — that what was done was done 
by othen, to whom I have left a charge that during my 
absence they should not refCT to me, but should act on their 
own judgment. Here I am met by the question, "What 
would you have done if you had been at home ? " I should 
have approved of the match ; as to the time, I should have 
done nothing without your consent, or without consulting 
you. You see how I have all this time been sweating under 
the hard task of finding how to maintain what I am bound 
to maintain, and yet not offend you.* Relieve me, then, of 
this burden : for I think I have never handled a more 
difficult cause. Be sure of this in any case : had I not at 
that very time already completed the whole business with 
the greatest zeal for the maintenance of your highest re- 
putation — although I think my old affection for you admits 
of no addition — yet when this marriage was announced 
to me, I should have defended your honour, not indeed 
with greater zeal, but more keenly, openly, and markedly. 

On my way hrom my province, after the conclusion of my 
year of command, as I was approaching Sida on board ship, 
accompanied by Q. ServiUus, a letter irom home was de- 
livered to me on the 3rd of August I at once told 
Servilius — for he seemed somewhat put out — that he might 
expect greater exertions on my part in all ways. In short : 
I have not become at all better disposed to you than I was, 
but I have become much more energetic in declaring my 
good disposition. For as our old difference made me more 
on my guard against giving any ground for thinking out 
reconciliation feigned, so this new marriage connexion gives 
me fresh anxiety to avoid the appeaiajice of any diminution 
of my extreme affection for you. 
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CCLXXV (A VI, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(SiDA, II August?) 

While employed in my province in doing everything for 
the honour of Appius, I suddenly became his accuser's 
father-in-law. "Heaven prosper it," you say. So say I, and 
I am sure you wish it But believe me, it was the last 
thing I expected r in fact, I had even sent confidential 
messengers to my wife and daughter in regard to Tiberius 
Nero, who had made proposals to me ; but they arrived at 
Rome after the betrothal had taken place. However, I 
hope this will be better. I understand that the ladies are 
much pleased with the young man's accommodating temper 
and courtesy. As for the rest, pick no holes ! 

But you now ! Com doles to Athens ? Do you approve 
of this? However, my treatise ' at any rate did not forbid 
it ; for that was not a largess to citizens, but a gift to hosts. 
Yet do you bid me think about the " propylon " for the 
Academy, though Appius has abandoned his idea about 
Eleusis?' I am sure you grieve for Hortensius.' I auk. . 
heart-broken myself; for I had resolved to live on very 
intimate terms with him. I have put Cselius in command 
of the province: a mere boy, you will say, and perhaps 
empty-headed, with neither solidity nor self-control. I 
agree : but nothing else was possible. The letter, indeed, 
which 1 received from you a good while ago, in which you 
s^d that you " hesitated " as to what I oi^ht to do about 
leaving a substitute, gave me a twinge, for I saw your reasons 

* Dt Ripublica. Acticus's present of com to Athens did not sland 
on the same ground as the regular distribution of cheap com at Rome, 
which Oceio had denounced in his boolc. 

' See p. 146. Cicero never carried out his idea of erecting a pro- 
pylon for the Aeademy, and indeed he oevet had money to spare for 
such thinp, being one of those men who handle large sums and yet axe 
perpetually in difficolties. Appus appears to have built his. 

■ See Letler CLXXL Hortensius died in June. 
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for your "hesitation,"' and I bad the very same. Hand 
over my province to a mere boy? Well, to my brother, 
then ? TTie latter was against my interest : for there was 
no one except my brother whom I could prefer to my 
qusstor without casting a slur on him, especially as he 
was of noble birth. Nevertheless, as long as the Parthians 
appeared to be threatening, I had resolved to leave my 
brother, or even to remain myself, contrary to the decree 
of the senate, for the sake of the Republic But when 
by incredible good fortune they had dispersed, all my 
hesitation was at an end. I saw what people would 
say; "What, leave his brother! is this what he calls 
not holding his province more than a year? Did not the 
senate, again, intend that the governors of provinces should 
be those who had not had them before ? Yet this man 
has held one for three years I " So here are my reasons 
for the public ear. What am I to give you privately? I 
should never have been without anxiety as to something 
happening from ill-temper, violent language, or careless- 
ness,' as will happen in this world. Again, if his son did 
anything— a mere lad and a lad full of self-confidence? 
What a distress it would have been ! His father was re- 
solved not to part with him, and was annoyed with you for 
expressing an opinion that he should do so. But as to 
CseUus, as things are, I don't say that I don't care about his 
antecedents, but at any rate I care much less. Then there 
is this consideration : Pompey — so strong a man and in so 
secure a position — selected Q. Cassius without regard to 
the lot ; Oesar did the same in the case of Antony : was 
I to put such a slight on one regularly assigned me by lot, 
OS to make him act as a spy on any man 1 left in com- 
mand ? No, the course I adopted was the better one, and 
for it there are many precedents, and certainly it is more 
suited to my advanced time of life. But, good heavens I 
what credit I have given you in his eyes ! I read him the 
letter written, not by you, but by your amanuensis. 
My friends' letters summon me to a triumph — a thing 

' irlxui', Jiroit^ "suspense of jt^ment," tecbokal teims of Ibe 
academic ./^ostics. 

* The sharp temper of Qnintiis is often lefecied to. See *oL i., 
pp. 183-185. 
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which, in view of the resuscitation of my reputation, I do 
not think I ought to n^lect Wherefore, my dear Atticus, 
do begin to with it too, that I may look somewhat less 
foolish. 



CCLXXVI (F III, 13) 

TO APPIUS CLAUDIUS PULCHER (AT ROME) 

Asia (Auoust) 

TirsT as thot^h I divined that some day <^ other I should 
have to ask for your zealous support, I worked hard for your 
reputation when the question of your actions was on the 
tapis. However, I will not disguise the truth : you have 
given more than you got. For every single person has 
written to tell me that, not only by the weight of your elo- 
quence and your senatorial vote — which from such a man 
were quite enough for me — but also by personal exertion, by 
offer of advice, by coming to my house fuid calling on my 
friends, you left nothing, however troublesome, for anyone 
else to do. All this is a much greater honour to me than 
the thing itself for which the trouble is beii^ taken. For 
the outward rewards of virtue many have attained with- 
out possessii^ virtue : but such great zeal from such men as 
you virtue alone can secure. Accordingly, I set before my- 
self as the profit to be derived from our friendship that 
friendship itself, than which nothing can be more fruitful, 
especially in those studies to which we have both devoted 
ourselves. For I profess myself to be both your ally in 
politics, on which our sentiments ^ree, and closely united 
■n daily life, which we devote to such accomplishments and 
studies. I could have wished that fate had so ordained it 
that you could value all my &mily as highly as I do yours. 
Even as to this, however, I have a sort of intuition which 
prevents my despairing. But this does not touch you : the 
burden is wholly mine. I wish you to clearly understand 
that in this changeofcircumstances something has been added 
to my affection towards you — to which no addition seemed 
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possible — rathei than anything detracted from it When I 
write this I hope you are already censor. My letter ii 
all the shorter and more modest as being addressed to « 
" directoT of morals."' 



CCLXXVII (F XV, 6) 

TO M. PORCTUS CATO (AT ROME) 

(Asia, Septeubes) 

" Right glad am I to be praised " — says Hector, I think, in 
Nffivius — " by thee, reverend senior, who hast thyself been 
praised." For certainly pruse is sweet that comes from 
those who themselves have lived in high repute. For my- 
self, there is nothing I should not consider myself to have 
attained either by the congratulation contained in your 
letter, or the testimony borne to me in your senatoiial speech : 
and it was at once the highest comphment and the greatest 
gratification to me, that you willingly conceded to friendship, 
what you transparently conceded to truth. And if, I don't 
say all, but if many were Catos in our state — in which it is a 
matter of wonder that there is even one — what triumphal 
chariot or laurel should I have compared with praise from 
you ? For in r^ard to my feelings, and in view of the ideal 
honesty and subtilty of your judgment, nothing can be more 
complimentary than the speech of yours, which has been 
copied for me by my friends. But the reason of my wish, 
for I will not call it desire, I have explained to you in a 
fbrmer letter. And even if it does not appear to you to 
be entirely sufficient, it at any rate leads to this conclusion 
—not that the honour is one to excite excessive desire, 
but jret is one which, if offered by the senate, ought 
certamly not to be rejected. Now I hope tlut thti 

' Magiatr merum, >'.«., ceiu(». In the A Prto. Cfiiu, g 46, Jw' 
detcrib^ tb« censonhip as magisUriuM memm, ftn the cenBora Kkd 
the right to inqoure in amnf respects Inio the prints life of citiieos. 
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House, considering the labours I have undergone on behalf 
of the state, will not think me undeserving of an honour, 
especially one that has become a niatter of usage. And if this 
turns out to be so, all I ask of you is that — to use your own 
most friendly words — since you have paid me what in your 
judgment is the highest compliment, you will still " be 
glad " if I have the good fortune to get what I myself have 
preferred.' For I perceive that you have acted, felt, and 
written in this sense : and the facts themselves shew that 
the compliment paid me of a suppUcatto was agreeable to 
you, since your name appears on the decree : for decrees of 
the senate of this nature are, I am aware, usually drawn out 
by the warmest ^ends of the man concerned in the honour. 
I shall, I hope, soon see you, and may it be in a better state 
of political afiWs than my fears forbode I 



CCLXXVIII (F vin, 12) 

M. C--EUUS RUFUS TO CICERO (ON HIS 
JOURNEY HOME) 

RouK, Septbmbkr 

I AH ashamed to confess to ]K)u and to complain of the 
injuries done me by Appius— Wt moat ungratd'ul of men, 
who begins to hate me because he is under great obligations 
to me; and since, in his avarice, he could not constrain 
himself to pay his debt, he has declared a secret war against 
me, yet not so secret dther but that many people reported 
it to me, and I myself observed without difficulty that he 
was harbouring evil thoughts of me. When, however, I 
discovered that he had been tampering with the college,* 
then that he had been openly colloguing with certain persons, 



compliinenUuy speech was *s good is if he votEd ItA it. 
ine Cato's letter. See Letier CCLXV. 
^'Apparaiti]' the college of wiguis, ta which Cielias wished to be 
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deliberating with L. Domitius' — at present my bitterest 
enemy — and expressing a wish to offer this trifling favour to 
Ch. Pompeius, I could not prevail on myself to upbraid him 
personally, or to b^ one, whom I considered owed his life 
to me, to refrain from injuring me. What, then, could I do ? 
However, I spoke to several of his friends, who were ac- 
quainted with my services to him. When I perceived that 
he did not think me even worth conciliating, I preferred 
putting myself imder an obligation to his collei^e '—a man 
very much out of sympathy widi me, and not likely to be 
very well-disposed to me, owing to piy friendship with you — 
rather than endure the sight of that ape. When he ascertained 
this, he flew into a rage and kept exclaiming that I was 
looking for an excuse for hostility, in order ^at, since he 
bad not done what I wanted in r^ard to the money, I might 
cover my attack upon him by this show of a personal quarreL 
Since then he has not ceased egging on Servius Pala to accuse 
me, and concerting measures with Domitius. And when 
th^ were not successful in securing anyone to accuse me 
under any law, they wanted me to be attacked under a law 
which gave them no ground for saying a wwd. Their im- 
pudence was so boundless, that they secured an information 
being IsUd against me und^ the Scantinian law' at the very 
height of the Citcensian games, in which I was presiding. 
Sam:ely had Pola got the words out of his mouth, when I 
laid an information under the same law against the censor 
^pius. I never saw a more sucoessful stroke. For it has 
been a[qHt>ved by the people, and not all the lowest of them, 
to such an extent, that the scandal has given Appius greater 
pain than the le^ proceedii^. Besides this, I have started 
ah action for lecoverii^ a shrine now within die walls of his 
house. 

I am much disturbed by the detention of the slave who 

takes this letter to you. For since the receipt of your last 

he has been more than forty days in town. I don't know 

what to say to you. You know that Domitius dreads the 

your return 



what to say to you. You know that Domitius 
day of election, I am looking forward much to 



' L, Domilius Ahenoliarbas, consut B,C 54 with Appius. 

' L. IMso, the other censor. 

' ^ainit unnatnral crimes. 

* To the BUEursfaip, wkich Antony sot. See next letter. 
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and desire to see you «s bood m possible. I beg you to fee) 
as much vexed at my wioiigs» as yoo think I ever grieve at, 
and tiy to avenge youis. 



CCLXXIX (F viii; 14) 

M. OEUUS RUFUS TO CICERO (ON HIS 
JOURNEY HOME) 

Rous, Sbptbhbkr 

Takiko Aisaces jxisonei and stormii^ SelencU was not 
worth your missing the spectacle of events which have beere 
going on here. Your eyes would never have ached again, if 
you had only seen Domidus's look when he lost the election.* 
It was a very full comitia, and the voting was evidently 00 
party lines : a very few voted from motives of personal con- 
nexion 01 oUigation. Accordingly, Domitius is most bitteriy 
ai^ry with me. He never hated any one even (tf his own 
friends so much as he does me : and all tbe more so that 
he thinks the augurship has been snatched from him un- 
fairly, and that I am at the bottom Oi it Now he is fiiriout 
that people are so much rejoiced at his vexation, and thiat 
there was only one man more zealous for Antony than I was. 
For the young Cn. Domitius hims^ has given notice of 
action against the young Cn, Satuminus — ^who is very un- 
popular owing to his past life. The trial is now imminent, 
with good hope, too, of an acquittal, after the acquittal of 
Sextus Peducseus. As to high politics — I have (rften told 
you in my letters that I see no chance of peace lasting a 
year ; and the nearer the struggle coroes, wluch must come, 
the clearer does that danger appear. The point, on which 
the men in power are bound to fight, is this : Cn. Pompeius 
has made up his mind riot to allow C Cfesar to become 
consul, except on condition of his first handing over his army 
and provinces : while Csesar is fully persuad^ that he can- 
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not be cafe if he quits his anny. He, however, proposes as 
■ compTomiae that both should give up thdr annies. So 
that inigfaty love and unpopular union of theirs has not 
degenerated into mere secret bickering, but is breaking out 
into open war. Nor can I conceive what line to take in my 
own conduct — and I feel sure that this doubt will exercise 
you a good deal also— for between myself and these mm 
there are des of affection and close connexion, since it is the 
cause, not the men, that I dislike. I think you are alive to 
this rule, that men ought in a case of home differences, so 
long as the contest is cairied on constitutionally without an 
appeal to arms, to follow the party most in the right : when 
it comes to war and the camp, the stronger party ; ' and to 
make ap one's mind that the safer course is the better. In 
this quarrel I perceive thatCn. Pompeiusbasonhisadethe 
senate and the auiues: that Cssai will be joined by alt 
whose past life gives titem reason to be afraid, or their future 
no reason to hope : that there is no comparison between 
their armies. On the whole, there is time enough to weigh 
the forces 6! both, and to choose sides. 

I almost f(Hgot what above everythmg else I was bound 
to write to you. Do you know that the censor Appius is' 
doing marvels? Busying himself about statues, pictures, 
land-owning, and debt with the greatest vigour ? He is per- 
suaded that his censorship is a kind of soap or soda. I 
think be is wrong : while he is meaning to wash off stains, 
be is really expodng all his veins and vitals. Hurry home, 
in the name of gods and men I Come as quickly as you can 
to enjoy a laugh, that a trial under the Scantinian law should 
be before Drusus, and that Appius should be making r^ula- 
tions about statues and pictures.' Believe me, you ought to 
make haate. Our friend Curio is thought to have acted 
prudently in his concession as to Pompey's money for his 
troops. In a word, you want my opinion as to the ^ture. 
Unless one or the other of these two goes to the Parthian war, 
I see that a violent quarrel is impending, which the sword 
and main force will ikcide. Both are prepared in resolution 

■ tVia b ladwr like Ht. Pickwkk'i rule u dealing with two election 
erowdi, " to ihont with the laigest" 
* I.e., sboat the unoont of Mch tbii^ whidi it wu Icgd foe ■ bmii 
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and forces. If it could only be transacted without extreme 
danger, fortune is preparing for you a great and enjoyable 
spectacle. 



CCLXXX (A VI, 8) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

EfHESUS, I OCIOBEX 

Just as I had resolved to write to you and had actually 
taken up my pen, Batonius came to me straight from his 
ship to my house at Ephesus, and gave me your letter on 
the 39th of September. I am delighted with the pleasant 
nature of your voyage, with Pilia's opportune appearance, 
and also, by Heicule^ with her remarks about Tultia's 
inaTTiage. 

Batonius, however, brought news about Cssai that is 
really terri^ing, and be enl^ed still more on the subject 
in conversation with Lepta. I hope what he said was false, 
but it is certainly alarming : that he would on no account 
dismiss his army ; that of the m^strates^lect the pnetor^ 
Cassius the tribune, I..entulus the consul, side ' widi him ; 
that Pompey is thinking of leaving the city. But look here ! 
are you very sorry for the man ' that is wont to think himself 
more than a match for the uncle of your sister's son ? But 
what men to be beaten by I ' However, to business. The 
Etesian winds have much retarded me. Exactly twenty 
days, too, were swallowed up by the Khodian open ship. 
On the ist of October, as I am embarking to leave Ephesus, 
I give this letter to L. Tarquitius, who is leaving the 
harbour at the same time, but is sailing faster than I am. 
I am forced to wait for fair weather owing to the open ships 
and other war vessels of the Rhadians ; nevertheless, nothing 

' Probably M. CatidivB, who bad &iled in th« coqeuIbi decC^siis. He 
teems to have criticised Cicero as an orator. 
' The successful candidates, C. Clandias Maroelluk and L. Corneliu* 

Leiilulus Cms, coiuuls fo< li.c. 49. 
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can exceed the hurry I am in. As to the payment to the 
Puteolanian, many thanks. Now please look into allairs at 
Rome, and see what steps you think I ought to take as to 
the triumph, to which my friends invite me. If it had not 
been that Bibulus, who, as long as there was a single enemy 
in Syria, nevCT set foot out of doors any more than he did 
out of his house at Rome,' was exerting himself to get a 
triumph, I should have been quite indifierent on the matter. 
Now, however, " 'twere base to say no word." ' But look 
into the whole matter, that we may be able to dedde on our 
course the day we meet This is long enough, considering 
my baste, and that t am giving the letter to a man who wil) 
arrive with me, or only a little before me. My son sends 
his kindest regards to you. Pray give the same from us 
both to Pitia and your <^ughter. * 



CCLXXXI (a vr, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Athens, 15 October 

Immediately on my landing in the Pirxus, on the i4tb 
of October, I received your letter from the band of my 
slave Acastus. Having been long looking forward to it, I 
was surprised, as soon as 1 looked at the letter before 
breaking the seal, at its brevity ; when I opened it I was 
again surprised at the cramped handwriting, for your letters 
are generally supremely well-wntten and clear, and, to make 
a long story short, I understood from the fact of your 
writing like that, that you had arrived at Rome on the 19th 
of September in a fit of fever. Much disturbed — but not 
more than I was bound to be— I at once questioned 
Acastus. He said that both you and he thought, and bis 
impression was confirmed by what your people at Rome told 

t.i., durit^ his eonsnlship, B.C. 59, when Cssar ignored his ob- 

autx/itiv awiwav {iSap^iums S" iuv \iynvi, Euiip. A-, 
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him, that it cotild not be anythit^; serious. This appeared 
to be supported by an expression used by you at the end of 
your letter, that you wrote while sufTeiing from a " slight totldi 
of fevet." Yet it roused my gratitude, as well as my sur- 
prise, that you should, in spite of it, have written to me with 
your own hand. So enough about this. For I hope, con- 
sidering your prudence and tempente life, and, by heaven, I 
feel confident — as Acastus bids me — ^that by this time jaa 
are as well as I could wish. 

I am glad you have got my letter from Turranius. Keep 
an eye, an you iove me, uid a very keen one, upon the 
amlntion of that cooker of accounts.' This legacy i^ain — 
which I swear is a source of great grief to me, for I loved 
the man — this l^acy of Precius dont let him lay a sin^e 
finger upon. You will say that I shall want some ret^f 
money for the expenses of the triumph, which, as you 
advise, you shall find me neither weakly vain in seeking, nor . 
over-modest in declining. I gather from your letter that 
Tunanius told you that I had handed over my province to 
my brother. Do you think I so entirely failed to grasp the 
¥rise caution of your letter ? You said your judgment was 
in " suspense." What could have called for your hesitation, 
if there had been any reason whatever for deciding that a 
brother should be left in command, and such a brother? I 
took your meaning to be "d(^;iaatic rejection,"* not "sus- 
pension of judgment." You urged in regard to the young 
Quintus, that I should not leave him in any case. " You 
tell me my own dream." ' The sune points occurred to us 
both, just as though we had talked it over tf^ther. It was 
the only thing to be done, and your " long suspension of 
judgment " relieved me of all doubt But I fancy you have 
already a letter on this subject written in more detail. I 
intend to send off letter-carriers to-morrow, who I think will 
arrive sooner than our iriend Saufeius. But it was scarcely 
decent that he should arrive without a letter horn me to 

' PhUotinns, a freedman of Tercntu't, whom Cicero inspected of 



fvoorev fiXorifuar atrdraTa, with a pun on tl 

* ABtr^it^ For liroxq. See p. 191. 

* Tti/iini tvapor i/toi, " yon bat repeat my own Ihoughti." 
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j^KL Id your turn, pny fulfil your promise of writing fully 
to me of my Tulliola, tlult is, oT Dolabella, of politics — which 
I foresee wiU be in a very dangerous situation— of the 
censors, and especially what is taking place about the statues 
and pictures, whether the matter will be brought before the 
senate. I write this on the 15th of October, on which day, 
you tell me, Ctesar is going to bring four l^ons to 
Placentia.' Pny, wtM is to become of us? My post on 
the Acn^Us of Athois seems to me at present the 
best one. 



CCLXXXII (F XIV, 5) 

rO TERENTIA (AT ROME) 

Athens, 16 October 

Ir yon and my dariing Tullia are well, I and my dearest boy 
Cicero are so too. On the 14th of October I arrived at 
Athens, after experiencing unfavourable winds and a slow 
and unpleasant voyage. As I was disembarking, Acastus 
met me mth letters, the 3 1st day since his start, which is 
very active travelling. I received one from you, in which 
you tell me that yon fear your previous letters did not reach 
me. I got them all : you have shewn the greatest energy 
in writing me full accounts of everything, and I am exceed- 
ingly obliged to yon. I was not surprised that the letter 
brought by Acastus was short ; for you are expecting me, 
or rather us, immediately in person : and we are anxious to 
reach you at the earliest possible time, though I am fully 
aware to what a state of public affairs I am coming : for the 
letters brought me by Acastus from many of my friends 
have shewn me that things look warlike, so that when I do 
arrive I shall not be able to cloak my sentiments. But since 



wu &lse (Appiui, S. C. ii. 31). It wai In comequence of it 
•*«, that the ccMiral Hanellnt deputed Ponipey to niie Um 
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there is no shirking fote, I shall make the more haste, that 
I may consider the whole crisis with greater eas*. Pray, as 
well as your health will permit, come as ftr as you can to 
meet me. As to the inheritance from ft«cius — 1 am deeply 
grieved at it, for I loved the man — I wish you to 'see to 
this : if the auction takes place before my aniral, let Pom- 
ponius, or, if he can't, Camillus act for us. As soon as I 
am safe at home I will look after the rest of the business 
myself. But if you have already started from Rome, still 
see that this arrangement is made. Dearest, sweetest 
Terentia, as you love me, take caret *U of you, of your 
health. Good-bye. 



CCLXXXIII (A VII, I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Athbns (16 October) 

I DID, in fact, give L. Saufeius a. letter, and to you alone, 
because, though I had not sufficient time for writing, I 
was yet unwilhng that a man so intimate with ^ou should 
reach you without a letter from me. But considerii^ the 
deliberate pace adopted by philosophers, I think the present 
letter will reach you first. If, however, you have already 
received the former, you are aware that I arrived at Athens 
on the 14th of October ; that on disembarking at the Piraeus, 
I received your letter from the hands of Acastus : that I was 
much disturbed at your having arrived at Rome with a fever 
on you, but was reassured by Acastus bringing the news I 
wished for as to your convalescence ; that I was, however, 
horrified at what your letter told me of Cesar's legions ; and 
urged you to take care that the " ^iXm-i^ia " ' of him you wot 
of does us no injury. Lasdy, on a subject on which I had 
long ago written to you, but Turranius had misinformed you 
at Brundisium'-^-as I learnt from a letter received from that 

II or sdf-seeking PhilotimiUi 
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excellent man Xeno — I explained briefly why I had not 
placed my brother at the head of my province. Such was 
nearly the substance of that letter. Now for the rest In 
the name of fortune, do devote all the affection with which 
you have blessed me, and all the wisdom you possess — 
which in my judgment is unrivalled on every subject — to 
considerii^ my entire position. For I think I foresee such 
a violent struggle — unless the same god, who reheved roe 
from fear of a Parthian war by a stroke of luck beyond 
what I had ventured to hope, shall now shew regard for the 
Republic — such a stni^e, I say, as there has never been 
before. Well ! this is a. misery which I share with all the 
world. I don't bid you reflect on that. It is my own par- 
ticular " problem " that I would beg you to take up. Don't 
you see that it was on your advice that I sought the friend- 
ship of both ? Yes, and I could wish that I had Ustened to 
your most friendly hints from the beginning : 

" But in my breast uxj heart thou couldst Dot sway." ' 
Yet at length, after all, you did persuade me to embrace the 
one, because he had done me eminent service, and the 
other, because he was so poweriul. I did so, therefore : and 
by shewing them every kind of attenrion contrived that 
neither of them should regard anyone with more affection 
than myself. My idea, in fact, was this — if I were allied 
with Pompey, I should not hereafter be compelled to take 
any improper step in politics, nor, if I agreed with Ctesar, 
have to fight with Pompey : for their union was so dose. 
Now there is impending, as you shew, and as I see, a 
mortal combat between them. Each of them, again, re- 
gards me as his own, unless by any chance one of them 
is playing a part. Pompey, of course, has no doubt : for 
he rightly juices that his present view of politics has my 
approbation. From each, however, I received a letter, at 
the same time as yours, of a kind calculated to shew that 
neither values anyone in the world above myself. But 
what am I to do? I don't mean in the last resort of all — 
for, if it shall come to downright war, 1 see clearly that 
it is better to be beaten with the one, than to conquer 

' fiXA' Jftuv oSkoti 9m&v M vnfitamv twti9i( (Hom. Od. ix, 33), 
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iridi die other— but aa to what will be in actnal debate 
when I arrive : that he be not a candidate without return- 
ing to Rome — that he dismiss his army. "Speak, Marcus 
TulliuaJ"' What am I to say? " Wait, please, till I hare 
an interriev with Atticus?" It is no time for shuflling. 
Against Ciesar? What is to become of all our mutu^ 
pledges f For the fact is that I helped him to secure this 
privUiege, having been asked by Ciesar himself at Ravenna * 
to induce Ciehus, the tribune, to tmng in the bilL By 
Cssar himself, do I say ? N^, by our friend Gnxus also, 
in that immortal third consulship of his. Shall I chat^ 
my opinions P "I fear to face " not only Fompey, hot also 
" Trojan men and women." 

" Poljrdainai wilt be die fint to t^ww.** 

Who is he ? Why, you yourself^ the amilaudo- ot my acts 
and writings. So it seems, then, that during the last two 
consulships of the Marcelli * I have avmded this trap, when 
the subject of Csesar's province was before the senate, only 
to fall now into the very jaws of the danger. Therefore 
let some one else be called upon first for his vote — I am weU 
pleased to be busying myself on something to secure my 
triumph, and to have an unimpeachabte excuse for remain^ 
ing outside the city. Nevertheless, they will do their best 
to elicit my opioioo. You wiU perhi^ laugh at what I am 
now going to say. How I wish I were still lingering in my^ 
province t I clearly had better have done so, if this was 
impending. Though nothing could be less pleasant. For 
I wish you, by the way,' to know this — all those virtues 
displayed at the b^;innii^ of my government, which you, 
toc^ in your letters, used to praise to the skies, were only 
ikin deep.* How far from an easy thii^; is virtue I Nay, 

> The fonnnU b Ihe tOate med bjr the predding nugistmte in oil- 
Ik on a senttor for hit Tote, 

^ liiis ii the otly indic&tian I know of that Cicero hmd an mtervien 
with Csesat in B.C. Ji. CKliut U H. Cadiiu Rnfiu, Cicero's cone- 
■poodent, tribune in B.C. ja. 

* For the qootation from Homer (/Jl xxll. lOO), ice vol i., p. go. 
. * S.C. 51-50. M. Qaudiui Mucellns and C. CUndins MaTcellm, A 
GontiD of the latter, of the Muneume, was coDiul-dengiute fix B.C. 49. 
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how difficult ft lasting affectation of it! For whereas I 
thought it equitable and a thing of which to be proud, that 
out of the sum decreed to me for the year's expenses, I Idt 
my quiestor C. Qelius enough to last a year, and paid 
back into the treasury 1,000,000 sesterces (;(^8,ooo), my' 
staff grumbled, thinking that the whole of this money ought 
to have been divided among them — that I might be found 
a better friend of the treasuries of the Phrygians and 
Cilicians than of our own. But they did not move me : for 
my reputation bad supreme weight with me. Nevertheless, 
there is no mark of honour in my power to bestow on any 
of them that I have omitted. However, all this, to use the 
phrase of Tbucydides, is a digression,' though not without 
Its point For your part, pray think over my position : in the 
first place, by what contrivance I may [Reserve Cesar's 
good will ; in the second, as to my triumph, which, unless 
die state of the Republic hinders it, I see is feasible. I 
judge both from my friends' letters and from the supptiea^ 
Ho; for the man who voted against it really voted for 
more, than if he had voted all the triumphs in the world.* 
Moreover, only one man voted with him who is my intimate 
friend — Favonius ; and another who is annoyed with me— 
Hirrus. Moreover, Cato was both on the committee for 
drawing out the decree, arul also sent me a very gratifying 
letter as to his vote. Nevertheless, Csesar, in sending me 
his congratulations on the suppltcatio, exults over Cato's vote, 
and yet does not mention what he really said in delivering 
it, but merely rema^ that be voted against my mpfiiicatio. 
To return to Hirrus. You have begun softening his feelings 
towards me. Complete the process. You have Scrofa and 
Silius with you ; I have already written to them, and to Hirrus 
himself.' For he had mentioned to them in obUging terms that 
he could have hindered the decree, but was unwilling to do 
so : nevertheless, he agreed with Cato— my very warm friend*^' 
— ^hen he delivered his vote in terms h^hly complimentary 
u> me, but remarked that I bad not written to him while 

' bi&A.^ \iyov (ThniTd. i. 97). 
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writing to everyone else. It was quite true: for he and 
Crassipes were the only people to whom I bad not written. 
So much for public affairs. To return to domestic business. 
I wish to dissociate myself from that man,' He is a com- 
plete juggler — a regular son of Laertes : 

"But vhal Upast I leave, though grieved at heart"* 

Let us get what remains on a sound footing. This money, 
coming from Precius to begin with — which adds anxiety to 
my r^ret — whatever it amounts to, I do not wish to be 
mixed up with the accounts of mine of which that fellow' 
has the handling. I have written to Terentla, and to Philo- 
timus himself^ to say that whatever money I should collect 
tor the adornment of my expected triumph I should deposit 
with you. Thus I think there will be no feeling of resent- 
ment ; but as they choose ! Here is another ta^ for you — 
to consider how I am to set about this business. You gave 
some indication on this subject in a letter dated from 
Epinis or Athens, and I will back you up in the course you 
pro{K>sed. 



CCLXXXIV (F xvr, i) 

TO TIRO (ILL AT PATIL€) 

Ok the VoViLCE from Patra to Alyzia' (3 Noveubei0 

Grkbtings to their dear Tiro from TuUius and my son, 
Invther, and ae^diew. I did not think I should miss you so, 
much, but I really cannot do without you : and though it is 
of great consequence to securing my triumph that I should 
arrive at the city walls as early as possible, yet I feel guilty 
for having left you : but as you seemed to have made up 
your mind that you quite determined not to sail till you had 
recovered your strength, I expressed approval of your plan, 

' Philotimui. 

* dXAd rd ittv irpi>rtr4%0at Utoo/itp, J^Wifuvn np (Uom. II. irai. 

■ 13). 

' On the coast of Acamania. 
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nor do I now ratract it, if you are still of the same way of 
thinking. If, however, after having taken food, you think 
you can overtake me, you must decide for yourself. I have 
sent Mario to you with directions to rejoin me as soon as 
possible with you, or, if you are still delayed, to returrr at 
once. But pray be fully assured of this : if it is compatible 
with your state of health, my first desire is to have you with 
me : if, however, you are certain that a short stay at Patne 
is necessary for your convalescence, my first desire is that 
you should be well If you set sail at once, you will catch 
us up at Leucas : but if you determine to stay to confirm 
your health, pray take particular care to secure suitable fellow 
travellers, weather, and ship. Be especially careful, dear Tiro, 
as you love me, not to allow Mario's arrival or this letter to 
influence you. If you do what vrill best conduce to your 
recovery, you will be most strictly obeying my wishes. In 
considering these matters let your own heart be your guide. 
I miss you : yes ! but I also love you. Love prompts the 
wi^ to see you in good health; the other motive would 
make me wish to see you as soon as possible. The former 
is therefore to be preferred. Accordingly, let your first care 
be to get well : of the innumerable services you have done 
me this will be the most acceptable. 
3 November. 



CCLXXXV (F XVI. 2) 

t TO TIRO (AT PATIUE) 

Alyzia, 5 November 

I CANNOT express to you in a letter, nor do I wish to do »^ 
what my feelings are. I will merely say, that the greatest 
possible pleasure both to yourself and me will be to see you 
as soon as possible in restored health. We arrived at Alyiia 
on the third day after leaving you. That place is 1 3o stades ' 
south of Leucas. At Leucas I am expecting either to 
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ieceive7ou,or a letter from yon by the hand! of Mario. Let 
your efforts to be well be as strong at your affection iot me, 
or as you know mine to be for you. 
5 November, Alyxia. 



CCLXXXVI (F XVI, 3) 
TO TIRO (AT PATIL<E> 

ALTZIA, 6 NOVBMBRR 

At Alyiia, from «4iich I sent my last letter to ycm, we have 
stayed one day, because Quintos bad not caught us up. 
That was the 5th of November. Just as we are starting 
from tiience, before daybreak of the 6tb, I despatch this 
to you. Piay, as you love us all, and especially me, who 
tau^t you, get well. I am looking forward with very great 
anxiety, first (^ all, of course, for yourself, in default of that 
for Mario with a letter from you. We are all eaga, especially 
myself, to see you as soon as possible, but only, dear Tiro^ 
if fully recovered. Wherefore don't hurty at aU. It will be 
enough if you are well the day I see you. I can get on withr 
out your services. I want you to be well, first of all (cv yooi 
own sake, and then for min^ dear Tiro. Good-bye. 



CCLXXXVII (F XVI, 4) 
TO TIRO (AT PATR^) 

Lbucas, 7 November 

Waruest greeting frvm Tullius, his son, brother, and n^hew 
to Tiro. Your letter gave me varied emodons. I was 
much a^tated by the first page, a little cheered by the 
second. So I am now quite dewr that, until you are entirely 
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recovered, you should not risk a journey either by sea 01 
land. I shall see you quite soon enough, if I see you 
thoroughly restored to health. Yes, what you say in your 
letter about the doctor being well thought of, I am also told 
about him. Yet I am far from satisfied with his treatment. 
For you ought not to have had soup given you when suffer- 
ing from weak digestion. However, I have written to him 
with great earnestness, as also to Lyso. To Curius, indeed, 
that most agreeable, attentive, and kindly of men, I have 
written at great length. Among other things I have asked 
him to transfer you from where you are to his own house, if 
you wished it For I fear our friend Lyso is somewhat care- 
less '. first, because all Greeks are so, and secondly because, 
though he got a letter from me, he has sent me no answer. 
However, you speak well of him : you must therefore yourself 
decide what is best to be done. I do \xg you, dear Tiro, 
not to spare expense in anything whatever necessaryfor your 
health. I have written to Cunus to honour your draft to 
any amount : something, I think, ought to be paid to the 
doctor himself to make him more zealous. Vour services 
to me are past counting — at home, in the forum, at Rome, 
in my province : in private and public business, in my 
literary studies and compositions. But there is one service 
you can render me that will surpass them all — gratify my 
hopes by appearing before me well and strong ! I think, if 
you are recovered, you will have a most charming voyage 
home with the quaestor Mescinius.' He is not without 
culture, and is, I thought, attached to you. And while 
health should be your first and most careful considera- 
tion, consider also how to secure a safe voyage, dear 
Tiro. I wouldn't have you hurry yourself now in any way 
whatever. I care for nothing but your safety. Be assured, 
dear Tiro, that no one loves me without loving you ; and 
though it is you and I who are most directly concerned 
in your recovery, yet it is an object of anxiety to many. 
Up to this time, in your desire never to leave me in 
the lurch, you have never had the opportunity of getting 
strong. Now there is nothing to hinder you : throw every- 
thing aside, be a slave to your body. I shall consider the 



< See p. 17S. 
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amount of attention you pay to your health the measute of 
your regard for me. Good-bye, dear Tiro, good-bye good- 
bye, and good health to you I Lepta and all the rest send 
their kind regards. Good-bye I 
Leucas, 7 November. 



ccLxxxvin (F XVI, 5) 

TO TIRO (AT PATRvE) 

Off Leucas, 7 November 

Tuutus and his son, Quintus and his son, send warm greet- 
ings to Tiro, gentlest and best of men. See what a fascina- 
tion yon possess ! We have been two hours at Thyreum.' 
My host Xenomenes is as fond of you as if he had been 
brought up with you. He has promised to supply you with 
everything you want : I think he will do so. I should like him, 
if you are better, to transport you to Leucas, that you might 
complete your cure there. See what Curius, Lyso, and (he 
doctor think of it. I intended to send Mario back to you, that 
you might despatch him to me when you were a little better : 
but I reflected that Mario could only bring me one letter, 
while I was anxious for several. So you will be able (and 
pray do 50, if you love me) to make Acastus go down to the 
harbour every day : there will be plenty of people to whom 
you may safely intrust a letter, and who will be pleased to 
convey it to me. For my part, I will not omit anyone who 
is goii^ to Patrjc I place all my reliance for your proper 
treatment on Curius, Nothing can be kinder than he is, or 
more attached to me. Put yourself entirely in his hands. I 
would rather see you a little later strong and well, than at 
once in a feeble state. Devote yourself, therefore, exclusively 
to getting well. I will look after everything else. Good-bye 
again and again. 
Just starting fromLeucas, 7 November. 

* On (be coast of Acamauu. 
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TO TIRO <AT PATIL.E) 

AcriuH, 7 November 

Tin.Lius and his son, Quintus and his son, send varm 
greetings to Tiro. 1 write this letter, the third I have written 
to you the same day, rather in maintenance of my rule, 
having found some one to whom to give it, than because I 
have anything to say. The upshot is this : let your attention 
to yourself be as great as your affection for me. To your in- 
numerable services to me add this, which will be more 
acceptable to me than them all. When you have taken, as 
I hope, full account of your health, then see about your 
voyage also. Send a letter to me by everyone who is going 
to Italy, and I will not pass over anyone going to Patrse. 
Take care, good care of yourself, dear Tiro. Since you 
missed the chance of sailing with me, there is no reason for 
your being in a hurry or taking thought foi anything except 
getting well. Good-bye ! good-bye I 
Actium, 7 November (evening). 



CCXC (V XVI, 7) 
TO TIRO <AT PATR^) 

CORCVRA, l6 NOVEUBER 

Cicero and his son greet Tiro, This is tiie seventh day of 
my detention at Corcyra, while Quintus — father and son — 
are at Buthiotum. I am wonderfully anxious about your 
health. But I am not surprised at getting no letter from 
you; for a voyage from your present residence requires 
winds, such that, if they were blowing now, we should not be 
loitering at Corcyra. So then take care of yourself and get 
strong, and, as soon as your health and the time of year 
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allow of your auling without discomfort, come to us who 
love you deariy. No one loves us without having a regard 
for you. Your anival is eagerly expected, and you will find 
an affectionate welcome from everyone. Take care of your 
health. Again and again, dear Uro, good-bye I 
Corcyn, i6 November. 



CCXCI (F XVI, 9) 
TO TIRO (AT PATRjE) 

BrUKDISIUH, 36 NOVEMBB& 

Cicero and his son greet Tiro warmly. We parted from 
you, as you know, on the and of November. We arrived 
at Leucas on the 6th of November, on the 7th at Actium. 
There we were detained tilt the 8th by a storm. Thence 
on the 9th we arrived at Corcyra after a charming voyage. 
At Corcyra we were detained by bad weather till the 15th. 
On the 1 6th we continued our voyage to Cassiope, a harbour 
■ of Corcyra, a distance of 110 stades. There we were de- 
tained by winds until the 22nd, Many of those who in 
this interval impatiently attempted the crossing suffered 
shipwreck. On the ssnd, after dinner, we weired anchor. 
Thence with a very gentle south wind and a clear sky, in 
the course of that night and the next day we arrived in high 
spirits on Italian soil at Hydrus,' and with the same wind 
next day— that is, the 24th of November — at 10 o'clock in 
the morning we reached Brundisium, and exactly at the 
same time as ourselves Terentia (who values you very 
highly) made her entrance into the town. On the 26th, at 
Brundisium, a slave of Cn. Plancius at length delivered to 
me the ardently expected letter from you, dated the 13th of 
November. It greatly lightened my anxiety : would that it 
had entirely removed it ! However, the physician Asclapo 
positively asserts that you will shortly be well. What need 
is there tor me at this time of day to exhort you to take 
' Altio called Hydruntum ; mod. Otranle, 
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every means to re-establish your health ? 1 know your good 
sense, temperate habits, and affection for, me : I am sure 
you will do everything you can to join me as soon as 
possible. But though I wish this, I would not have you 
hurry yourself in any way, I could have wished you had 
shirked Lyso's concert, for fear of incurring a fourth fit of 
your seven-day fever. But since you have preferred to con- 
sult your preliteness rather than your health, be careful for 
the future. I have sent orders to Curius for a douceur to 
be given to the physician, and that he should advance you 
whatever you want, engaging to pay the money to any agent 
he may name. I am leaving a horse and mule for you at 
Brundisium. At Rome I fear that the 1st of January will 
be the beginning of serious disturbances. I shall take a 
moderate line in all respects. It only remains to beg and 
entreat you not to set sail rashly — seamen are wont to hurry 
things for their own profit : be cautious, my dear Tiro : you 
have a wide and difficult sea before you. If you can, start 
with Mescinius ; he is usually cautious about a sea passage : 
if not, travel with some man of rank, whose position may 
give hum influence over the ship-owner. If you take every 
precaution in this matter and present yourself to us safe and 
sound, I shall want nothing more of you. Good-bye, again 
and again, dear Tirol I am writing with the greatest 
earnestness about you to the physician, to Curius, and to 
L^so. Good-bye, and God bless you. 



CCXCII (A VII, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Brundisium, 35 Novbmbsr 

D at Brundisium on the a^th of November, afta a 
sea passage of your fortunate kind : so delightfully 

" Blew from Epirus the softest of breezea— Onchcsmites,"* 
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There 's a spondaic hexameter for you 1 You may pass it 
off as your own before any of our young poets you choose. 
The state of your health gives me much uneasiness. For 
your letter indicates that you are really suffering. I, how- 
ever, knowing your courage, strongly suspect that there is 
something which absolutely compels you to give in and 
almost exhausts your strength, although your Pamphiius 
informed me that one lit of quartan ague had departed, and 
that another less serious one was approaching. Terentia, 
indeed, who entered the gate at the same time as I entered 
the port of Bnindisium, told me that L. Pontius had in* 
formed her at Trebulanum ' that that too had left you. If 
this is the case, it answers, by heaven, to my highest wishes, 
and I expect that you have obtained it by your prudence 
and template habits. 

I now come to your letters, great budgets of which have 
reached me at the same time, one more delightful than the 
other, at any rate those that were in your own handwriting. 
For while I like the handwriting of Alexis, for its excellent 
imitation of your own, yet I don't like it for its indication 
that you are not welL And talking of him,' I have left 
Tiro ill at Patrse, a young man, as you know, and add, if 
you please, of excellent character. I have never seen a 
better. Accordingly, I miss him veiy much. Though he 
did not think himself seriously ill, I am yet anxious, and 
rest my greatest hopes in the assiduous attention of 
Manius Curius, of which Tiro has spoken in his letters and 
many have told me by word of mouth. Moreover, Curius 
himself felt how much you wished that I should like him. 
And, in fact, I took great delight in his society : there is a 
natural vein of humour in the man that is very attractive. 
I am carrying home his will sealed up with the signets (rf 
two Ciceios * and of the praetorian staff. In their presence 

coasts, of which there an many other '""*«""■«, both aodeat ud 
modem. 

' The vill^ neaj Trebala in the Sabine diaOict. See p. 5- 

' Leltet CCXXVII, p. 89. 

* Quintus Cicero and his son. The object of Ihe seals affixed was to 
»hew that the document was the one which the testator acknowledged 
in (he presence of witnesses to be his will. The ixecutieu of the will 
«&; the tesUiloi's acknonledcDKnt, not the setlii^ 
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he declared you heir to one-tenth, and me to one-fortieth. 
At Actium in Corcyra Alexis made me a splendid present. 
Nothing could prevent Quintus Cicero from going to see 
the river Thyamis. I am glad you find such delight in your 
little daughtei, and are convinced of the doctrine as to " the 
natural instinct for procreation." For in the absence of this 
instinct there can be no natural tie uniting man and man, 
and, without that, social life is impossible. "Heaven 
prosper what we do," quoth Cameades, somewhat inde- 
cently,' and yet with more modesty than our countryman 
Lucius and Patro — who in referring everything to a selfish 
motive, and denying that anything is ever done for another's 
sake, and teaching that a man's only motive for being virtuous 
is to avoid evil consequences to himself^ not because right 
is right, do not perceive that they are describing a crafty 
man, not a good one. But all this, I think, is discussed in 
those books which you encourage me by praising.' 

To return to business. How anxious I was for the letter, 
which you said that you gave to Pbiloxenus I For you had 
told me that it contained an account of Fompey's conversa- 
tion at Naples. I^tro dehvered it to me at Brundisium, hav- 
ing received it, I presume, at Corcyra. Nothing could have 
been more delightful. For it contained information about 
politics, about the great man's opinion as to my uprightness, 
about the kind feeling towards me which he manifested in 

' TVX9 iynB^, ae. nuJOTrowtuv, u Cuaabiui ezpliini. The con- 
neijon of the whole of this passage with the eontMt it oltBcure. It 
seems to be this. Alticus, who maiiied tale in 1i^, bad been wont to 
mipie aKUDst the duty or pleasiue of paieniBge. Cicero says, " Now 
you find so much delight in yout little dauehtet tod will recant your 
denial of the doctrine (of the Peripatetics and Acideniies), which makes 
the instinct of procreation the first law of nature and the origin of social 
inor^Cy" (see Polybins, vi. 6, who there points out that society bi^ns 
thus : raiTiin' irpbt Trie awoaaiac ipjuivTuii tori f^oiv, i* Xi raitur 
muioirguac (iiroTtXgufuvi)£, c.r.X.). Cicero then goes on to say thai 
Cameades's remark as to procreation may be indecent, but is not 50 
bad as the Epicurean doctrine which wonld attribute this act, like all 
others, to mere self-gratification, not to the natuial duty of [»oducing 
children. With ^cnicqc in the text understand ifi/iipi. Patto is an 
Epicurean philosopher, of whom we have heard before (p. 32). Lucius 
is L. Manliui Torquatns, the Epicurean speaker in the &nt book of 
the dt Finibus. 

■ The dt SfpuMica. 
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what he said about the triumph. But what pleased me 
more than anything else was to learn that you had visited 
him to ascertain what his disposition was towards me. 
This, I say, gave me the greatest pleasure of all. As to the 
triumph, I never felt any great desire for it till fiibulus's 
utterly barefaced despatch, which was followed by a sufpltcatio 
voted in the most complimentary terms. If he had really 
done what he stated in his despatch, I should have rejoiced 
and been in favour of bestowing honour upon him. But 
as it is — that he, who never set foot outside the city gate 
as long as the enemy was west of the Euphrates,' should be 
specially honoured, and that I, on whose army he depended 
entirely, should not be able to obtain a similar honour, is 
an instUt to us : I say " us," because I include you. Ac- 
cordingly, I will leave no stone unturned, and, as I hope, 
shall succeed. But if you had been in good health, I should 
already have got rid of certain difficulties. But, I hope, you 
will soon recover. About the debt to Numerius I am much 
obliged to you. I am longing to know what Hwlensius 
- . hflg done, and what Cato is doing : the latter, it is true, has 
been disgracefully spiteful to me. He gave his testimony to 
my integrity, equity, clemency, good faith, which I did not ask 
for : what I did ask for he withheld. Accordii^ty, in his letter 
of congratulation, containing also every kind of promise, 
how Csesar exults over the slight put upon me by Calo's 
signal ingratitude I Cato, too, who votes twenty days' sup- 
plUatio to Bibulus ! Pardon me, I cannot and will not put 
up with this. I am itching to answer all your letters, but 
it is unnecessary: for I shall see you directly. However, 
I must just tell you about Chrysippus — for about the other 
fellow (a mere mechanic) I am less surprised. Yet there 
could not be a more rascally trick than his either. But 
Chrysippus — that he, whom I liked seeing and held in 
honour for his tincture of letters, should abandon my boy 
without my knowledge ! I say nothing about many other 
things of which I am told ; I say nothing of his embezzle- 
ments ; but I cannot put up with his absconding. It seemed 
to me the most unprincipled thing in the wotid. Accord- 
ingly, I have availed myself of that ancient expedient of 

• See pp. 184-185. 
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Drusus ' when jwaetor, as it is said, in the case of a man 
who on being manumitted declined to take the same oaths. 
I denied having manumitted those men, especially as there 
was no one present at the time by whom their manumission 
could legally be maintained. Tell me what you think of 
that: I will abide by your opinion.' The most eloquent 
by far of all your letters I have not (uiswered, that in which 
you speak of the dangers of the Republic. What was I to 
write back? I was much upset. But the Parthians pre- 
vent my being much afraid, who suddenly retreated, leaving 
fiibulus half dead with fright 



CCXCIII (A VII, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

TREBULANira (Villa of Pontius), 9 December 

On the 6th of December I reached i^culanum, and there read 
the letter from you which Philotimus delivered to me. The 
first glance at it gave me pleasure from seeing that it was in 
your own handwriting, and presently I was extraordinarily 
delighted at its extreme minuteness and attention to detail. 
To begin with, you say you disagree with Diaearchus :' but 
although I sought with the greatest e^emess, and with your 
approbation, not to remain more than a year in my province, 
this was not brought about by any exertions on my part. 
For let me tell you that no proposal was ever made in the 
senate about any of us governors of provinces, to the effect 



lo promise that on nuuunusaioii he would take an oalh to perform 
cerlain duties to bis fatroma. It was at present an nnsettled question 
whether, if he afterwards declined to do bo, he could be broueht back 
to slavery. In any case, his posiiion, if majiumitled (wivalely (lo/ar 
amicus), was less seciue than if he had been brought before the prtelor 
and touched by his rod {vtHdieia). Thia difference was later on iecag> 
aiied by law. See Tac Ann. xiii. 17. 

* Who recommended a life of action, and therefore would have 
approved of Cicero lemaining at his post in Cilicia. 
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that we should remain in them beyond the term mentioned 
in the decree : so that I cannot now be blamed even for 
having been a shorter time in the province than was perhaps 
for the good of the public service. But the comm<xi ex- 
pression " Perhaps it was all for the best " seems to come in 
pat, as though it were made for the case. For whether a 
peace can possibly be patched up, or the victory of the 
loyalists secured, I should wish in either case to lend a help- 
ing hand, or at any rate not to be wholly out of it But if, 
on the contrary, the loyalists are beaten, I should have been 
beaten with them, wherever I was. Wherefore the rapidity 
of my return should be no cause for regret If, again, 
the idea of a triumph had not been su^ested to me — an 
idea which you also approve — you certainly would not have 
found me fall much short of the ideal statesman sketdied 
in the sixth book of my Republic Well, what would you 
have me do, you who have devoured those books ? Indeed, 
even now, I shall not scruple to throw this hope aside, great 
as it is, if it turns out to be the better course. The two 
things indeed cannot be done at the same time — to canvass 
for a triumph, and to speak with independence on politics. 
But do not doubt for a. moment that the more righteous 
course will have the preference in my eyes. For as to your 
opinion, that it is more advantageous, whether for my per- 
sonal safety, or as enabling me to serve the state, to retain 
my imferium — that we will discuss when we meet For it 
is a matter requiring serious consideration, though to a great 
extent I agree with you. About my loyalty to the Republic 
I thank you for feeling no doubt : and I also quite endorse 
your judgment that, considering my services to him, and 
considenng what he has done for others, Csesar ' has been by 
no means over-liberal in his conduct to me. Your explana- 
tion of that fact also is the true one^ and agrees strildngly 

' This differs in tone from what Cicero has been saying for some 
time of his relations with Cssar, to wliom he owed money. Can it 
be a covert allosion to his treatment of Qainttis after his indiscretion 
at Aduatuca (Oea. B. G. vi. 36), after wliich Quintus seems to have 
had no inipoitant command? There is a total absence of allusion 
in the letter to the gillantrj'of Quintus in defeodiog the camp (near mod. 
Chatleroi) earlier m the year, or to hts^Mx pai later. Bui Ctesar 
wrote severely to Cicero about this, who may hare thought that Oeui 
bad not treated Quintus with generosity. 
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wiih what you say has been done in the case of Fabius and 
Caninius. Even if things had been different, and he had 
been profuse in his liberality to me, yet that "Guardian 
goddess of the dty," whom you mention in your letter, would 
have compelled me to remember the inscription upon her 
statue,' and would not have allowed me to imitate Vokatius 
and Servius,' who satisfy you, but would have compelled me 
to entertain sentiments and maintain some course worthy of 
myself: which, indeed, I would have done, if I could, in a 
different way from that in which I must now act It is for 
their own supremacy that these men are now contending, 
but it is at the risk of the constitution. For if it is the con- 
stitution that is being now defended by Csesar, why was it 
not defended in his own consubhip ? Why was I, in whose 
cause the safety of the constitution was involved, not de- 
fended in the next year ? Why was his mperium extended, 
or why in that particular way? Why was such a fight made 
that the ten tribunes should propose a law allowing him to 
be a candidate in his absence ? Owing to these measures 
he has become so strong, that there is only one citizen with 
sufficient force to resist him ; and I wish that he had refused 
to grant bim all this power, rather than resist him now when 
he is so strong. 

But since it has come to this pass, I will not ask, as you 
say: 

, "Where b the hull th«t once the Atreidse owed?"* 

The one hull for me will be that which has Pompey for 
steersman. Yes, that is just as you say. "What is to 
happen when the consul says: Your voU, Marcus TulUust" 
I shall answer in a word : " I vote with Gnxus Pompeius." 
Nevertheless, in private, I shall exhort Pompey to keep the 

' The statuette of Minerva, which Ciceio dedicated in the Capitol 
before his exile. C. Fahins Maumui antl C. Caninius Rebilus were 
Cassar's legati. If he Ireaied them tndl; in any way, they yet do not 
seem to have leienled it, for the; stock 1^ him in the Civil War, unlike 

* L. Volcatius Tullm (consul B.C. 66) tried to tteer a middle conrae, 
and refused to accompany Pompey to Epirus. Servius Sulpicius Rufiis 
(consul B.C. 51) took much the same Hoe as Volc^us. Thej hoth bad 
tons serving with Ciesar in his invasion of Italy B.C. 49. 

' In B.C. 51. See pp. 304, aaS. 

* wii axafas ro rmv irpatiiti, altered from Eurip. Trwd. 45}, 
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peace. Fotmj opinion is that there is the most imminent 
danger. Of course you are better informed as being in the 
city. But my view of the situation is this : we have to do with 
B man of the most consummate boldness, and in the highest 
state of preparation : all who have been condemned, or 
branded with infamy, or who deserve condemnation and in- 
fomy, are on his side; nearly all the young men; all the lowest 
city rabble; some influential tribunes, including Gains 
Cassius ; all who are overwhelmed with debt, who I find are 
more numerous than I thought The only thing this cause 
lacks is merit : it has everything else in abundance. On our 
side everyone is doing everything he can to avert an appeal 
to arms, of which the result is in all cases uncertain, while on 
this particular occasion there is reason to fear its going the 
other way. Bibulus has quitted his province, and has left 
Veiento in charge of it. I hear he will be somewhat slow 
on his return journey. In complimenting him Cato remarked 
that the only people he did not envy were those whose 
political position admitted of no improvement, or at any 
rate little. 

Now for private affairs : for I have pretty well answered 
your letters on politics, both the one you wrote in your 
suburban villa, and that which you wrote subsequently. So 
now I am coming to private aSairs. Still, there is one thing 
more — about CebHus, So far from his affecting my opinion, 
I am strongly of opinion that he must himself be sony for 
havii^ changed his views.' But how came it that those 
properties of Lucceius were conveyed to him ? I wander you 
passed that over. As to Philotimus, I will do as you advise. 
But I was not expecting to have the accounts from him, 
which he submitted to you, but the balance which he him- 
self, at Tusculum, wished me to enter in my day-book with 
my own hand, and for which he also gave me a bill in Asia 
in his own handwriting. If he paid the sum which he de- 
clared to you to be the amount of my debt, he would 
still owe me as much again, and more. But in business 
of this kind, if only the state of public affairs pennit, I shall 
not henceforth expose myself to blame ; nor, by heaven, was 
I really careless about it in former times, but my time was 

* Ctelius, bribed tike Curio, had become Ctesaiiftit. 
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swallowed up by a crowd of friends. Accordingly, I shall 
have the benefit, as you promise, of your assistance and 
advice, and yet shall not, I hope, be troublesome to you. 
You need not alann yourself about the splints I made my 
staff wear. They have pulled themselves together of their own 
accord from admiration of my upright conduct. But no one 
had given me a greater surprise than the man of whom you 
think so meanly. He had been at the beginning, and at this 
day still is, excellent. £ut just at the moment of leaving the 
province he indicated to me that he had hoped for something. 
He did not, however, cling to the idea, upon which he had 
allowed his mind to dwell for a time, but quickly returned 
to his better self, and being much affected by the extremely 
high honours bestowed on him by me, he looked upon them 
as more valuable than any money. I have received his will 
from Curius, and am bringing it with me I am informed 
of the legacies Hortensius has to pay. I am now eager to 
know the man's position, and what properties he is putring 
up to auction. For I don't know why, since Cxbus has 
monopolized the Porta Flumentana,' I shoidd not make my- 
self owner of Puteoli. 

Now for the word Piraea: in using it 1 exposed my- 
self to severer criticism for writing Feiraea mstead of 
Pirseum — which is the form adopted by all our country- 
men — than for adding an in. For I did not prefix the 
preposition to the word as the name of a town, but of a 
locality : and, after all, our friend Dionysius, and Nicias of 
Cos, who is with me, did not consider the PirEeus to be a 
town. But I will see to it. The fact is that, if I have made 
a mistake, it is in not speaking of it as a town, but as a place ; 
and for having followed, I don't say Caecilius {mane uf ex 
Portu in Pirmum), for he is a poor authority for Latinity, but 
Terence, whose plays, owing to the elegance of their language, 
were thought to be written by Lslius. He says, " Heri 
aliquot adulescentuli coimus in Piraum "; and also, " Mer- 
cator hoc addebat . .. captam<.SHfwti,"' Now if we choose to 
consider demes to be towns, Sunium is as much a town as 
Pirteus. But since you are by way of being a grammarian, 
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you will relieve me of much vexation if you solve me this 
knotty point, /ft ' sends me courteous letters. Balbus does 
the same for him. I am resolved not to swerve a filler's 
breadth from the most absolute loyalty in any directioiL But 
you know the balance he has against me. Do you think, 
then, that some one will twit me with it, if I aoi lukewarm in 
opposition, or that he will demand repayment if I am over- 
vigorous P What solution can you find to this? "Pay him," 
you say. Well, then, I will bonow from Callus. How- 
ever, pray turn this .matter over in your mind. For I 
imagine, if I have at any time made a fine speech in defence 
of the constitution, that your Tartessian ' friend will say to 
me as I am leaving the house, " Be so good as to direct the 
money to be paid." What else is there to say ? Why, this. 
My son-in-law makes himselfvery agreeable to me, to TuUia, 
and to Terentia. He has any amount whether of abiUty or cul- 
ture. We must be content. Other points in his character, with 
which you are acquainted, must be tolerated. For you know 
the men whom we have [rejected'], who all, except the one 
about whom we negotiated through you,* think that I am 
making money. For no one will advance them any on 
their own credit. But of this when we meet ; for it is a 
subject for a long talk. My hope of Tiro's recovery is 
centred on Manius Curius, to whom I s^d in a letter that 
you will be very grateful to him. 

Pontius's Villa at Trebula, 9 December. 



e of Gades (Taitessut). 

'V doubtful. There Is no authoril)> fbr the m 
1 for afirutrvKia. Other su^estions are oi 

* Perhaps TL Claudius Nero, whom Cicero preleir«d at » gon-la- 
See pp. 97, 19a 
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CCXCIV (A VII, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoKHiA, II December) 

DiONYSnrs vas burning with desire to be with you, and I 
have accordingly sent him, but, by Hercules, with great 
reluctance. However, I was obliged to give way. I have 
found him, indeed, both a good scholar (which I knew 
before) and a man of high character, very obliging, careful 
too of my reputation, honest, and — not to give htm only the 
praise that suits a (reedman — a thoroughly good man. 

I saw Pompey on the loth of December; we were together 
perhaps two hours. He seemed to me to be much delighted 
at my return : urged me to a claim a triumph : undertoolc 
to do his part : warned me not to enter the senate until I 
had gained my object, for fear of alienating some tribune by 
the speeches I deUvered. Need I say more ? In cordiality 
of mere langui^e nothing could have been more explicit. 
On the political situation, however, the tone of his remarks 
assumed the existence of downright war. He held out no 
hope of maintaining peace : " he had felt before that Caesar 
was alienated from him, he had recently become quite sure 
of it Hirtius, Caesar's most intimate friend, had been in 
the neighbourhood, but had not called on him. Moreover, 
Hirtius having arrived in the evening of the 6th of December, 
and Balbus having arranged to visit Scipio' on the 7th, 
before daybreak, Hirtius started to rejoin Oesar late in the 
previous night." This seemed to him to be a clear "symp- 
tom " * of abenation. In short, nothing else consoles me but 
the opinion that the man, to whom even his enemies have 
assigned a second consulship, and fortune has given supreme 
power, will not be so mad as to put these advantages in 
danger. But if he once begins to run amuck, I verity have 
many fears which I do not venture to put into writing. 
However, as the matter stands at present, Ithink of approach- 
ing the city on the 3rd of Janua^. 

' Pompey's lathei-in-law. ' n(^qptu£(C> 
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CCXCV (A VII, 5) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoKMt«, Dscbhbbk) 

I HAVE received several letters from you at the same time, 
and though I am in receipt of later news from visitors, they 
yet gave me much pleasure. For they shewed your zeal and 
kindness. I am disturbed by your illness, and Pilia's having 
fallen ill of the same complaint must, I think, cause you all 
the more anxiety. So take care, both of you, to get well. 
I see that you are interested about Tiro. Though he is 
serviceable to me in a thousand ways, when he is well, in 
every department of my business and my studies, yet my 
anxiety for his recovery is founded on his own kindness and 
high character, rather than on my convenience. Philo- 
genes never said a word to me about Luscenius. As to 
other matters, you have Dionysius with you. I wonder that 
your sister has not come to Arcanum.' I am glad you 
approve my decision as to Chrysippus.* I have no intention 
of going to Tusculum at such a time as this. It is out of the 
way for people coming to meet me, and has other disadvant- 
ages. But from Formix I mean to go to Tairacina on the 
a9th of December. Thence to Pomptina Summa,' thence to 
Pompey's Alban villa, and so to the city on the 3rd, my 
birthday. The political situation gives me greater terror 
every day. For the loyalists are not, as people think, 
united. How many Roman knights, how many senators, 
have I seen prepared to inveigh against the whole policy, 
and especially the progress throi^h Italy now being made 
by Pompey.* What we want is peace. From a victory, 

' A villa belonging to Quintus. ' See p. 216. 

• Perhaps the head of the canal (Treponti) which ended near Tana- 
cina. In Fan. vii. 18, Cicero writes from " Pomptinum," a villa of 
M. j^milius Philemo, and it is perhaps here that he means to stay. 

* Pomp^ was already commissioned t^ the consul Marcellus to visit 
the muntctpia and levy troops. Curio had in vain tried to induce the 
senate to send aa oider rouna that be wu not to be obeyed (Appiaa, 
B. C. iL 31). 
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■among many evil results, one, at any rate, will be the 
rise of a tyrant But we will talk of this together before 
I(H^. At present I have absolutely nothing to write to you 
about — either in politics (for neith^ of us knows more than 
the other) or in domestic aSairs, which are equally Icnown 
to us both. The only thing left is to jest, if this personage 
will allow us. For I am one who thinks it more expedient 
to yield to his demands than to fight For it is too late in 
ihe day to be resisting a man, whom we have been nursing up 
against ouiselves these ten years past *' What will be your 
view, then ? " say you. None, of course, except in accord- 
ance with yours : nor shall I emiesa any till I have accom- 
plished or laid aside my own a^tir of the triumph. So take 
care of your health. Do at length shake off your quartan 
fever by exercising the [Miidence in which no one surpasses 
you. 



CCXCVI (A VII, G) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoRHiA, December) 

I HAVE absolutely nothing to say to you. You know every- 
thing, nor can I expect any fresh news from you. Let me, 
then, merely maintain my old habit of never letting anyone 
going to you d^sirt without a letter At the potitical situa- 
tion I am thoroughly alarmed, and up to now I have found 
hardly anyone not omvinced that it would be better to yield 
to Ceesar's demand than to fight That demand, it is true, 
shameless as it is, is more seiious than we thought But 
why begin resisting him now f 

" For niDght more dreadfiil Is npon ns now "' 
than when we voted his additional five years, or when we 
I Homer, Od. xii. 209 : 

ei fiiv 04 Toil fKitiw Iwi RUcAv i) Sn KAcXanji 

f iXu iyi nrqi yhof upy ipanpij^ ^Vf*- 
Ckno meuu that they have no more reason to resist Cecmf than belHv, 
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gUowed his being a candidate in his absence ; for we did 
not, I presume, give him amis then, that we might have a 
well-ftunished enemy to fight with now ! You will say, 
"What, then, will be your view?" Not the one I shall 
express. For my real view will be "anything rather than 
fight " : I shall say exactly what Fompey does. And that 
I shall do from no abject cowardice : but once more it is 
a very serious evil to the constitution, and less allowable 
perhaps in my case than in that of others, that in matters 
c^ sudi importance I should differ from Pompey. 



CCXCVII (A VII, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoRMi^ December) 

"DiONVSius, a most eacellent fellow — as I, too, have 
reason to know — and also a very good scholar and warmly 
devoted to you, arrived in Rome on the i6th of January 
and deliverai me a letter from you." Those are your exact 
words about Dionysius in your letter. Vou don't add, " and 
he expressed his gratitude to you." And yet he certainly 
ought to have done so, and, if he had, you are always so 
good-natured that you would have added it to your sentence. 
However, any palinode in regard to him is made impos- 
sible for me, owing to the character I gave him in my last 
letter. Let him, then, pass for an excellent man.- I am 
obliged to him for one thing at least — be has given me this 
opportunity also of knowing him thoroughly. Philogenes 
was quite correct in what he vrote to you : for he has paid 
the money due. I wished him to have the use of the money 
as long as he legally could ; accordingly, he has kept it four- 

tor hix claim to keep his province is not more unconstitutional than his 
Ibnner clainu. " We can't suppose thai our object in yielding the old 
demands was to um him against ourselves I " Nisifffrte is here practic- 
•U; ■ negative; it intiodaces an impossible suppoation. 
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teen months. I hope Pomptinus is recovering, and as to 
having entered the city, as you say in your letter, I feel' 
somewhat anxious as to what he means by it. For he would 
not have done so except for some weighty reason. As the 
and of January is the Compitalia,' I dont want to arrive at- 
Pompey's Alban villa on that day, for fear of inconveniencing 
his servants. I shall do so, therefore, on the 3rd, and go 
thence to the city on the 4th. I don't know on what day 
your quartan fit is due ; but I am very unwilling that you 
should be disturbed to the detriment of your health. ' As to 
my triumph, unless Csesar has been secretly intriguing by 
means of the tribunes who are in his interest, everything else 
appears to be going smoothly. My mind, however, is 
supremdy calm, and regards the whole thing with utter in- 
difference : the more so that I am told by many that Pompey 
and his council have determined to send me to Sicily on the 
ground of my having imperium. That is worthy of Abdera ! * 
For neither bas the senate decreed nor the people ordered 
me to have imperium in Sicily. But if the state delegates . 
this to Pompey, why should he send me rather than some 
unofficial person ? So, if iIk possession of this imperium is . 
going to be a nuisance to me, I shall avail myself of the first- 
city gate I come to.' For as to what you say, that my coming 
is awaited with astonishing interest, and that none of the 
loyalists, or even the semi-loyalists, have any doubt about 
wbat I am likely to do — I don't understand whom you mean. 
by the "loyalists" — I know of none — that is to say, no 
class of such men ; for, of course, there are individuals who 
are loyalists; but when it is a case of political divisions,' 
what we have to look for is classes and sets of loyalists. Do 
you regard the senate as loyalist, when it is owing to it that 
the provinces have no governors with imperium t For Curio 
would never have held out if negotiations with him bad been 
set on foot — a measure which the senate refused to adopt, 
with the result that no successor was named to Ciesar. Or 
the puMeani, who, having never been staunch, are now 

' The Cemtitaha were always about this time, though the exact day 
varied. At them slaves took part in the family festivtu. It was there- 
foie like aniWng on Christmas Day to come to a house Ifaen. 

* Renowned for (he stupidity 01 its inhabitants. 

■ l.t., get rid of my imperium by entering the city. 
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warmly in &tout of Cxsaif Or the financiers or the 
fanners, whose chief interest is peace? Unless you can 
suppose such men to dread being under royal nile, whof 
have never declined it, so long only as ^ey were left in peace 
and quiet Well then ! Do I approve of votes being taken 
for a man who is retaining an army beyond the l^al 
day? Few my part, I say no; nor in his absence either. 
But when the former was granted him, so was the latter.' 
" Why, do you approve of the ten years' grant, and of the 
way in which the law was carried ? " If I dc^ then I ap- ' 
prove of my own banishment, and the loss of the Campanian' 
land, and oi the adoption of a patrician by a plebeian, ot a 
Gaditanian by a Mytilenean;* Z approve of the wealth (^ 
Labieniis and MamurTa,(^the[deasure^ounds and Tusculan' 
villa of Balbus. But the fountain-head of all these things is the ' 
same. We should have resisted him when he was weak, and 
that would have been easy. Now we are confronted by- 
eleven legions, cavaliy at his desire, the Transpadani,' the ci^ 
rabble, all these tribunes, a rising generation corrupted as 
we see, a leader of such infiuence and audacity. With such 
a man we must either fight a pitched battle, or admit his 
candidature in virtue of the law, "Fight," say you, "rather 
than be a slave." To what end? To be proscribed, if 
beaten : to be a slave after all, if victorious ? " What do you 
mean to do, then ? " say you. Just what arumals do, who 
when scattered follow the flocks of their own kind. As an ~ 
ox follows a herd, so shall I follow the loyalists or whoever 
are said to be loyalists, even if they take a disastrous course. ' 
What the best course is in this unfortunate dilemma I see 
clearly. For no one can be certain of the result when once 
we come to fighting : but everyone is certain that, if the 
loyalists are beaten, this man will not be more merciful than 
Ctnna in the massacre of the nobility, nor less rapacious 
than Sulla in confiscating the property of the rich. I have 

' when he vms given his five extra years, f'.A, up to March, B.C. 4S, 
the right of standing fbr the consulship was practically given him also. 

' Of Balbus by 'nieophanes of Mitylene. The lattei was « rriend of 
Potnpey, who had given him civilas. He adopted Balbo! (Qesar's 
friend) when Pompcy and Ciesar were on good terms. 

' Because C^Fsar promised them full citizeoship instead of their 
Misting Latinilai, a promise which he promptly fulfilled in B.C. 48. 
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been talking politics with you all this time, and I would 
have gone on doing so, had not my lamp failed me. The 
upshot is this : " Your vote, M. Tullius !" "I vote with 
Gnseus Pompeius ; that is, with Titus Pomponius." Pray - 
give my r^ards to Alexis, that very accomplished boy, 
unless perchance he has become a man during my absence,- 
for he seemed on the point of doing so. 



CCXCVUI (A VII, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoRMiA, 36 December) 

What need was there to speak so strongly about DionysJus ? 
Wouldn't the slightest hint from you have been enough for 
me ? The fact is, your silence had roused all the more sus- 
picion in me, first because your usual custom is to cement 
friendship by testifying to mutual goodwill, and secondly 
because I was told that he had spoken to others in a dif- 
ferent tone.' However, I am quite convinced that the truth 
is as you say. Accordingly, my feelings towards him are 
what you wish them to be. The day on which your fit was 
due I had noted for myself, from a letter which you wrote in 
the early stages of your feverish attack, and I had calculated 
that, as things are, you could come to the Alban villa to 
meet me on the 3rd of January without inconvenience. But 
pray do nothing to injure your health. For what does one 
day or another matter ? I see that by Livia's will Dolabella, 
takes a third between himself and two others,* but is ordered 
to change his name. Here 's a problem in politics for you * 
— ^^n a young man of rank properly change his name in 
accordance with a. woman's will ? We shall be able to solve 

■ Thai is, he took ft third of a third, »".«,, one-ninth of the whole 
estate. We don't know who Uvia. was, »nd there is no evidence of 
Dolahella having changed bis name. He therefore pcobablf renounced 
the legacy. 
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that question in a more scientific spirit,' when we know to 
about how much a third of a third amounts. 

What you thought would be the case-^that I should see 
Pompey before arriving at Rome — has happened. For be 
caught me up rear the Lavemium on the 15th, We came 
t<^ether to Formite, and from two o'clock till evraiing had a 
private conversation. As to your question whether there is 
any hope of making peace, as far as I could gather from a 
long and exhaustive discourse of Pompey's, he hasn't even the 
wish for it His view is this : if he becomes consul, even 
after dismissing his army, there will be a boideversement of the 
constitution.* Besides, he thinks that when Caesar is told 
that preparations against him are being pushed on ener- 
getically, he will throw aside the consulship for this year 
and prefer retaining his army and province. But if Caesar 
were to act such a mad part, he entertained a low opinion 
of his power, and felt confident in his own and the state's 
resources. The long and the short of it was that, although 
" intestine war " ' was often in my thoughts, yet I felt my 
anxiety removed white I listened to a man of courage, 
military skill, and supreme influence, discoursing like a 
statesman on the dangers of a mock peace. Moreover, we 
had in ourtiandsthespeechof Antony, delivered on the list 
of December, which contained an invective against Pompey, 
beginning from his boyhood, a complaint as to those who 
had been condemned, and a threat of armed intervention. 
On reading this Pompey remarked, "What do you think 
Caesar himself will do, if he obtains supreme power in the 
state, when his quaestor — a man of no influence or wealth — 
dares to talk like that ? " * In short, he appeared to me not 



' fAoBOfWTfpOV it 



• vifxyaiv rrtt ve^iTtiaQ, perhaps ceaf d'jliit might represent it, but 
it does not really lepresent Pompey's view. 

■ iuiibi; 'Rwikioc (Horn. //. xvill 309). 

* M. Antonius had jDst become tribune (loth December, B.C. V>% but 
he had been qusestor in Ganl in B.C. 51, and seems to have Wn in 
high favour with C^sar, who had been exerting himself to get him 
elected augur. The "condemned" are the victims of Pompey's Uw 
on bribery of B.C. 52 (see vol. i., p. 366). The Cxsarians always 
mainlained that these men had been in many eases unfairly con- 
demned, and one of the first measures after Csesar's tuccCf* was their 
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merely not to desire the peace you talk of, but even to fear it, 
However, he is, I think, somevrtiat shaken in his idea of 
abandoning the city by the scandal it would cause, ' My chief 
vexation is that I must pay the money to Csesar, and devote 
what I had provided for the expenses of my triumph to that. 
For it is "an ugly business to owe money to a political 
opponent." But this and much besides when we meet. 



CCXCIX (A VI!, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(FoRMi£, 37 December) 

•*Am I to receive," quoth you, "a letter from you every 
single day ? " Yes I if I find anyone to give it to, eveiy day. 
" But you are all but here in persoa" Well, when I have , 
arrived, I will stop writing. I see that one of your letters 
has not reached me. While my friend L. Quintius was con- 
veying it, he was wounded and robbed near the tomb of - 
Basilus.* Please consider, therefore, whether there was any- 
thing in it which I ought to know, and at the same time 
"solve this strictly political problem." Seeing that it is 
liecessary, either that Csesar should be allowed to stand 
for the consulship while he still holds his army (whether by 
the favour of senate or tribunes) ; ok that Caesar should be 
persuaded to hand over his province and army, and so 
become consul ; or, if he ctmnot be persuaded to do so,' 
that the election should be held without admitting his name 
as candidate ; or, if he employs tribunes to prevent that, ' 
and yet makes no warhke move, that there must be an ittter- ■ 
regnum; or, if on the ground of his legal candidateship • 
having been ignored he moves up his army, that we must 
fight him with arms, while he must begin hostilities either at 

' The text is very uncertain hete. I re«d iavidia (MS. I) nlinqumda 

' On the via Affia. Though close to the city, il wts m. place 
'"'IS for highway robbeiies, according to Ascooius, J 50L 
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once befcve we are prepaied, or as soon as bis friends have 
their dwuand for having him recognized as a candidate at the 
election refnsed: but diat he will either have the one excuse 
for an appeal to arms (that his candidature is ignored), or 
will have an additional one, if it chances that some tribim^ 
when vetoing the senate or stirring up the people, is censured, 
or hampered by a senatorial decree, m forcibly removed, ot 
driven out of the city, or flies to him, alleging that he has 
been so driven out : seeing finally, that, if war is once b^un, 
we must either defend the dty, or abandon it and try to cut 
him off from supplies and other resources : consider, I say, 
which of these evils, some one of which we must confront 
you think the least 

You win no doubt say " to persuade him to hand over 
his army, and so become consuL" Well, certainly against 
this proposal, supposing him to submit so far, nothing can 
be said : and, since he doesn't succeed in getting his candida- 
ture acknowledged while he still retains his army, I wonder 
he does not do so. For us, however, as certain persons 
think, nothing is more to be dreaded than his becoming 
consuL "But I would prefer his being consul on these 
terms to his being so with an army," you will say. Certainly. 
But even on "Aese terms," I tell you, there is one who 
thinks if a grave evil Nor is there any remedy against it : 
we must submit if he insists upon it Imagine him consul 
a second time after our experience of his former consulship E 
"Why, comparatively weak as he was then," you say, "ne 
was more powerful than the whole sUte." What, then, do 
you think will be the case now ? Moreover, if he is consul, 
Fompey is resolved to be in Spain. What a sad state of 
things, when the very worst alternative is just the one which 
cannot be rejected, and the one which, if he adopts it, would 
at once secure him the highest favour with all the loyalists ! 

Let us, then, put this out of the question. They say 
that he cannot be induced to accept it Which is the worst 
of the other alternatives 7 Why, to concede to him what, 
according to the same authority, is his most impudent de- 
mand. For could anything be more impudent 7 " You have 
held a province for ten years, a time not granted you by 
the senate, but assumed by yourselfwith the help of violence 
and sedition : this period — not assigned by the law, but by 
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pur own caprice — has passed. Let us, however, grant that 
It was by the law : a decree is made for naming your successor : 
you cry halt and say, "Take my candidature into considera- 
tion." Rather, do you take us into consideration.' Are you 
to have an army longer than the vote of the people gave it 
you ? " You must fight unless you grant it" Certainly — 
to quote Fompey again — and with a fair prospect either 
of conquering or of dying free men. Moreover, if fight 
we must, the time depends on chance, the plan on cir- 
cumstances. Therefore I do not woiry you oo that point 
In r^ard to what I have said, pray make any suggestion 
that occurs to yoo : for my part, I am <hi the rack day and 



CCC (f XVI, ii) 

In this Tear the Civil Wu b^in in carDesI u Mon u Oenr cnMaed 
the Rubicon. Directl]' the aew» uriTed Fompey left Rome to gather 

toldieia stationed in winter quarters and on ganiion duty 
■.c^u. Coil., in Tsrioui parta of Italy, and Italy itielf was portioned 
u ^'"S^'"* ont into dutricti for defence under varioos magistrates 
l.*^n^Di "^ senators. But by the i8th of March Pompn had 
LcudIiu Cnu. quitted Italy, never to return, with the two conBafs and 

other migistntes ; and before the end of the month Ceesar 
had arrived at Rome, left it in charge of the pnetor Lepidus, and Italy 
in charge of the tribune Antony, specially invested with prKtoriaa 
powers, and had gone to besiege Marseilles and to light Pompey's 
legates in Spain. Cicero, who had had the district of (^pna assigned 
to him, had nothing left but to keep as quiet as he could in his 
coantry homes. But his conscience left him no peace until be had 
joined Pompey in Greece, ibougb he was hilly awue of the imutit- 
factory nature of the puty which had accompanied him there. After 
lonx hesitation, he at last made up his mind, early in June, to join Pom- 
pey i camp. After his aniva] there we have no moie letten this jeaT. 



' Haier* ratitmm it here tned In a double sense ; (i) to all 
bang taken for (technical) | (a) to have conndentioit fat, ' 
iDtO acGOont " (common). 



Dpi ..d by Google 
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TO TIRO (AT PATILE) 

Outside Rome, i3 January 

CiCEKO and his son, Terentia, TuUia, Quintus and his son, 
send wann greetings to Tiro. Though I miss your ever- 
ready help at every turn, yet it is not for my sake so much 
as for yours that I grieve at youi illness. But now 
that the violence of your disease has abated so far as to 
become a quartan fever — for so Curius writes me word — I 
hope that with care you will soon become stronger. Only 
be sure — as becomes a man of your good sense — to think 
of nothing for the present except how to get well in the 
best possible way. I know how your regret at being absent 
worries you, but all difficulties will disappear, if you get well. 
I would not have you hurry, for fear of your suffering from 
sea-sickness in your weak state, and finding a winter voy^e 
dangerous. I arrived at the city walls on the 4th of January. 
Nothing could be more complimentary than the procession 
that came out to meet me ; but I found things in a blaze of 
civil discord, or rather civil war. I desired to find a cure 
for this, and, as I think, could have done so; but I was 
hindered by the passions of particular persons, for on 
both sides there are those who desire to fight. The 
long and short of it is that Cfesar himself — once our 
friend — has sent the senate a menacing and offensive 
despatch,^ and is so insolent as to retain his army and 
province in spite of the senate, and my old friend Curio 
is backing him up. Farthermore, our friend Antonius 
and Q. Cassius, having been cTpelled from the house, 
though without any violence, left town with Curio to join 
Oesar, directly the senate had passed the decree ordering 
"consuls, praetors, tribunes, and us proconsuls to see that 
the Republic received no damage."" Never has the state 
been in greater danger : never have disloyal citizens had a 

' Csaa (S. C, i. 5)cleEciibeiitBacontaimngdeiaaiidiof "themitdest 
possible kind" — Unissima ieslalata. It was bmught hj Curio, who, 
going out of office on die loth December, bad joined Csesar at 

' Tbis smaius teusultum nUimum was passed on the 7th of Januaij, 
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better prepared leader. On the whole, however, preparations 
are being pushed op with very great activity on our side also. 
This is being done by the influence and energy of our friend 
Pompey, who now, when it is too late, b^ins to fear Casar. 
In spite of these exciting incidents, a full meeting of the 
senate clamoured for a triumph being granted me ; but the 
consul Lentulus, in order to enhance his service to me, said 
that as soon as he had taken the measures necessary for the 
pubhc safety, he would bring forward a motion on the sub- 
ject. I do nothing in a spirit of selfish ambition, and con- 
sequently my influence is all the greater. Italy has been 
marked out into districts, shewing for what part each of us 
is to be responsible. I have taken Capua. That is all I 
wanted to tell you. Again and again I urge you to take 
care of your health, and to write to me as often as you have 
anyone to whom to give a tetter. Good-bye, good-bye 
I a January. 



CCCI (F V, 20) 

TO MESCINIUS RUFUS' 

Outside Rome (January) 

I WOULD have done my very best to meet you, if you had 
chosen to come to the place arranged. Wherefore, although 
from regard to my convenience you were unwilling to dis- 
turb me, I should wish you to believe that, if you had sent 
me word, I should have preferred your wish to my own con- 

IhejS^i meeting of the seoaie — two eomiti»l days, 3rd and 4lh, pre- 
venting a meeting being held (Cisar, B. C. I. 5). Cicero's assertion 
that no violence was done to Cassius and Antony seems to be con- 
firmed by Ciesar's account, who only says ihal after this decree frvfu- 
giunl statim tx urir Ir. pi. If any violence had been used, he would 
certainly have mentioned it a« strengthening his case. In the decree 
the (unusual) mention of ptvatads was in order to include Pompey 
and Cicero. 

' Mescbius Rufiis had been quEstor in Cilicia during Cicero's 
government (see p. 167), and was responsible, in part at least, for 
the accounts. 
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venience. In reply to yOur letter, I should have been able to 
write to you on the details more conveniently, if my secretary, 
M. Tullius, had been with me. He, I feel certain, at any 
rate in making up the accounts — I cannot speak of other 
things — did not knowingly do anything adverse to your 
interest or your reputation. And in the next place I can 
assure you that, if the old rule and ancient custom as to giving 
in accounts had been in force, I should never have given 
them in until I had first checked and made them up with 
you, as our dose official connexion demanded. What I 
should have done outside Rome, had the old custom re- 
mained in force, that I did in the province, because, by the 
Julian law, it was necessary to leave accounts in the province 
and to give in a verbatim copy of them at the treasury. I 
did not do this with a view of forcii^ you to adopt my 
calculation ; but I put a great confidence in you, and shall 
never be sorry that I did so. For I handed over my 
secretary to your entire control — of whom I now see that 
you entertain suspicions — and you joined your brother 
M. Mindius with him in the business. The accounts were 
made up, in my absence, under your ^e, to which I did 
nothing whatever beyond reading them. When I received a 
copy from my secretary, I regarded it as received from your 
brother. If that was a compliment, I could not pay you a 
greater one : if it was an mstance of confidence, I have 
shewn you almost more than I shewed myself : if my duty 
had been to see that nothing was entered in them that was 
not for your honour and advantage, there was no one to 
whom I could have intrusted them in preference to the 
man to whom I did do so. At any rat^ I merely obeyed 
the law by depositing copies of the accounts made up and 
audited in two cities, Laodicea and Apamea, which I re- 
garded as the two chief cities (for it had to be the cii^ 
cities). So then to this point my first reply is that, though 
for good and Buflicient reasons I have made haste to give 
in tbe accounts at the treasury, yet I should have waited 
for you, had I not considered that depositing the accounts 
in the province was tantamount to giving them in at the 
treasury.' 

* Btcame the two copies hanng been deposited in the pioviadal 
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As to what you say of Volusius, that has nothing to do 
with the accounts. I have been advised by experts — 
among them by C Camillus, the best lawyer of the day and 
a very kind Mend of mine — that the debt (the amount was 
not 3,000 sestertia, as you say, but 1,900) could not be 
transferred from Valerius to Volusius, and that the sureties 
of Valerius were liable. For a sum of money had been paid 
us in the name of Valerius as purchaser: the balance I 
entered in the accounts.' But your proposal robs me of the 
fruit of my liberality, of my activity, and even (what, after all, 
I do not much care about) of a moderate amount of good 
sense : of my liberality, because you prefer to suppose ray 
l^ate and my prefect, Q. Lepta, to have been relieved from 
a most serious calamity by the good offices of ray secretary 
rather than of myself, and that though they ought never to 
have been made liable : of my activity, because you suppose 
that in r^ard to so important a duty, I may say so grave a 
danger, I neither knew anything nor took any thought — that 
tny secretary made any entry he chose without even goii^ 
through the form of reading it over to me : of my good 
sense, because you think that an arrangement, which had 
been thought out by me with no little acuteness, had been 
practically not thought of at all. The fact of the matter is 
that the release of Volusius was my own design, and I also 
formed the plan for relieving the securities of Valerius and 
Tit. Marius himself from so heavy a toss. And this scheme 
has not only the approval of everybody, but their warm com- 
mendation, and, if you wish to knowthereal truth, I perceived 
that my secretary was the one person who did not like it But 
it was ray view that, so long as the People got its own, a good 
man should consult for the interests of so large a number — 
whether of friends or fellow citizens. As regards Lucceius, the 

towns, coald not be alteied, uti the copy in the licaniiy mi booud to 
be a verbalim CMy of them. 

' Apparently Cicero, having Mtisfitd himself th*t the proportioi) of 
the 1,900 scMeitia iiaid by Voleriiu wis efficient to save the tceasnry 
from loss, entered the balance on the debit side as "remitted" ai "re- 
turned " on his authority as proconsul. We cannot tell what the debt 



.e thereby the piircbiuer oc contrutoi {mancifs) was liable 
state for the whole. 



was, perhaps for some contract, for which Volusius had bid too high, 

•nd tor which Valerius (a banker) gave securities, and because he be- 

'' ■ -'- ■- - ' - ■ „fs liable to the 
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arrangement come to, at the suggestion of Pompey, was that 
the money should be deposited in a temple. I acknowledged 
that as having been done on my order. This money Pom- 
pey has employed, as Sestius did that deposited by you. But 
this, I am aware, does not affect you. I should have been 
Sony to have omitted to record your having deposited the 
money in the temple on my order, had not that sum been 
attested by records of the most solemn and precise nature — 
stating to whom it was paid, by what dectee of the senate, 
and in virtue of what written order from you and from my- 
self it had been handed over to P. Sestius." Seeing that 
these facts had been put on record in so many ways, that a 
misCkke in regard to tbem was impossible, I did not make 
an entry, which after all had no reference to you. How- 
ever, I wish now I had made the entry, since I see that you 
r^et its not having been done. 

I quite agree as to your being obliged, as you say, to 
enter this transaction, and your balance will not difTer at all 
from mine by your doing so. You may add also, "on my 
authority," which, though I did not add it, I have no reason 
for denying, nor should deny, had there been any such 
reason, and had you declined to add it. Again, as to the 
sum of 900,000 sesterces : that, at any rate, was entered in 
accordance with your own or your brother's wishes. How- 
ever, if there is any entry (for the posting of the public 



the sUte, and alio as having dischareed tbe debt, tboogh be had not 
paid the lull sam. This Cicero exi^ains that he did on profFSsional 
advice, as Valerias, not Volusius, was liable : he had remitted this 
batance, because (be state did not lose anything, (a) Rafus complains 
that Cicero made no entry of a certain sum, as (o which there Was a 
dispote, having b«n deposited by him in a temple. Cicero says he 
might have done so, but tW, after all, Rufus was protected l^ a number 
of formal receipts and other documents. We have heard of disputed 
money being put in a temple before (p. 131). Pompey and Sestiu.i 
(Cicero's successor in Glicia) look ibis money in virtue of a scnatoiial 
decree passed on the 7lh of January, giving- Pompey a large numbi^r 
of men and complete command of all public money (App. S. C. ii. 
341 Dio, 41, 3). It was thus that CEesar was justified in regarding what 
be found in the bands of Pompeian officers as public money (see Cxs. 
B. C. i. 13). Tbe senate having passed this vote, Rufus and Cicero 
gave their orders or cheque upon the temple to pay the mone; to Pomp^, 
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ledger is not completed) which I can correct even now 
in my accounts, I must consider — since I have not taken 
advantage of die decree of the senate — what grace the 
laws allow me.' Anyhow, you were not bound to make the 
entry you have made in regard to the amount collected 
tally with my accounts,* unless I am mistaken — for there 
are others with more technical knowledge than myself. But 
pray do not doubt my doing everything that I think to be 
for your interests or in accordance with your wish, if I 
possibly can. 

As to what you say about the list for good-service re- 
wards, you must know that I have returned the names of 
my military tribunes and prefects, and the members of the 
staff— at least of my own staff.' In this matter, indeed, I 
made a mistake. I thought that the time allowed me for 
giving in their names was tmlimited : I was afterwards in* 
formed that it had to be done within thirty days of handing 
in my accounts. I am very sorry that this list for good- 
service rewards was not reserved to enhance your credit 
rather than mine, since I have no promotion to work for. 
However, in regard to the centurions and the subalterns of 
the military tribunes, nothing has yet been done, for good- 
service rewards of that class have no time limit by law. 

The last item is the 100,000 sesterces, in regard to which 
I remember receiving a letter from you from Myrina ac- 
knowledging the mistake to be not mine, but yours. The 
mistake — if mistake it was — f^peared to have originated 
with your brother and TuUius. But since it could not be 
corrected — for I had already deposited my accounts and 
quitted my province — I believe I answered you as politely 

' It appears that the senate had granted him an extension of time a* 
to giving m his accounts, but that, bavicg not taken advantage of that 
decree, ne con only do what the law dictates as to sending in correc- 
tions. But the reading and meaning of dc legao is veiy DncerlaiD. 

' The reading and meaning are alike uncerlain. I suppose it to refer 
to the sum of money just mentioned, as to the entiy of which in 
Ciceio's accounts Rufus found some technical objection. Cicero says, 
'! Well, you and your brother agreed as to the item : and in your ofnce 
as qufeslor you were responsible for the account of the atnouot actually 
got in, and were not bound to copy my entry in your own accounts." 

' Not yeuT! also. The coniuitmalti were young men serving with ft 
magistrate as volunteers, for the sake of expeiiencb 
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u the wannth of my feelings dictated and my financial 
outlook at the time allowed." But I did not either then 
consider that I was bound by the polite tone of my 
letter, nor do I now thick ttut I was bound to have 
regarded your letter about the loo sestertia in the light 
in which men r^ard dunning letters received in times iBte 
these. At the same time you ought to talce this into con- 
sideration. The whole sum of money legally coming to me 
I deposited with ihsfuilicani at Ephesus. It amounted to 
3,300,000 sesterces (about £iT,(ioa). The whole of it 
has been appropriated by Pompey. Whether I submit to 
that with patience or the reverse, you at least ought to 
take the loss of 100 sestertia (about JQ^oo) with equanimity, 
and to reckon that just so much the less has come into your 
pocket from your own allowances or my liberality. But 
even if you had debited me with this 100 sesteitia, yet 
your kindness and affection for me is such that you would 
not wish to distrain * on me at such a time as this : for, 
however much I wished the money paid in cash, I have not 
the wherewithal But r^ard this as a joke, just as I do 
what you said. However, as soon u TuUius comes back 
from the country, I will send him to you, if you think that will 
be any good. I have no reason for wishing this letter not to 
be torn upw' 



CCCII (A VII, 10) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Outside the Walls op Roue, 17 Januakt 

I have suddenly resolved to leave town before daybreak, 
to avoid all gazing and gossif^ especially with my bay-decked 

' /.«., considering that I wu saving aH I could for my tnnmph, and 
that I could ill oBbid to lose 10 mncb (abont ;£Soo). 

* jSilimaliontin aicifire, i.t,, to tike piopei^ in Mtfi^tion of a 
deht, on a lixed vatuation. 

* Ciceio seems to mean that if Rufns thinks the letter agaiiut his in- 
terest, he is at libert; to destroy it, and so have ■ 6t«r haod in dealing 
with his secretary Tullius. 
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lictors.' For th« rest, I don't know, by hearen, what to do 
□ow or in the future : such is the agitation into which I am 
thrown by the infatuation of our party's most insane de- 
cision. But what counsel should I offer you, you whose 
advice I am myself anxious to receive? What plan our 
Gnxus has adopted, or is adopting, I don't know : as yet 
he is cooped up in the towns and in a state of lethargy. If 
he makes a stand in Italy, we sh^I all be together : if he 
abandons it, I shall have to reconsider the matter. Up to 
now, unless I am out of my senses, his proceedings are all 
fatuous and rash. Ves, pray write to me frequendy just 
anything that comes into your head. 



CCCIII (a VII, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

(In Caufania) 19 January 

What in the world does it mean ? What is going on ? I 
am quite hi the dark. " We are in occupation of Cingulum," 
says some one; "we have lost Ancona." "Labienus has 
abandoned CKsar," Are we talking of an itnperaior of the 
Roman people, or of a Hannibal 7 Madman I Miserable 
wretch, that has never seen even a shadow of virtue ! And 
he says that he is doing all this " to support his honour " ! 
How can there be any " honour " where there is no moral 
right? Can it be morally right to have an army without 
comi&issioa from the state ? To seize aides inhabited by 
one's fellow citizens, as a means of attacking one's own 
country P To be contriving abolition of debts, restoration 
of exiles, hundreds of other crimes 

' Pompey left Rome, it appeus, on the 7th at 8th. The conMiIs uid 
other magiitrates of his paity renuined in town, bat on hearing of 
Caesar's l5rance (about the 17th) they hurriedly quilted Rome (Css. 
B. C. L 14). Csesai says that this toolc place on a fkUe alarm on the 
day after Fompey'i leaving Rome : bat it is apparent from this letter 
that Ponip^ had Matted tone time before. 
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" Pm royalty, the &nt of things divine "J' 

Let him keep his fortune, and welcome 1 By heaven, I 
would rather have one hour of basking in your free' sun 
than all the royalties of that kind in the world, or rather I 
would die a thousand times sooner than once take an idea 
of that sort into my mind : " What if you should take the 
fancy ? " say you. Well, everyone's wishes are free ; but I 
regud the mere wish as a greater misfortune than the cross. 
There is one greater misfortune still— to attain such a wish. 
But enough of this. It is a kind of relief to philosophize 
thus much in the midst of such troubles. To return to our 
friend. In the name of fortune, what do you think of 
Pompey's plan? I mean in abandoning the city? For/ 
am at a loss to explain it. Nothing, again, could be more 
irrational Do you mean to abandon the city? Then you 
would have done the same if the Gauls were upon us. . 
"The Republic," says he, "does not depend on brick and 
mortar." No, but it does depend on altars and hearths. 
" Themiatocles did the same." Yes, for one city was in- 
capable of resisting the flood of the whole East. But 
Pericles did not so act, about fifty years afterwards, for he 
abandoned everything except the walls. Our own country- 
men in the old times held the citadel, though the rest of 
the city was taken : 



On the other hand, I gather from the indignation aroused 
in the muaicipia, and the conversation of those whom I meet, 
that this plan is likely to prove successfiji in a way. There 
is an extraordinary outcry — I don't know what people are 
saying with you, but pray let me know — at the city being 
vrithout magistrates or senate. In fact, there is a wonder- 
fully strong feeling at Pompey's being in flight Indeed, 
the point of view is quite changed: people are now for 

' T^ fl»Sy fLr/ioTtiv Our txar rvpavvila (Eurip. PioM. 509). 

* Luerativo, a v«y doabtfiil woid here ; it li>s been emeoded Id 
ntlous ways, Luentina ("oeai Lacretiiia"), iMcreHatio, etc 

* oCru mv rwv irp^oSev IttaMiuBa x>ia ivipiy (Horn. A is. 
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making no concessions to Ceesar. Expound to me what 
all this meuis. My department is a very quiet one. For 
Pompey wishes me to be a kind of " president " of the 
whole of this Campanian sea-coast, to superintend the levy, 
and hold the chief command. Accordingly, I meditate 
being continually on the move. I think you must see by 
this time what CEesar's aim, what the disposition of the people, 
and the general position of affairs are. Fray write and tell 
me about them, and that, too, as often as possible, since 
they are continually shifting. For I find relief both tn 
writing to you and in reading your letters. 



CCCIV (A VII, IS) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHLE, 33 January 

As yet I have received only one letter from you dated the 
19th, and in it you indicated that you had written another, 
which I have not received. But I beg you to write as 
often as possible, not only whatever you know or have been 
told, but also what you suspect, and' above all what you 
think I ought to do or not to do. You ask me to be sure 
to let you know what Pompey is doing : I dont think he 
knows himself, certainly none of us do. I saw the consul 
Lentulus at Formiie on the zist; I have seen Libo. No- 
thing but terror and uncertainty everywhere! Pompey is 
on the road to Larinum ; for there are some cohorts there, 
as also at Luceria and Teanum, and in the rest of Apulia. 
After that nobody knows whether be means to make a stand 
anywhere, or to cross the sea. If he stays in Italy, I am 
afraid he cannot have a dependable army : but if be goes 
away, where I am to go 01 stay, or what I am to do, I don't 
know. For the man, whose " Phalarism " ' you dread, will, 
I think, spare no fonn of brutality : nor will the suspension 

> Cnieltj like that of the tynmt PhaUrifc 
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of bu^ness, nor the departure of senate and magistrates, 
nor the closii^ of the ueasuiy cause him to pause. But 
all this, as you say, we shall know befc»'e long. Meanwhile, 
foigive my writing to you at such length and so often. For 
I find some relief in it, and at the same time want to draw 
a letter from you, ahd above all some advice as to what I 
am to do and how to conduct myself. Shall I commit my- 
self wholly to this side? I am not deterred by the dsmger, 
but I am bursting with vexatioD. Such a want of all plan! so 
utterly opposed in every respect to my advice I Am I to 
procrastinate and trim, and then join the winning side, the 
party in power ? "I dread to face the Trojans," and 1 am 
held bade from that course by the duty not only of a citizen, 
bat also of a friend, though my resolutioii is often weakened 
by pity for my children. Do, therefore, though equally 
anxious yoursdf, write something to a man in ttm state of 
utter uncertainty, and especially what you think I ought to 
do in case of Fompey's quitting Italy. Manius Lepidus, 
for his part — for we have been together — draws the line at 
that, and so does L. Torquatus. I am hampered, among 
many other things, by my lictors : I have never seen such a 
hopeless entanglement Accordingly, I don't expect any- 
thing positive from you, but merely your present impression. 
In fact, I want to know what the precise difficulty in your 
mind is. It is all but certain that Labienus ' has abandoned 
him. If it could only have been possible that on coming 
to Rome Labienus had found magistrates and a senate 
there, he would have been of eminent service to our cause. 
For it would have been clear that loyalty to the Republic 
had caused him to hold one who was las friend guilty oi 
treason. This is clear even now, but of less practical 
advantage : for there is no one to be of advantage to, and 
I eiqiect him to feel some dissatisfaction — unless perchance 

' For this quotation — Cicero's conslant way ot indicating pablic 
o]Hiiion — see voL i. , p. 90. 

" T. Alius LabieDiu had been C^esai'i Itgatus in Gaul, and nu fo 
timted by him as to be left in clia^e of Gallia TocaU in Ciesw't 
absence (b.c. jo). Cxsai was warned that he was beii^ tampered 
with, bat refused to believe it {B. G. viii. 52). It was, however, tme. 
and he became one of the most violent of the F 
ally fell at Muoda. 
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it is not true, after all, that he has abandoned Cassar. For 
myself, I am convinced that it is true. Pray, though you 
say you confine yourself to the limits of your own bouse, do 
give me a sketch of the city. Is Pompey missed ? Is there 
any appearance of a feeling against Cassar ? What, too, is 
your opinion as to Terentia and Tullia ? Should they stay 
at Rome, or join me, or seek some place of safety? On 
this, and indeed on any other point, pray write to me, or 
rather keep on writing. 



CCCV (F XIV, 18) 
TO TERENTIA AND TULLIA (AT ROME) 

FORMl^ 23 JaNDARY 

TuLLius to tus wife, and her father to his dearest daughter, 
and Cicero to his mother and sister, send warm greetings. 
I think, my darlings, you should carefully consider and re- 
consider what to do, whether to stay at Rome, or to join me, 
or seek some place of safety. This is not a point for my con- 
sideration alone, but for youis also. What occurs to me is 
this : you may be safe at Rome under Dolabella's protec- 
tion, and that circumstance may prove serviceable to us in 
case of any violence or plunder commencing. But, on the 
other hand, I am shaken in this idea by seeing that all the 
loyalists have left Rome and have the ladies of their families 
with them. Again, the district in which I now am consists 
of towns and estates also which are in my power, so you 
could be a good deal with me, and, if you quitted me, could 
very conveniently stay in domains belonging to us. I can- 
not as yet quite make up my mind which of the two is the 
better course for you to take. Please observe for your- 
selves what other ladies of your rank are doing, and be 
careful not to be cut off from the power of leaving town 
when you do wish to do so. I would have you carefully 
consider it again and again with each other and with your 
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friends. Tell Philotimus to secure the house with barricades 
and a watch. Also please organize a regular service of 
letter-carriers, so that I may hear something from you every 
day. Above all attend to your health, if you wish me to 
maintain mine. 
Fonnise, 33 January, 



CCCVI (A VII, 13 a) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

MiNTURN^ 23 January 

As to the business of Vennonius, I agree with you. Labienoa 
I regard as a "demigod." There has been no political 
stroke this long time past more brilliant If he has done no 
other good, he has at least given M'm pain. But as a matter 
of fact, I da think that some good has been done to the 
cause. I am charmed also wi£ Piso, whose judgment on 
hia son-in-law I think will have weight. But you perceive 
the nature of the war. It is only a civil war in the sense 
that it has originated from the unscrupulous boldness of one 
unprincipled citizen, not as arising from a division of senti- 
ment between the citizens generally. But that man is strong 
in the possession of an army, he commands the allegiance 
of many by the prospects he holds out and the promises he 
makes : nothing that anyone possesses is beyond the scope 
^__^f his desires. To such a man as this the city has been 
abandoned, without any garrison to protect it, crammed 
with eveiy kind of wealth. What would you not have to 
fear from the man who regards those temples and roofs, not 
its constituting his fatherland, but as objects for plunder P * 
What his proceedings are going to be, and how they are to 
be put into any shape, without senate and without magistrates, 
I cannot tell. He will not be able to keep up even a pie- 

I wemg LondoD — wm fiir 
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tence of constitutional action. jFor us, however — where shall 
we be able to raise our heads or when ? How utterly in- 
capable our general is you yourself observe, in having had 
no intelligence of the state of affairs even in Picenum : and 
how devoid of any plan of campaign, the facts are witness. 
For, to say nothug of other mistakes committed during 
the last ten years, could any terms be worse than such a 
flight ? Nor, indeed, have I any idea what he is contemplat- 
ing at this moment, though 1 never cease asking again and 
again by letter. Everyone agrees that he is in a state of 
abject alarm and agitation. Accordingly, as far as I can see, 
there is no garrison — to organize which he was kept at the ci^ 
walls — nor any place where a garrison could be posted. His 
whole hope rests on the two legions soinewhat treacherously 
retained, and almost to be regarded as belonging to another. ' 
For as yet, indeed, those whom he is enlisting are men re- 
luctant to serve and averse from fighting. While the time 
for making t^ms has been let slip. I do not see what is 
going to happen. At any rate we, or our leader, have 
allowed things to come to this pass, that, having left harbour 
without a rudder, we must let ourselves drift before the 
storm. So I hesitate as to what to do with my son and 
nephew : sometimes I think I had better despatch them to 
Greece. For Tullia and Terentia, again— when I see a 
vision of barbarians arriving in the city — I am filled with all 
kinds of alarm ; but when I think of Dolabella, I breathe 
again somewhat. But pray consider what you think ought 
to be done : in the first place, with an eye to their safety — 
for I must regard their security as requiring to be considered 
in a different light from my own — secondly, with a view to 
popular opinion, that I may not be blamed for deciding that 
they should remain at Rome, when the loyalists generally 
are flying from it. Nay, even you and Feduoeus — for he 
has written to me — must take care what you do. You are 
men of such shinii^ characters, that the same line of con- 
duct is expected from you as from the noblest citizens. But 
I can safely leave this to you, since it is to you that I look 
for advice for myself and my family. All I have to add is 
to ask you to find out, as faj as you can, what is going on, 

' See p. 353, note. 
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and to write me word of it, and — what I expect from jrou 
even more — tell me what you are yourself able to conjecture. 
"The best prophet,"' you Icnow. Pardon my running on 
like this : it 15 a relief to me when writing to you, and dmws 
a letter from you. 



CCCVII (F XIV, 14) 

TO TERENTIA AND TULLIA (AT ROME) 

MiNTURN£, 33 January 

TuLUDS to Terenda, her father to TuUia, his two sweet- 
hearts, and Gcero to his excellent mother and darling sister, 
send warm greetings. If you are well, we are so too. It ia 
now for you to consider, and not for me only, what you must 
dp. If Cxsar means to come to Rome in a peaceable 
nuuuier, you can stay at home with safety for the present : 
but if in his madness he is going to give up the city to 
plunder, I fear Dolabella himsdf may not be able to protect 
us suAiciently. Besides, I am alarmed lest we should be 
cut off from you, so that when you do wish to leave town 
you may be prevented. There is one other thing, which you 
are in the best position to observe yourselves — are other 
ladies of your rank remaining in Rome ? If not, it deserves 
consideration whether you can do so with propriety. As 
things stand at present indeed, always provided that I am 
allowed to bold this district, you will be able to stay with 
me or on one of our estates with the greatest comfort. 
There is another thing I am afraid of — a want of provisions 
in the dty before long. On these points pray consult with 
Fomponius, with Camillus, with anybody you think right : 
above all don't be frightened Labienus has made things 
better for us. Piso, too, is helpful in quitting the city and 
declaiing his own son-in-law guilty of treason. Do you, dear 

*' fubnc if dpuTOC, which, a usual, be love Atticos to fill op. It 
is a line firom a lost tragHv o( Euripides : itavnt j* aptaros Sane 
(t'icuCd caXwc, "the beat profiiet is the good guessec." 
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beam, write to me as often as possible, and tell me how you 
are and what is going on around you. Quintus and his son 
and Rufiis send tbeir love. Good-bye I 
33 January, Mintums. 



CCCVIII (A VII, 13 b) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

MiNTURNA, 34 January 

I didn't guess your riddle ; it is moie obscuie than Plato's 
number,' However, I Aave made it out now : you meant 
the Oppii of Velia by your suecotus (blood-suckers).' I 
wavered about it a long time ; but when I hit on the solu- 
tion, the rest became dear and quite agreed with Terentia's 
total. 

I saw L. Caesar* at Mintumie early on the 33rd of 
January with hts utterly absurd message — he is not a human 
being, but a broom with the binding off. I think Cxsar 
Mmself must have acted with the purpose of throwing 
ridicule on the affair, in trusting a message on matters so 
important to such a man as this — unless, perchance, he 

' The " nuptial nnmber " in the Republic, J+SC— 547A, On ils in- 
terpreUlioii much leuned iok has been spent, mostly in vain. See 
Nuptial Number tf Plata, ils Salatiim and Signijicana, by James 
Adam, 1 89 1. 

" The Oppii were money-lenders who had a bcmse in Rome close lo 
that of Atticas (see Letter CCCXXXIII). What Alticus had said 
about them we cannot tell, or whethei theie was an obscure pun in the 
name thus given them by Atlicus (from irbt, " fig juice," tiuus), we 
cannot be sure. If there was it is do wonder that Cicero found the 
riddle a dark one. Tjrrrell and Parser, who read iac€i>tus, " bifimen," 
object to the pun on sucut as too bad even for Cicero ; it is not Cicero'i, 
however, but Atticos's, and Cicero evidently Ihu'ighl it pielt]' bad. 

' A distant connexion of lulius desoj. His &ther was Csesai't 
legatas, and he visited Desar at Aiiminum with a message from 
Pompey (with one of the prietors), and brought back a propmal that 
Pompey (honid go to his province of Spain, and Iha.1 all troops In Italy 
should be disbanded, the aimilia left free, and an interview immediately 
arranged between them (Caes. B. C. L 8-9). 
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never did intnist it, and the fellow has, without warrant, made 
use of some conversation which he picked up as a m es sa g e. 
Labienus, a roan of noble character in my opinion, airived 
at Teanum on the 22nd. There he met Pompey and the 
consuls. What their conversation was, and what arrange- 
ment was come to, I will write and tell you when I know for 
certain. Pompey set off from Teanum in the direction of 
Larinum on the 33rd, He stopped that day at Venafrum. 
Ijat»enus seems to have brought no little courage to our side. 
But I haven't yet anything to tell you from these parts : I 
expect rather to hear news from you — what intelligence from 
Caesar reaches Rome, how he takes Labienus's desertion, 
what Domitius is doing among the Marsi, Thermus at 
Iguvium, P. Attios at Cingulum ;' what the feeling of the 
dty folk is, what your own conjecture as to the future : on 
all these points pray write frequently, and tell me what your 
opinion is about my ladies, and what you intend doing 
yourself If I had been writing with my own hand, this 
letter would have been longer, but I dictated it owing to my 
eyes beiqg inflamed. 



CCCIX (A vii, 14) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

Cales, as January 

I WRITE this letter, though suffering from slight inflammation 
of the eyes, when on the point of quitting Cales for Capua. 
L. Cfesar brought Caesar's message to Pompey on the 2$Td, 
while the latter was at Teanum with the consuls. His pro- 
posal was accepted, but on condition of his withdrawing his 
garrisons from the towns which he had occupied outside his 
province. If he did this, they said in their answer that we 
would return to Rome and conclude the negotiation in the 

' L. Domitius Ahenobnrbus occupied Coifiniuiii, but presently had 
to suiTCndet it to Cxsai. Tbe same bad happened to P. Attius Varus 
■t ADximum (not Cingulum), and Q. Minucius Thennus bad to (or- 
render ^i/uin 10 Cuno (Casar, B. C. L 12-17). 
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senate,' I hope for the present we have peace : for he is 
not quite easy about his mad enterprise, nor our general as 
to the amount of his forces, Pompey has directed me to 
come to Capua and assist the levy, to which the Campanian 
settlers' do not make a very e^er response. Ctesar's 
gladiators at Capua, about whom I gave you some incorrect 
information on the authority of a letter from A. Torquatus, 
Pompey has very adroitly distributed among the heads of 
famihes, two to each,' There were 5,000 shields in the 
school: they were said to be contemplating breaking out. 
Pompey's measure was a very wise precaution for the safety 
of the state. As to our ladies, in whom I include your sister, 
pray consider whether they can stay at Rome with propriety, 
when other ladies of the same rank have left town. I have 
said this to them and to yourself in a previous letter. I 
would like you to ui^e upon them to leave the city, especially 
as I have properties on the sea-coast — now under my pre- 
sidency—on which they mi^ht reside in tolerable comfort, 
considering all things. For if I get into any difficulty * about 
my son-in-law, though I am not bound to be responsible for 
him, yet it is made worse by my women folk having re- 
mained in Rome longer than others. Please let me know 
what you and Sextus are thinking of doing as to leaving 
town, and what your opinion is On the whole situation. For 
my part, I never cease urging peace, which, however unfair, 
is better than the justest war in the world. But this ia in 
the hands of fortune. 

' Csesar (5. C. i. 14) callsthis proposal nnfiur, for Pompey, who con- 
Knted to promise to go to his province, mentioned no time at which he 
would go to Spajo, sod proposed to letain his province and legions, 
while Ciesar's army was to be disbanded. 

* Many of Pompey's own veterans had been settled with gnnti of 
land ID the agtr Campanui, the old teriitoiy of Capua, by Cxsu't 
kgrarian law of B.C. 59. 

* Qesar gives an accountof thii (f. C.i. 14). HesaysthaC Lentaint, 
the consul, at first called these men out with a promise of freedom. 
But this seemed shocking to Roman ideas, and, being remonstrated with, 
he biUeted them out as described, Cicero wouTd seem to put the 
matter, as though this billetii^ them out in pairs was, from the first, 
a precautionary measure. It may be that Cicero is i^t> and that 
Caesar got a false idea of the transaction from some hostile source. 

* I.e., with Pompey and hii party, because Dolabella wis with 
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CCCX (A VII, 15) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Capua, 96 January 

Ever Hnce I left Rome I have not let a single day pass 
without sending you something by way of letter ; not because 
I had anything particularly to write about, but in order that 
I might chat with you in my absence, than which — since I 
cannot do so face to face — nothing gives me greater pleasure. 
On arriving at Capua on the 25th — the day before I write 
this — I met the consuls and many members of the senate. 
All were anxious that Csesar should stand by his offer, with 
the addition of withdrawing his garrisons. Favonius alone dis- 
approved of any conditions being imposed on us by him; but 
he was not listened to in the discussion. For even Cato him- 
self now prefers slavery to fighting. However, he says that 
he wishes to be in the senate when the terms axe debated, 
if Ciesar can be induced to withdraw his garrisons. So he 
is not e^er about going to Sicily — the very thing most 
wanted : but he does wish to be in the senate, where I fear he 
will only do mischief. Postumius, moreover, who was definitely 
named in the senatorial decree to go to Sicily at once and 
succeed Furfanius, says that he will not go without Cato, and 
thinks very highly of his own personal service and influence 
in the senate. Accordingly, this duty has fallen to Fannius. 
He is being sent in advance to Sicily with imperium. In our 
discussions a great variety of opinion is expressed. Most 
declare that Caesar will not abide by his offer, and say that 
these demands were only thrown in by him to prevent our 
making the necessary preparations for war. I, however, am 
of opinion that he will carry out the withdrawal of the 
garrisons. For he will have g^ned his point if he is elected 
consul, and gained it with less crime than that of his first 
step. But we must put up with the blow: for we are 
scandalously unprepared both in regard to soldiers and 
money. All the latter, indeed — not only private money ia 
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the city, but the public money in the treasury also — we have 
left foi him. Pompey has started to join the Appian legions.' 
He has Labienus with him. I am anxious to hear what you 
think of these events. 1 am thinhing of returning to Fonnise 
at once. 



CCCXI (F XVI. 12) 

TO TIRO (AT PATR.E) 

Capua, 17 January 

Hov seriously my personal safety and that of all loyalists IS 
imperilled, as well as that of the whole senate and Republic, 
you may judge from the fact that we have abandoned our town' 
bouses, and the very city itself, to plunder and conflagration. 
Matters have come to such a pitch that, unless some god or 
some accident intervenes, we cannot possibly be saved. For 
my part, ever since I arrived at the dty, I have never ceased 
promoting in thought, word, and deed everything that made 
for peace : but a strange mad p»ssion for fighdi^ has in- 
flamed not only the disloyal, but wen those who are reckoned 
loyalists, though I loudly proclaim that nothing can be more 
lamentable than a civil war. Accordingly, when Caesar 
yielded to the promptings of what may be called downright 
insanity, and — forgetting his name and his honours — had 
successively occupied Ariminum, Pisaurum, Ancona, and 
Arretium, I left the city. On the wisdom or coun^e 
of such a step it is useless to argue. You see how we 
stand now. The upshot is, proposals are received from 
Oesar that Pompey should go to Spain ; that the levies 
already completed and our garrisons should be disbanded : 
that he will hand over farther Gaul to Domitius, hither Gaul 
to Considius Nonianus (these are the men to whom these 

' ApMtenllf the (wo legions sen! from Gaul a year before by Cxsat 
fiw the Parthian war, which, according to Plutarch [Pomp. 57), wete 
led into Italy by one Appius. Theie is, howevei, a doubt as to the 
reading between Appianas and Attianas. The legions were in winter 
qaarters in Tarious towns in Apulia. See pp. 343, 347. 
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provinces have been allotted) : that he will come to canvass 
for the consulship, and no longer demand that his can- 
didature be admitted in his absence: that he will be in 
town as candidate for the legal three nundina.'' We accept 
the proposals, but on the condition that he withdraws lus 
garrisons from the places he has occupied, so that a meeting 
of the senate may be held at Rome to discuss these same pro- 
posals in security. If he does this, there is hope of a peace 
— not a creditable one, for we accept tenns irom him, but 
anything is better tiian to be as we are. If, on the other 
hand, he declines to abide by his terms, everything is ready 
for war, but of a kind that he cannot possibly maintain — 
especially as he will have shirked terms proposed by himself 
— provided only that we cut him off from all power of 
approaching the city. This we hope can be done : for we 
are holding levies on a large scale, and we think that he is 
afraid, if he once begins a march upon the city, that he may 
lose the Gauls, both of which, with the exception of the 
Transpadani, are bitterly hostile to him : and on the side of 
Spain he has six l^ons and a large force of auxiliaries under 
Afranius and Petreius* on his rear. If he persists in his 
miadness it seems possible that he may be crushed — if it can 
only be done without losing Rome ! He has, again, received 
a very severe blow in the fact that Titus Labienus, who 
occupied the most influential position in his army, has 
declined to be a partner in his crime. He has abandoned 
him and is with us, and many are said to intend doing the 
same. I as yet am president of the sea-coast from Formife. 
I lefiised any more important function, that my letters and 
exhortations to [>eace might have greater influencewith Cassar, 
If, however, war does break out, I see that I shall have to take 
command of a camp and a definite numi)er of legions. I 
have another trouble in the fact that my son-in-law Dola- 
bella is with Csesar. 

I wished you to know these facts, but don't let them 
agitate you and retard your recovery. I have recom- 
mended you with great earnestness to Aulus Varro, whom 
I know to be warmly attached to me and very fond of you. 
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asking him to interest himself in your hedth and your 
voyage, and generally to take you under his charge and look 
after you. I feel certain he will do at! this, for he promised 
to do so, and spoke to me in the kindest manner. Pray, 
since you were unable to be with me at the time I 
most wanted your help and fidelity, do not hurry or allow 
yourself to embark upon a voyage while ill, or in bad weather. 
I shall never think you come late if you come well and 
strong. As yet 1 have seen no one who had seen you dnce 
M. Volusius, who handed me your letter. 1 don't wonder 
at this, for I don't think my letters either can reach you in 
such stormy weather. But do your best to recover, and, 
when you do recover, only sail when you can do so with 
safety. My son is at Formi*, Terentia and TuUia at Rome. 
Take care of yourself. 
Capua, 27 January. 



CCCXII (A VII, 16) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CaLBS, 38 jAmiARY 

I THINK all your letters have reached me, but die first batch 
was out of their proper order, the rest in the order in which 
they were sent by Terentia. About Csesar's message and 
the arrival of Labienus, and about the consuls' and Pompey's 
answer, I told you in the letter of the 26th of January from 
Capua, and I put a good deal more information into the 
same packet. At present we are in suspense on two points : 
first, what Caesar will do when he has received the answer 
intrusted to L. Cassar to take to him ; and, secondly, what 
Pompey is doing now. The latter, indeed, writes me word 
that in a few days he will have a strong army, and leads me 
to hope that, if he makes his way into Picenum, we shall 
return to Rome. He has got Labienus with him, who has 
no doubt about the weakness of Caesar's forces ; and Pompey 
is in much bettor spirits since his airivaL I have been 
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ordered to Capua by the consuls on the 5th of February. I 
left Capua for Fonnue on the aStb of January. On that 
day having received your letter at Cales about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, I am writing this on the spot About 
Terentia and Tullia I agree with you, and I have written to 
teU them to apply to you. If they have not yet started, there 
is no occasion for thdr disturbing themselves until we see 
how afiairs stand. 



CCCXIII (F XVI, 8) 

Q. CICERO TO TIRO (AT PATILE) 

(Campania, January) 

I AH very anxious about your health, for though those who 
come from you announce that your complaint is not danger- 
ous though lingering, yet, consoling as that is, it involves the 
great anxiety of a prolonged absence from us of one whose 
usefulness and charm I appreciate by their loss. Yet though 
I long with my whole heart to see you, I still earnestly beg 
you not to trust yourself to so long a voyage and a winter 
journey, unless you are quite strong, and not to set sful at all 
without careful consideration. Even in houses and towns it 
is difficult to avoid cold when one is unwell, to say nothing 
of escaping the inclemency of the weather at sea and on the 
road. 

"Cold totbe tender skioti deadliest foe,"' 

says Euripides. I dont know what you think of him as an 
authority. I look upon his verses as so many solemn affida- 
vits. If you love me, make sure of your recovery, and come 
to us well and strong as soon as possible. Love us all, 
and good-bye. The son of Quintus sends his regards. 
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' CCCXIV (A VII, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMLfi, 2 February 

Your letter is both welcome and delightful. I thought of 
sending the boys to Greece when there seemed an idea of 
Pompey's flying from Italy : for I should have made for Spain, 
which would not have been equally suitable for them. Foi 
yourself and Sextus,* it seems to me that even now you may 
remain with propriety at Rome. For you are not at all 
bound to be my Pompey's friends. For no one ever did 
more to detract from the value of city property I * Do you 
see that I am absolutely joking ? You ought now to know 
what answer L. Ceesar is taking back from Pompey, and 
what sort of a letter he is conveying from him to Ccesar : 
for they were drawn up and despatched with the express 
purpose of being exposed for public perusal. On this point 
I blamed Pompey in my own heart for having trusted our 
friend Sestius with the writing of a despatch so important 
and certain to come into everybody's hands, though he has 
a very good style of his own. Accordingly, I never read 
anything more "Sestian."' Nevertheless, it is made quite 
clear from Pompey's despatch that nothing is denied to 
Caesar, and that all his demands are conceded to the full : 
be will be a sheer madman if he declines the very proposab 
which it required the most consummate impudence ever to 
havemadet Pray, who are you to say, " If he goes to Spain," 
"if he dismisses the garrisons "? Nevertheless, the con- 

' Sext. PediKtnis. 

* Atticos invested nineh money in dty property (Nepos. AH, n), 
Cicero means that Pompey's abandonment of Rome tuts depTecia.ted the 
value of such properties. 

' Svirurtianpoi'. In the many alludom to P. Seslius (whom he de. 
fended) Cicero does not seem e»eT to have depreciated him, except that 
oncefvol. L, p. 3i9)hecallshimf]i(0nMiu', "whimsical," "difficile," and 
talks of his "wrong-b«*dednes in certain paiticulars" (firvtrsitattm 
quihusdam in r^ta\, 

II. S 
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cession is bein^ made : with less dignity, indeed, at this time 
of day — for it is after the Republic has actually been violated 
by him and its territory invaded — than if he had some time 
back obtained his demand to be reckoned a candidate ; and 
yet I doubt his being content even with these concessions. 
FoT, after giving that message to L. Ocsai, he ought, until 
he receiv^ the answer, to have somewhat relaxed his war- 
like movements, wherfcas he is said to be at this moment 
more active than ever. Trebatius, indeed, writes to say 
that on the 12nd of January be was asked by him to write 
to me, urging me to remain at the dty walls : that I could 
not oblige him more. This was put at great length. I 
calculated by reckoning the days that, as soon as C^sar 
heard of my departure, he began to be anxious lest we 
should all leave town. Therefore I have no doubt he has 
written to Fiso, and also to Servius. One thing I am sur- 
prised at, that he has not written to me himself, nor opened 
his communica^on with me through Dolabelta or Csehus : 
not that I disdain a letter from Trebatius, whom I know to 
be singularly attached to me. I wrote back to Trebatius — 
for I wouldn't write to Caesar himself, as he had not written 
to me — pointing out how difficult that course was for me at 
such a time as this ; that I was, however, at my own country 
seat and had not undertaken any levy or any active part in 
the affair.' By this I shall abide, as long as there is any 
hope of peace. But if war really begins, I shall not be 
wanting to my duty or position, after despatching my boys 
to Greece. For I perceive that all Italy will be blazing 
with war. Such the mischief that is caused partly by dis- 
loyal, partly by jealous citizens 1 But how far this will go I 
shall learn within the next few days by his answer to mine. 
Then I will write to you at greater length, if there is going 
to be war : but if there is to be peace, or even a truce, I 
shall, I hope, see you in person. On the and of February, 
on which I write this, I am expecting the ladies at my 
Formian house, whither I have returned from Capua. I 

' Cicero had been ni^ed to come to Capua to assist in the levy. 
Those who wish to maintain his veracity assert that he had done 
nothing in the matter. But at any rate he had accepted the command 
of the sea-WMt of Campania, thoi^h he afterwHrds resigned even that 
It must be admitted, howerer, that he is sailing neat the wind. 
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had vrritten to them on your advice to remain at Rome ; 
but I hear that there is some increase of panic in the city, 
I mean to be at Capua on the sth of February, in accord- 
ance with orders from the consuls. Whatever news reaches 
me here from Pompey I will let you know at once, and 
shall expect a letter Irom you as to what is going on at 
Ktime. 



CCCXV (A Vll, 18) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

FoRMiiC, 3 February 

On the and of Febniary our ladies came to Formise and 
reported to me your services to them replete with the most 
aSectionate kindness. I wished them, till we knew whether 
we were to have a dishonourable peace or an unhappy war, 
to remain in my Formian villa, and out two boys with 
tbem. I myself, with my brother, am starting for Capua 
on the 3rd of February, on which I despatch this letter, to 
join the consuls, having been ordered to be there on the 
5th. Pompey's answer is said to be popular and to have 
received the approbation of a public meeting. I thought 
that would be the case. If Ciesar refuses to accept thai, he 

win be entirely discredited : if he accepts it ! "Which, 

then, do you prefer ? " you will say. I would have answered 
the question if 1 knew what our state of preparation was. 
It is reported here that Cassius' has been driven from 
Ancona, and that city occupied by our men. If there is 
to be war, that will be an advantage. As for Csesar himself, 
they say that, though he sent L. Caesar with a message as 
to making peace, he continues holding levies with the 
greatest activity, occupying posts, securing them with garri- 
sons. What an unprincipled bandit 1 What a di^jrace to 

' Q. Cassius Lon^nos, the tribune who, with Antony, had vetoed 
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the Republic, hardly to be outweighed by any relief from 
war! But let us cease anger, bow to circumstances, and 
accompany Pompey to Spain. It is the best of a bad job, 
since we failed to avert that man's second consulship from 
the stat^ even when we had the opportunity.' But enough 
of this. 

I forgot to write to you about Dionysius before ; but I 
have come to the conclusion to wait tiU Caesar's answer is 
known, so tliat, if I return to the city, he should await me 
there, but, if there is any delay, I should summon him to 
join me. Of course I know what his duty will be in case I 
have to fly, and what will be the conduct becoming a man 
of learning and a friend : but I don't expect too mudi in 
this way from Greeks. However, if, as 1 hope will not be 
the case, 1 have to send for him, pray see that 1 am not 
troubling an unwilling man. Quintus is anxious to pay you 
his debt by drawing on Egnatius, and Egnatius is neither 
unwilling nor short of cash ; but when the state of things is 
such that Quintus Titinius'— of whom we are seeing a 
good deal — declares that he has no money for personal 
expenses, and has yet announced to his debtors that they 
may go on with the same interest, and when L. Ligur is 
said to have done the same, and when Quintus at this crisis 
has no cash in hand, and is neither able to get any ^m 
Egnatius nor to raise a new loan,' he is surprised that you 
do not take into consideration this general tightness of the 
money market For my part, though I ob^ the pseudo- 

> When we might hare pterented the Uw beio^ passed allowiag Ccsai 
to be a candidate id his absence. Others take it, "though we refused 
him his second consQlship even when it was not an c^ponune moment 
for doing it " (because he had a strong army). I do not think the Latin 
will bene this. In support of the transJation in the text we may 
remember that Cicero often traces the whole difficulty to the initial 
mistake of the law allowing Ciesai to be a candidate without coming to 

' Q. Titinias, a Roman eques, who lent money. He was the father 
of the Titinius on Qesar's staff, immortalized by Shakespeare ("Give 
me some drink, Tilinius"). L. Octavius Ligui was also a lender 
of money. L. Egnatius is mentioned several times as owing Q. Cicero 
money. 

' yersuranf facere, lit. "to effect a transfer," was the technical 
term for raining a new loan in order to pay off the principal and interest 
of an old me. 
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Hesiodic maxim, " Judge not," etc,' espedaJly in the case of 
yourself, whom I have never seen to act unreasonably, yet 
I am affected by his tale of woe. Whatever this amounts to, 
I thought you ought to know iL 



CCCXVI (A VII, 19) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi*, 3 February 

I HAVE nothing to tell you. Why, I didn't even send you 
a letter which I composed last night. For it was full of 
hopeful expressions, because I had just been told of the 
spirit shewn at the public meeting, and was still in the 
belief that he would abide by the terms, especially as they 
were of his own proposing. But here, this 3Fd of February, 
I have received m the morning a letter from you, one from 
Philodmus, another from Fumius, wijh one from Curio to 
Fumius, in which Curio ridicules the mission of L. Qesar. 
I think we are completely trapped, nor do I know what 
plan to adopt. But it isn't about myself that I am anxious : 
what to do about the boys is what puzzles me. However, 
as I write this I am on the point of starting for Capua, that 
I may have a better opportunity of ascertaining Pompey's 
position. 

' fxtii liapi (&cdr|rc irp'f ihr ia^y /ivOeii imivyt), "don't judge 
till yoa have heard both side*." Ciceio, as usual, indicates the proverb 
by a word or two, knowing that Alticus can fill it np, inst as we do 
with well-known proverbs. The line does not occni m the extant 
Hesiodic poems, and wu Attributed to Pbocylltdes. 
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CCCXVn (A VII, 20) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Capua, 5 February 

I HAVE no choice but to be briefl I have given up all hope 
of peace, and as to war, our men are not stirring a finger. 
Don't, pray, suppose that our consuls care for anything less 
than that : though it was in hopes <tf bearing something and 
learning what preparations we were making that I came to 
meet them in a pelting rain on the 4th, according to orders. 
They, however, had not arrived, and were expected on the 
5th — empty-handed and unprepared. Fompey, again, is 
said to be at Luceria, and on his way to join some cohorts 
of the Appian legions,' which are far ftom being in a very 
satisfactory state. But ie, they say, is hurrying along and 
is expected at Rome every hour, not to fight a battle — for 
who is there to fight with ? — but to prevent the flight from 
town. For mvself. jf if " «" hf in Ttnly— "if die I mu5|," 
fttc- Li 1 don't ask your advice about that : but if it is to 
be outside Italy — what can I do? On the side of remedninp 
there are the winter-season, mv hctoTS, the Improvidenos 

and carele sfjnps-i nf p— - l^-^l^r,. ■ ^n thL ciH^ nf flig|if, my" 

I riendship for Fopp ^ y,. the claims of the loyalist cause, tba 
d isgrace of having any thing tn do with a tyrant ; as to whom 
if IS uncertain whether he will copy Phalaris or Fisistratus. 
Fray unravel these perplexities for me, and help me with 
your advice, though I expect by this time you are in a warm 
corner yourself at Rome. However, do the best you can. 
If I learn anything fresh to^iay, I will let you know. For 
the consuls will be here directly on the 5th, the date they 

' The two legions which hid been withdrawn from Gaul in B.C. 51. 

See p. 274. 

' ■fli' (iiroSowiy [tip fu, 6atni^' itBuaiitc), "if die I must, right 
willingly I'll die." AKiseofDiphilas, indicated, as usual, by one oi two 
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fixed themselves. I shall look for a. letter from you every 
day. But do answer this as soon as you can. I left the 
ladies and the two boys at Formue. 



CCCXVIII (A VII. 21) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Cales, 8 Februai^ 



.>>^ 



About out misfortunes you hear sooner than I : for they 
flow from Rome. As for anything good, there is none 
to be expected from this quarter. I arrived at Capua 
for the 5th of February, in accordance with the order of 
the consuls. Late on that day Lentulus arrived ; the other 
consul had absolutely not come on the 7th. For I lell 
Capua on that day and stayed at Cales. From that town I 
am sending this letter, before daybreak, on the 8th. What 
I ascertained while at Capua was that the consuls arc no 
good: that no levy is being held anywhere. For the 
recruiting officers do not venture to shew their faces, with 
Cssar close at hand, and our leader, on the contrary, 
nowhere and doing nothing ; nor do recruits give in their 
names. It is not goodwill to the cause, but hope that is 
wanting. As to our leader Gnasus — what an inconceivably 
miserable spectacle I What a complete breakdown ! No 
courage, no plan, no forces, no energy ! I will pass over his 
most discreditable flight from the city, his abject speeches 
' 1 the towns, his ignorance not only of his opponent's, but 

\ even of his own resources — but what do you think of this ? 

\0n the 7th of February the tribune C- Cassius came with 
I order from him to the consuls that they should go to 
Lome, remove the money from the reserve treasury, and 

( SaaeHui terarium. A reseire fiind, swd orieinfttt; to h«ve been 
tide in case of & Gallic invasion, was rcpleoishM ty (he tut of five 
^cent. on the selling value of manninittef! slaves. TTiis was iirst 
'Vl inB.c. 357(LIt7, vii. 16), and remained in force till a late period 
ut em^re. The reserve fond was drawn upon in B.C. 313, duiing 
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immediately quit the town. After leaving the city they 
are to return I Under what guard ? They are to come 
out of the city! Who is to give them leave to do so? 
The consul (Lentulus) wrote back to say that Pompey must 
himself first make bis way into Picenum. But the fact is, 
that district has already been entirely lost No one knows 
that except myself, who have leamt it from a letter of Dola- 
bella's. I have no manner of doubt but that Csesai is all 
but actually in Apulia, and our fiiend Gnxus already on 
board ship. What I am to do is a great " problero," though 
it would have been no problem to me, liad not everything 
been most di^racefiilly mismanaged, and without consult- 
ing me in any way ; problem, however, it is, as to what it is 
my duty to do. Ccesar himsdf urges me to promote peace. 
But his lettier is dated before he began his violent proceed- 
ings. Dolabella and Cslius both say that he is well 
satisfied ^ **^ "y rn"'^'""' I am on the rack of perplexity. 
Assist me by your advice if you can, but all the same look 
after your own interests to the utmost of your power. In 
such a total upset I have nothing to say to you. I am 
looking for a letter from you. 



CCCXIX (A VII, 22) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHiA, 9 February 

I CAN see that thoe is rtot a foot of ground in Italy which 
is not in Us power. About Pompey I know nothing, and I 
think he will be caught, unless he has already embarked. 
What incredible rapidity! Whereas our general's — but I 
cannot find fault with him without sorrow, for whom I am 

tbececond Funic war (Livy,zx*iL It). According to Cxsar (AC. 14), 
the coiuuJs were juM about to open it before they left Rome, but, 
terrified by n Mse report of Oesai s immediate >ppro>cli, fled withoat 
d^n^ *'>• PiMKpey now wbhes tbem to go back rot it 
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in an t^ony of anxiety. You have good reason for fearing a 
massacre : not that anything could be less in Caesar's interest, 
with a view to the permanency of his victory and supremacy, 
but I can see at whose bidding he is likely to act ' To be 
safe, my opinion is f^at '■"■ "1"=^ c" As to those Oppii ' 
of yoftrs, I don't know what to advise. Do what seems 
to you to be best You should speak to Philotimus, and 
besides, you will have Terentia on the 13th. But what am 
I to do? On what land or sea am I to follow a man, when 
I don't even know where he is ? After all, how can I do so 
by land f And by sea — whither ? Shall I surrender myself 
to Caesar then? Suppose I could ( fn sfi with iiftt]' and rf 
many advise it — could I with honour als o ? Assuredly not. 
Aita 1, &gam, to ask advice of you, as my custom is r 1 neie 
is no way out of the tangle. Stilt, if anything occurs to 
your mind, please write, and tell me also what you mean 
to do yourself. 



CCCXX (A VII, 23) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FORMiiC, 10 February 

On the 9th of February, in the evening, 1 recdved a letter 
from Philotimus saying that " Domittus has a strong force ; 
cohorts from Picenum, under Lentnlus and Thermus, have 
effected a junction with Domitius's army ; Cesar's advance 
can be stopped : he is himself afraid of that ; the courage of 
the loyalists at Rome is raised ; the disloyal are in dismay." 
For my part, I feai that these are dreams. However, 
Manius Lepidus, L. Torquatus, Gains Cassius, who are 
staying with me at Formije, are quite restored to life by 

Philotimus's letter. I, howpypr am i^frai^ th^t thf tnipr 



M:count i s this : tb^ wu SJW all now practically captives ; 
that Pompey is on the point of abandoning Italy, of whom, 
indeed (what a bitter pill to swallow I), Cssar is said to be 
actually in pursuit Cfesar pursue Pompey ? What, to kill 



> See Letier CCCVII. 
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him? Merciful heavens I and don't we nish as one man to 
throw our bodies in the way? You, too, must sigh at that I 
But what^^ we to do? We are utterly beaten, trapped 
and taken. ' 

However, after reading Philotimus's letter, I changed my 
plan as to the ladies, whom, as I wrote you word, I intended 
sending, back to Rome.Tlt has oomrred to my mind that it 
would give rise to muchtalk to the effect that I already 
shewed my opinion about the fortunes of the party, and 
that, regarding it as desperate, I had in this return of my 
ladies made a kind of first step towards my own retu^ As 
for myself, however, I agree with you that I should not 
commit myself to an indefinite and dangerous flight, by 
which I shoul d do no good to the Republic or in Pnmp^y . 
for whom I can^ie witn as much cheerfulness as loyalty. I 
will remain, therefore. But to go on living ! 

You ask what is going on here. The whole business of 
Capua, and the levy in this neighbourhood, are at a standstill. 
There is complete despair. Everybody is preparing to fly, 
unless some such incident occurs as Pompey eflfecting a junc- 
tion of his forces with those of Domitius. But I think we 
shall know all about it in two or three days. I send you 
a copy of Cssar's letter to me ; for you asked for it. Many 
have written to tell me that he is much pleased with me. I 
don't mind that, so long as I abstain — as I have as yet — 
from doing anything discreditable. 



CCCXXI (A vm, ria) 

POMPEY TO CICERO (AT FORMIC) 

LucERiA, 10 February 

QuiNTUS Fabius came to me on the loth of February. He 
brings me word that L. Domitius, with twelve cohorts of his 
own and with fourteen brought to him by Vibullius,' were 

' L. VihuniaiRa!as,Voiapey'spm/a/iis/a&fim. 
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on the march to join me : that his intention was to quit 
Corfinium on the 9th of February, that Gaius Hirrus with 
five cohorts was coming up behind him.' My opinion is 
that you should join me at Luceha. Jot^ bere I think you 
will be safest 



CCCXXIl (A VII. 34) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRmjE, II February 

Philotimus's letter did not give me over much pleasure, 
but it did very much so to the people about here. Behold, 
the next day a letter to Cassius from Capua, sent by his 
friend Lucretius, announcing that Nigidius bad arrived at 
C^ua from Domitius, bringing the intelligence that Vibullius, 
with a small body of soldiers, was hastening from Picenutn 
to join Pompey, that Csesar was marching rapidly at his 
heels, that Domitius had not three thousand men. I fe^l 
no doubt of Pompey being in full retreat — I only hope he 
may escape. T^vf givwi up ^ii e idea of flying, m accor d- 
ance with your opinion. 



cccxxrii (A VII, 2s) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ II February 

After I had sent you a gloomy and, I fear, true letter 
about Lucretius's letter to Cassius, forwarded here from 

' C^esai {B. C. L 17) makta Domitius, writing to Pomper, mention 
"more than thirty cohorts," which agrees with these numbers (thirty- 
one). L. Domitius Ahenoborbus had been nomioMed by the seoaCetoIhe 
province of Tranmlpine Gaul. 
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Capua, Cephalio arrived from you with one more cheerful 
in tone, but yet not very confident, as is usual with you. I 
can believe anything more easily than that Pompey — as you 
assert — has an army.' Nobody brings such a report here, 
but rather everything opposite to my wishes. What a 
wretched anomaly I When he was in the wrong, he always 
got his way ; now that he is eminently in the right, he fails 
entirelv. How can I explain it, except by saying that he 
knew DOW to do the former— for it was not difficult — but 
not the latter. For to rule a free state in the right way was 
a difficult art ! But I hourly expect full information, and 
then I will at once write you word. 



CCCXXIV (A viii, 12 b) 

POMPEY TO L. DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS (IN 
CORFINIUM) 

LUCERU (between 10 AND 16 FEBRUARY) 

I AH much surprised at not hearing from you, and that I am 
informed of public afiairs by others rather than yourself 
We cannot be on equal terms with our opponent if our 
army is scattered ; with forces concentrated I hope we may 
be of service to the Republic and the common safety. 
Wherefore, as you had arranged — according to Vibullius's 
letter to me of the 9th of February — to start from Corfinium 
with your army and join me, I am at a loss to understand 
why you have changed your design. For the reason 
mentioned to me in VibuUius's despatch is quite inadequate 
— that you have delayed because you had received in- 
telligence of Caesar living left Firmum and arrived at 

' Cicero *eeint thtoagfaoat to exaggerate Pompey'i hilare to obtun 
troops. When Cttsai arrivied M Bmndisium he fonDd Fompe^ there 
with two lecioiu, >l(hough the conmb had already crossed with the 
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Castmm Truentinum, For the nearer the opponent begins 
to ai^roach, the prompter oi^ht you to have been in effect- 
ing a junction with me, before Csesar had the opportunity 
of preTcnting your march or throwii^ himself between m. 
Wherefore I once more earnestly entreat and exhort you, as 
I have not ceased in my former despatches to demand, that 
you should come to Luceria on the first day possible, before 
the forces, which Caesar has begun collecting, become con- 
centrated in one spot, and so separate you from us. But if 
certain individuals are preventing your march, in order to 
preserve their own country seats, it is only fair that you 
should concede my request and be careful to send me the 
cohorts, which have arrived from Picenum and Camerinum, 
leaving all their property behind them. 



CCCXXV (A VII, 26) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoKitiM, 13 February 

No, my experience does not tally with yours, as you express 
it in the sentence beginning "As often as I b^n to feel 
elated." The fact is that I am at this moment somewhat 
elated, and especially by letters from Rome respecting 
Domitius and the Picentine cohorts. Everything has b e- 
come more chpi;rfiil t , ;^ the course of the last two days . 
AcC0ITllngly,"lhe flight f"r whir h ] w as preparing nag 6^ ^ 
stopped. L.ssars thr^s. 



stoppeo. 

' ' If with to-monow'i light I tod yoo here," ' 

are flouted. The report about Domitius is good, about 
Afranius splendid. Thank you for your most friendly advice 
to keep myself uncommitted as long as possible. You add 
that I should not give the impression of being too much in- 
clined to the evil side : certunly I may possibly seem to be 

' A line fcum « L*lin tnuislation or Euripidea' Medea, 352, 
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doing so. I refused to take a leading part in a civil war, as long 
as n^otiations for peace were going on, not because it was not 
a just one, but because former conduct of mine, which was 
much more fully justified, had done me harm. I was, of 
course, quite unwilling to have as my enemy a man to whom 
our own leader had offered a second consulship and a triumph 
— and in what high-flown terms ! " In consideration of the 
extraordinary brilliancy of your achievements." I am well 
aware both of whom to be afraid and on what grounds. 
But if there is to be war, as I see there will be, I shall not 
fail to play my part. 

As to the twenty sestertia, Terentia has answered you. I 
did not wish to trouble Dionysius as long as I thought that I 
should be on the move. However, I made no answer to your 
frequent remarks about his duty to me, because I expected 
day after day to be able to settle what was to be done. At 
present, as far as I can see, the boys are cert^ to pass the 
winter in my Formian villa. And I ? I can't tell. _¥r' '*' 

t h rr r if Tr n r, T nm r—"!""'' t" ' ith rim prT Whatever 

1 learn for certain I will take care you know. I think there 
will be a most horrible war, unless, as you suggest, some 
Parthian incident ' comes to the front 



CCCXXVI (A viri, II b) 

TO POMPEY (AT LUCERIA) 

FoRUtiG, 15 February 

M. Cicero, imperator, greets Gnaeus Magnus, proconsul. 
On the 15th of February I received your letter at FormiK, in- 
forming me that what had happened in Picenum was much 
more satisfactory than had been before reported to us ; and 
I was glad to hear of the courage and activity of Vibulltus. 
Up to this time, though I have continued living on this 
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coast, of which I was put in command, yet I have kept a 
vesse) in readiness. For the news that kept reaching me, 
and the anxious fears that I was entertaining, were of such a 
kind that,I thoi^ht mysdf bound to follow any counsel you 
might give me. At present our hopes are stronger, thanks 
to your influence and policy. If you think that Tarracina and 
the sea.coast can be held, I am ready to remain in it, though 
there are no garrisons in the towns. There is, in fact,no one of 
senatorial rank in this part of the country except M. Eppius, 
whom I directed to remain at Mintunue, a man of vigilant 
and painstaking character. For that gallant and influential 
man, L. Torquatus, is not with me at Formise : I think be 
has started to join you. Anyhow, according to your most 
recent directions, I went to Capua on the same day as you 
left Teanum Sidicinum : for you had expressed the wish that 
I should superintend operations there in conjunction with 
the pnetor M. Considius. On my arrival in that town, I 
saw that Titus Ampius was holding a levy with the greatest 
enei^, that Libo was taking over the men from him, who is 
also a man of very great energy and influence in that colony 
I remained at Capua as long as the consuls did. I visited 
Capua a second time, in accordance with an order of the 
consuls, on the sth of February. After staying there three 
days I returned to Formlse. At pressjit I am ignorant of 
your designs and plan of campaign, ^f you think that this 
coast is to be held, which offers many advantages and is an 
important district, with illustrious citizens residing in it, 
and is capable, I thin][:,^ being held, there must be some 
one to command in it J But if everything is to be con- 
centrated in one spot, I feel no hesitation about joining 
you at once. I wi^ for nothing more earnestly than that, 
and so I told you the day we quitted tbe city. For my 
part, I do not trouble myself about anyone's thinking 
that I have as yet been less active than I ought, so long as 
you do not think so : nevertheless, if, as I am convinced is 
the case, we have to fight, I feel confident of being able to 
justify myself to all the world. I have sent my connexion 
M. Tullius to you, to receive a letter, if you think it well to 
»Tite to me. 
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CCCXXVII (A VIII, I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ i6 Februakv 

After I had despatched a letter to you, I received one 
from Pompey. 1 would have sent you the letter itself, had 
not my brother's servant been in such a hurry to start I 
will send it, therefore, to-morrow. The rest of it contained 
the operations in Ficenum j about what Vibullius had written 
to him ; about the levy held by Domitius — all of which are 
known to you, but yet were not so flourishing as Philotimus'a 
letter had represented. But at the end of Fompey's letter 
there was a sentence in his own handwriting : " I am of 
opinion that you should come to Luceria ; you will not be 
safer anywhere else." The interpretation I put on this is 
that he considers the towns in this district and the sea^coast 
as abandoned, nor am I surprised at a man, who has given 
up the head, having no regard for the other limbs. I wrote 
t»ck at once and sent the letter by one of my establishment 
upon whom I could rely, saying that Lxlid not want to 
know where I should be safest : if he wisnea me to cdPIgt b 
Lucena tor ftis own sake or for that of the Republic, I wou ld 
come at once | and 1 urged him to keep a hold upon the lea- 
ccfjSt, il he wishejUe h^ pi'pp'j'-fljiim cor n from the pro- 
vinces. r*see that it is no use my writing ttuZ But as 
beftire in regard to keeping the city, so in r^ard to not 
abandoning Italy, I put my opinion on record. I per- 
ceive, indeed, that the plan is to concentrate all forces at 
Luceria, and even that not as a permanent centre, but that, 
if hard pressed, we are to abandon that also. You need 
not, therefore, be much surprised at my not being very 
enthusiastic about engaging in a cause, in which no pro- 
vision has ever been sought for malting peace or securing 
victory Jfut from the first for a discr editable and c alamitous 
S^htTl must go, to encounter any dangerThai'xhiuice 
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may bring with those who are reputed to be tOTftlists, 
rather than be thought to disagree with loyalists. Yet I 
foresee that before long the city will be crammed with the 
"loyalists," that is, the fine gentlemen and men of pro- 
perty—crammed chock full, indeed, when these municipal 
towns have been abandoned. And I would be in their 
number if I had not these confomided lictors. Nor should 
I be dissatisfied to have as my companions Manius Lepidus, 
L. Volcatius, and Servius Sulpicius : not one of them is a 
greater fool than L. Domitius, nor more of a weathercock 
than Appius Claudius. The one person who makes me hesi- 
tate is Ponyiev, not from his personal importance, but for old 
sake's sak er\ For what weight can he have in this contro- 
versy 7 When we were all alarmed at Cxsar, he, for his part, 
was devoted to him : now that he has begun to be alarmed 
at him, he thinks that everybody ought to be his enemy. 
However, I shall go to Luceiia, and yet psrhaps my arrival 
will not give him any satisfaction. For I shall not he able 
to conceal my disapproval of what has been done up to this 
time. If I could sleep I wouldn't have pestered you with 
such long letters. If you aie »milarly afiected, pray pay me 
back in kind. 



CCCXXVIII (A VIII, -12 c) 

POMPEY TO L. DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS (IN 
CORFINIUM) 

LvcBRiA, 1 6 February 

Gh£US Pompbius, proconsul, salutes Lucius Domitius, pro> 
consul. M. Calenius has brought me a despatch from you 
dated the i6th of February, in which you say that your in- 
tention is to watch Csesai, and, if he commences his march 
upon me by the coast road, to come to me with speed into 
Samnium ; but that, if he spends time about the towns in 
your district, you wish to resist him in case of his approach- 
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ing you. I think your plan is spirited and gallant; but I 
am compelled to be more solicitous as to whether we may 
not, if divided, be unequal to our opponent ; since he has 
large forces and is likely soon to have larger. For a man 
of your foresight ought not to reckon how many cohorts 
Cssar has at this moment against you, but what amounts 
of infantry and cavalry he is likely to collect before long. 
This is proved in my eyes by a letter from Bussenius to me, 
in which he says — as I learn from other letters abo — that 
Curio is drawing the garrisons in Umbria and Etruria 
tt^ether, and marching to join Cfesar. Now if all these 
forces are combined, even suppose a detachment is sent 
to Alba, and another threatens you, and though Oesar 
should not offer battle, but should remain on the defensive 
in his own strongholds, you will still be at a stand, and 
will not be able, isolated with a force the size of yours, 
to offer a resistance to such vast numbers sufficient even to 
allow of your foraging for com. Wherefore I strongly urge 
you to come here as soon as possible with your entire force. 
The consuls have decided to do so. I sent a message to 
you by M. Tuscilius to say that we must take care that the 
two lemons should not, without the cohorts from Ficenum, 
be allowed to come within sight of Caesar.' Wherefore do 
not disturb yourself if you hear that I am making a back- 
ward movement,* should Oesar chance to advance towards 
me ; for I think I must by all means avoid being caught in 
the toils and prevented from stirring. For I cannot con- 
struct a camp owing to the season and the disposition of 
my soldiers, nor is it proper to call in the garrisons from all 
the towns, lest I should be left without a place of retreat. 
Accordingly, I have not mustered more than fourteen co- 
horts at Luceria. The consuls are about to bring in all 
garrisons to me, or are going to Sicily. For I must either 
have an aimy sufficiently strwig to make me feel sure of 
being able to break out, or hold districts of such a kind as 

' The two I^iotis, of whose withdrawal from Ciesar on the plea of 
a Parthian wai we have heard so ranch. Pompey fears that if they see 
tbeii old intferatar the; will desert — a s^ilicant commentair on what 
he had been (old and believed at the besinningof Ibeyearastothedit- 
afTeclion of Caesar's army. 

* /.«., In the directioii of Bmndisima. 
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to enable us to act on the defensive. At the present time 
we have neither, for Ca:sar has occupied a targe part of 
Italy, and we have an army neither as well-appointed nor as 
large as he has. We must therefore be careful and look to 
the main interests of the Republic I urge on you again 
and again to come to me at the earliest opportunity with 
your whole force. We may even now restore the fortunes 
of the state, if we conduct our operations in common ; if 
we are divided we shall be weak. I am quite satisfied of 
this. 

After I had written the above, Sicca brought me a 
despatch and message iroin you. You urge me to come 
to you : I do not think that I can do so, because I don't feel 
great confidence in these legions.' 



CCCXXIX (A vin, 12 d) 

POMPEY TO L. DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS <1N 
CORFINIUM) 

LUCBKIA, 17 FeBKUAKV 

I RBccivED a despatch from you on the t^th of February, 
in which you say diat Cxsar has pitched his camp near 
Corfinium. What I thought and warned you of is now 
taking place, namely, that at present he would not give you 
battle, tuid y^ would hem you in by concentrating all his 
forces, to prevent the road to me being open to you, and 
your being able to unite your troops, fc^med of the strot^est 
loyalists, with the legions of whose fidelity we are doubtful. 
I am therefore all the more disturbed by your letter. For 
I am not sufficiently confident in the good disposition of 
the soldiers, whom I now have with me, to ri^ a battle 
involving the safety of the state, nor have the levies made 
by the consuls as yet come in. Wherefore do your best, if 
it is still by any means possible, to extricate yourself, and 

' The two Caeurian legions, M above. 
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come here as soon as you can, before oar opponent is 
joined by all his forces. For it is neither possible for the 
new levies to arrive here quickly, nor, if they had arrived,' 
can it escape your observation how impossible it is to trust 
men, who are not even ncquainted with each other, against 
veteran legions.' 



CCCXXX (A VIII, 12 a) 

POMPEY TO THE CONSULS 

LuCERiA, 17 February 

Gnaos Magnus, proconsul, greets the consuls, C Marcellus 
and L. Lentulus. Being of opinion that if we were scattered 
we could neither be of service to the state, nor protect our- 
selves, I sent a despatch to L. Domitius that, if possible, he 
should join me mth all his men, and that, if he felt doubt- 
ful about himself, he should send me the nineteen cohorts 
which were on the march to join me from Picenum.' What 
I feared has taken place : Domitius is surrounded, and is 
not in sufficient force to form a camp, because be has my 
nineteen and his own twelve cohorts d^tributed among three 
towns — for he has stationed some at Alba and some at 
Sulmo — and he cannot now extricate himself even if he 
wished. In these circumstances I am, I can assure you, in 
extreme anxiety. I am eager to relieve men who are so 
numerous and of such high position * from the danger of 
a siege, and yet I cannot go to their assistance, because I 
do not think that we can trust these two legions to go there 

' This seems to be the letter, (be contents of which Domitiiu tried 
to conceal from his council and the onn; at CorGnium^retending thM 
Pnmpey hod promised to come speedily to his relief. The soldiers and 
centurions detected the truth, and hastened to make terms with Cssar. 
See Cssar, B. C. i. 19-20. 

' They had halted on (he wa^ at Corfinium. 

' Domitius had with him his son, live senators, with many yoang 
men of senatorial families, a 1^^ number of equites, and magistratct 
from neighbouring municifiia (Qes. B. C. L 33). 
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— of whom, after all, I have not been able to keep together 
tnore than fouiteen cohorts ; for I have sent two to Bnin- 
disium, and I did not think that Canusium ought to be left 
in my absence without a ganison. / I had told Decimus 
Lselius to suggest to you, as I hope for an increase to my 
numbers, that one of you should join me, the other go to 
Sicily with the force you have collected at Capua and the 
neighbourhood of Capua, and the soldiers whom Faustus 
has recruited : that Domitius with his own twelve cohorts 
should form a junction with the same, and that all other 
forces of every description should muster at Brundisium, 
and be shipped thence to Dyrracbium./ But as it is, since 
at this juncture I cannot go, any more than you, to the 
relief of Domitius, he must extricate himself by crossing the 
mountains, and I must be careful not to allow the enemy to 
get near these fourteen cohorts, whose loyalty is doubtful, or ' 
to catch me up on the march. /Wherefore I have determined 
— and I find that Maicellus and other senators who are 
here agree with me — to march the force I have with me to 
Bnwdisium. I ui^e you to collect all the troops that you 
can collect, and come to me at Brundisium also as promptly 
as possible. I think you should use the arms, which you 
were intending to send to me, to arm the soldiers whom you 
have with you : if you will have all arms that may be to spare 
carted to Brundisium, you will have done the state excellent 
service. Please let my men know about this, I have sent 
word to the praetors P. Lupus and C. Coponius, to join you 
and take whatever men they have to you. 



CCCXXXl (A Vlir, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiA, 17 February 

Thank you all round— both for writing to tell me the 
remarks you had heard, and for not believing what reflected 
upon my energy, and, lastly, for letting me know your 
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opinion. I wrote only one letter to Caesar from Capua in 
answer to the remonstrance he addressed to me on the 
subject of his gladiators.' My letter was short but expressed 
in friendly terms. So far from containing any attack upon 
Pompey, it mentioned him in the most complimentary 
terms. This exactly corresponded with my sentiment in 
favour of his making terms with Pompey. If he has sent 
that letter anywhere, let him placard it for everyone to read 
with all my heart. I am writii^ a second letter to him on 
the same day as I write this to you. I cannot do otherwise 
than write, since be bas written to me both by his own 
hand and by that of Balbus. I am sending you a c<^ of 
it I don't think there is anything for you to find fault 
with. If there is, si^est bow I am to escape criticism. 
" Don't write at all," you will say ; " how better elude those 
who want to make up a story ? " Well, I will follow your 
advice as long as it is possible. You exhort me to remember 
my deeds, words, and even my writings ; it is truly friendly 
on your part, and I thank you warmly for it; but you 
appear to me to take a different view from mine as to whu is 
right and suitable to my character in this controversy. For 
in my opinion nothing more discreditable was ever done in 
any nation by anyone professing to be a statesman and 
leader, than the course taken by our friend, lam sorry for 
him Hb abandoned th^ rlty, that U, h^]g rvrmntry^ for which^ 
and in which, it would have been a glorinua thing to <iip. 
You don't seem to me to aiqneciate uie magnitude of this 
disaster: for you are at this moment in your own town 
house. Yes, but you cannot remain there any longer except 
by the consent of the vilest of men. Can anything be more 
humiliating, more shameful than that? We are wandering 
about in chstress with wives and children. All our hopes 
are dependent on the life of one man, who has a dangerous 
illness every year. We are not expelled, but summoned 
from our country, which we have left not to be safe-guaided 
till our return, but to be plundered and fired. There are 
not so very many with me, nor in suburban houses, nor sub- 

' See p. asi. 

* I have ventoTed to emend this difficult passage I7 writing ont ita 
tnuiti for ita mul£i. Ciceio says the leading Pompeians, who ought to 
have defended the dty, ue all gone Sat away j there are not roan; left 
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urban paiks, nor in the city itself— and if they are there now, 
they soon will not be. I meanwhile shall not stay even at 
Capua, but at Luceiia, and shall, of course, abandon the care 
of the sea-coast at once. I shall wait to see what Afranius 
and Petreius do : ' for Labienus lacks distinction. Here you 
will hint that that is just what you find lacking in me. I say 
nothing about myself. I will leave that to others. In these 
circumstances, indeed, where is it to be found ? All you 
loyalists are sticking to your houses, and will do so. In the 
old times didnt every loyalist come forward to support 
me ? Who does so now in this war, for so it must now be 
called? As yet Vibullius has covaed himself with glory. 
You will learn all about that from Pompe/s letter : in whidi 
please notice the passc^e at which you will find a mark of 
attention ( <i). You will see what Vibulhus himself thinks 
about our friend Gnasus. What, then, is the point of all this 
talk ? Why, I am capable of dying cheerfully for Pompey : 
I value him more than anyone in the world. But, for all that, 
Jjdo not think that all hope for the Republic is centred in him. 
[Yo u express an opinion also considerably different from your 
^ISual one, that I must even quit Italy if he does so : a step 
which, in my judgment, is of advantage neither to the 
Republic nor to my children, and, what is more, neither 
right nor morally justifiable. But why do you say, " Will 
you be able to endure the sight of a tyrant?" As though 
it mattered whether I heard of him or saw him ; or as though 
I needed to look for any better precedent than that of 
Socrates^whjL^ the time of the Thirty never set foot out of 
the &ly gat^I\l have personally also a special motive for 
remaining, concerning which I wish to heaven I might 

even near him at Ffmnise, or in suburban residencei, much leas in the city. 
I do not feel the difficulty as to the contiadiction to Letter CCCXXVII, 
p> 273, where he says the iem will soon crowd inia Rome. He is think- 
ing of different things. In the other letter he was iinaginii^ the action 
oftbe lulcewaitn iani, who would soon be making submission to Cnar 1 
here he is thinkmg of the leading and sincere ioHt, who have yei shewn 
(as he thinks) the while feather 67 seekir^ distant places of retirement 
JVm i/a muiti makes the sentence much easier, and is a bvourile 
phrase of Cicero's. 

' Two of Pompey's l^ates in Spain, whose resistance and submission 
to Ctesar this summer are desctibea id the first book of Ccesar's "Civil 
Wat." 
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some time have a talk with you. After writing this on the 
17th, by the same lamp as that in which I burnt your letter, 
I am leaving Fonniae to join Pompey, with some prospect 
of being of use if there is any question of peace, but if it is 
to be wai — ^nhat good shall I be ? 



CCCXXXII (A VIII, 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Cales, 18-19 February 

A PREY to the gravest and most depressing anxieties, though 
I am precluded from discussing the question with you 
personally, I have, nevertheless, resolved to seek your advic& 
The whole question in debate is this : if Pompey quits Italy, 
which I suspect that he is about to do, what do you think I 
ought to do ? To assist you in giving me advice, Lwill state- 
briefly what occurs to my mind on either side. fPompey's^ 
very great services in securing my restoration ails' the in- 
timacy existing between us, as well as the interests of the 
Republic themselves, lead me to the conclusion that my 
Jielicy or, if you choose, my fortune must be united with hi^ . 
{^en there is this : if I stay here and desert that company 
of most loyal and illustrious citizens, I must come under the 
power of one man : and although Jj^fihf""r by mny jr 
stantj 'js \\ \^\ h" 'g wpII Hispq-jfrl *" "— — and you yourself 
know what precautions I took in that direction, b«ause I . 
suspected the storm that was hanging over our heads — yet 
I must look at the matter in two liE;hts : £151, how far I ca n 
truatJiipi ; and, secondly , 'ip™^Yflr ^ ^ertedn I may be that he 
will be my frienJ ] whether it is the action of a hrave ijian 
and a good citize n to remain in a citv. in which, "f^^-x ha»m|T 
e jiioyea the tiigKesf ottices and con unajida^-a ^r having p er- 
formed the most important servicesTand been jnyfisted w ith 
tEe moil'Shpist priesthood, he is to become a mere name.' 
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^and tojncur danger, not perchance unaccompanj^ by some 
disgrace, if Pompeyever restores the coBstitutioy' So much 
for that side. NOw for the other, [yur friend Pompey 
has shewn n eithiaVisdoM nor'CC'urage in anything that he 
has done : iVayadd that he has acted in every case gainst 
my counsel and advice . I put out of the question the old" 
scores: how he fostered C:esar against the Republic^ pro- 
moted, armed him ; assisted him in the passing of laws by 
violence and against the auspices; supported the addition 
of farther Gaul to bis provinces; married his daughter; 
acted as augur at the adoption of Publius Clodius ; shewed 
greater zeal in effecting my recall than in preventing my 
exile ; supported the extension of Cfesar's provincial govern- 
ment ; championed his cause at every point in his absence ; 
actually in his third consulship, when he started being a 
defender of the constitution, yet urged the ten tribunes to 
propose the bill allowing Cesar's candidature in his absence ; 
confirmed the same privilege in a certain law of his own, 
and resisted the consul Marcus Marcellus when he pro- 
posed to fix the end of Ctesar's government on the ist of 
Maich.' Well, ^ g^pass oyer all this, what could be more 
discreditable, more ill-fconsidered, than thia .jleparture from 
the citT..j 3r I should rather call it this most shameful, most 
unprincipled flight ? What terms could there be that were 
not preferable to the abandonment of one's country ? The 
terms ofiered were bad. I confess it : but could anything be 
«^ worse than this ? But (you say) he will recover the Republic. 
When ? What preparation has been made for realizing that 
hope ? Is not Picenum lost P Is not the road to the city 
laid open? Is not all money, public and private, handed 
over to his opponent ? In fact, there is no cause to support, 
no forces to support it, no rallying point for those who wish 
the constitution maintained. Apulia has been selected, the 
most sparsely peopled district of Italy, and the most widely 
removed from the point of attack in this war : it is evident 
that, from sheer desperation, the object in view is flight 
and the facilities of a sea-coast. I undertook Capua with 

from certain. Another ii nen/utunis tU sidiurit, " not even his own 
' M. Maicellus, consul B.C JI. 
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rductance, not because I desired to shirk that duty, but 
because it was in a cause in which there was no openly 
expressed grievance on the part of the orders in the Stote or 
of private individuals, though there aias some — far from 
keen, as usual — on the part of the Optimates ; and because, 
as I saw for myself, the multitude and the lowest of the 
people were inclined to the other side, while many were 
ei^er simply for change. I told Fompey himself that I 
would undertake no duty without a guard and money. 
Accordingly, I had practically nothing to do at all, because, 
from the firet, I saw that his sole object was flipht . If I am 
JX, f»llnw tha^ flight nnw, whith^ jf am 1 tO g O?" t{pt with 
'' bi&L; for when I started to join him, I learnt that Ccesar was 
in such a position that I could not reach Luceria safely.' I 
should have to sail by the Maie Inferum, without definite 
direction and in the worst possible weather. Again, am I 
to take my brother, or <My my son without him, or how f 
Either alternative involves very great difficulty, and the 
keenest distress of mind. Again, what kind of attack will 
^ employ agcunst us and our property in our absence ? 
Something more violent than in the case of others, for he 
will perhaps think that he has a chance of winning popularity 
by (imaging us. Condder, again, these fetters — I mean my 
laurelled /asixs — what a nuisance to carry them out of Italy I 
Moreover, what place, even suppose I enjoy a calm passage 
will be safe for me till I reach Porapey ? By what route, 
again, or whither to go, I have no idea. 

If, on the other hand, I keep my ground and find some 
footing on this side, I shall have done what L. Philippus did 
during the tyranny of Cinna, as well as L. Flaccus and 
Q. Mucius. Though it turned out unhappily in the case of 
the latter,* he used, nevertheless, to say that he foresaw the 
result {a result which did actually happen), but preferred it 
to approaching the walls of his native city m arms. Thrasy- 
bulus * acted differently and perhaps better. But yet there 



* Q. Muciui Soevok (the j^Mnger) was pat to death hy the youiiger 
C MariuB B.C. 82. See p. 349. 

' Who retired from Athens during the lime oF the Thirtr, and re. 
turned with a force collected at Pyl:e to free hii couniiy, B.C. 404-3. 
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are good grounds for Mucius's line of policy and opinion, as 
well as for that of the other, namely, to temporize, when 
"lecessaiy, tmd not to let slip an opportunity when it is given. 
But even if I adopt this course, those same_fiisces involve a 
ditficutty. For suppose he is my friend, which is uncertain, 
but suppose he is, Jie w ill offe r nie the triump h. Not to 
accept I fear will geTirie tttfl IMuble with him, to accept I 
fear will appear scandalous to the loyalists. "Wh^ a 
difficult and insoluble problem ! " you say. And yet I must 
solve it For what can possibly be done else? Don't think 
me more inclined to remain, because I have used more 
words on that side. It may very well be, as happens in 
many investigations, that one side has the superiority in 
words, the other in truth. Wherefore please give me your 
advice, on the understanding that I am considering a most 
important matter with impartiality. There is a vessel at 
Caieta ready for me, and another at Brundisium. But 
here come courierai, as I am in the act of writing these 
words at Cales before daybreak : here comes a letter stating, 
that Csesar has reached Corfinium, that Domitius b inside 
Corfinium with a strong force eager to fight. I can't 
believe that our friend Gnseus will go so far as to aban- 
don Domitius, though he has sent Scipio in advance to 
Brundisium with two cohorts, and has written to the consuls . 
saying that he wishes the legion enrolled by Faustus to be 
taken to Sicily by a consul. But it will be shameful if 
Domitius is abandoned when imploring to be relieved. 
There is a certain hope, no great one in my mind, but 
warmly entertained in these parts, that Afranius has fought 
a battle with Trebonius in the Pyrenees; that Trebonius 
has been repulsed ; that your friend Fadius ' also has come 
over with his cohorts. The chief hope, however, is that 
Afranius is on his way hither with lai^e forces. If ttiat is 
the case, we shall perhaps stay in Italy. However, since 
Caesar's line of march was uncertain, as he was thought to 
be intending to go either in the direction of Capua or 
Luceria, I am sending Lepta with a letter to Pompey, and 
am returning myself to Formiie, to avoid Calling in with any- 
one. I wished you to know this, and 1 am writii^ in « 

' M. FodiiK Gailiu, one of Cxsoi's Icj^Iei, 
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somewhat qtrieter frame of mind than I mentioned just now : 
my object being not to put forward a judgment of my own, 
but to zsV youis. 



CCCXXXIII (AVin,iic) 

POMPEY TO CICERO (AT FORMIC) 

Canusiuh, 3o February 

Ir yon are well, I am glad. I was pleased to read your 
tetter ; for I recognized your old gallantiy stilt in defending 
the public safety. The consuls have joined my army in 
Apulia. I strongly urge you, in the name of your unique 
and unbroken z^ for the service of the state, to join us 
also, that by our united counsels we may support and aid 
the violated Republic. My opinion is that you should 
travel by the Appian road, and come with all speed to 
Bnindisium. 



CCCXXXIV (A vm, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FORHiA, 23 February (horning) 

DtONYSius,' whom I look upon as your man rather than 
mine — for though I knew very well what his character was, 
I yet stood by your judgment rather than my own — without 
any respect even for your recommendation several times 
repeated in my hearing, has given himself airs in view of 

' Cicero's fre«dra«n Dionj^sias {of whom we often heat) had apparenllr 
declined lo come to Fonnue to coolinue his duties as tutor to Che young 
Ciceros, and Ciceio thinks he has done so nidely, and front a dislike to 
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what he thinks will be the state of my fortune. The course 
of that fortune, however, as ^ as it can be affected by 
human wisdom, I sh&ll pilot with a certain amount of skiU. 
What honour, what consideration, wtiat recommendation 
even to others (the contemptible fellow ! ) has he not had 
at my hands? Why, I even preferred to have my judg- 
ment attacked by my brother Quintus, and by the world 
in general, rather than not pnuse him to the skies : and 
that my young Ciceros should have some supplementary 
lessons from myself, rather than look out for another master 
for them. Good heavens I what a letter I wrote to him 1 
what respect, what affection did it express I You would 
have said that it was an invitation addressed to a Diceearchus 
or an Aristoxenus, not to the greatest windbag and the wotst 
teacher in the world. "But he has a good memory." He 
shall find I have a better I He answered my letter in a tone 
which 1 never used to anyone whose case I declined. Why, 
I always used to say, " If I can," " If I am not prevented by 
a previous engagement " : I never had a defendant so low, 
so mean, so clearly guilty, so utterly a stranger to myself, 
that I refused him with the abruptness which he has used with- 
out disguise or reserve to me. I never saw such gross ingrati- 
tude, a vice which embraces every other. But enough and to 
spare about him. I have a vessel ready : yet I wait for a 
letter from you, to know what answer it will contain to the 
case I put to you for advice. You are aware that at Sulmo 
Gains Attius, the Fselignian, has opened the gates to Antony, 
though there were five cohorts there, and that Q. Lucretius 
has escaped from the townj* that Giueus is on his way 
to Brundisium ; that Domitius * has been abandoned. It js 
aU over. 

' CiBSU {S. C. L tS) layi Ihttt the SaInioai«iii insisted <ai joining 
him, but were for a time prevented byQ. Lucietius and AltJus Pielignm. 
Lucretius escaped, but Attius was captured. 

* The name is not in the leit of the MSS., but I think the sentence 
in Letter CCCXXXIII \AU. viii. 3, § 7), std turft Domitium tUseri 
imtloranttm tins auxi/ium, makes the emendation almost certain. 
When Cicero writes letters one after the other so quickly the same words 
jnlinually lecor. 
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CCCXXXV (A VIII, S) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ 32 February (bvknihg) 

Having written you a letter before daybreak of the 12nd 
about Dionysius, on the evening of the same day Dionysius 
himself anived, induced by your infiuence, I suspect. For 
what else am I to think ? However, it is his way to repent 
when he has done anything intemperate : and he never was 
more insane dian in this business. For — a. circumstance I 
did not mention to you before — I heard afterwards that at 
the third milestone from the dty he took fi^ht, after 
" Venting his horns' vain duy on the air," * 

I mean, after uttering a. number of curses, which, as the say- 
ing is, I hope may come home to roost 1 But see what a 
good-natured man I am I I put into the packet along with 
the letter to you one addressed to him, written with great 
wannth : this I should like returned to me, and for that 
sole reason I &ave sent my body-servant Pollix to Rome. 
I am therefore writing to you that, if it has by any chance 
been delivered to you, you would take care to jiave it sent 
back to me, lest it should come into his hands. If there 
had been any news I would have written it I am in 
anxious suspense as to the affair at Corfinium, which will 
decide the fate of the Republic Pray see that the packet 
addressed to Manius Curius is conveyed to him, and re- 
commend Tiro to Curius, and ask him to supply him vrith 
any money he requires. 

* iru\Xu /lontv Btpatanr l( ^ipa Ou/iqMuvo. The author is unknown. 
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CCCXXXVI (A vni, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ 23 February 

When I had abeady sealed the letter to you which I in- 
tended to despatch over night, as I did — for it was written 
in the evening — C. Sosius, the prtetor, came to Fonnix 
on a visit to my neighbour Manius Lepidus, whose quaestor 
he once was. He hrought me a copy of Fompey's letter 
to the consuls. 

/ Anzv received a despatch from L. Domitius on the i ith of 
Febrr44xry. I append a a^y. Now, ■withmtt my saying a 
word, I knoto you understand of your own accord how im- 
portant it is to the Republic that all troops should be concen- 
trated in one place at the earliest possible time. Fray, if you 
think it right, make an effort to join me as early as possible, 
and leave a garrison for Capua ef such strength as you may 
determine to be s%0ci€nt. 

Then he added a copy of Domitius's letter, which I aent 
yesterday. Good heavens ! how I trembled with excitement 1 
How anxious I am as to what is going to happen. Yet I do 
hope that Magnus will justify his name in the tenor he in- 
spires when be arrives. I have even some hope that, as 
carelessness and negligence have been our only stumbling- 
block at present, operations will now be conducted with 
courage and due attention.' 

One thing, by Hercules, has given me pleasure. I have 
recently heard that the quartan fever has left you. Upon 
my life, I could not have been more glad if it had happened 
to me. Tell Pilia that it is not fair for her to have her fever 
any lor^er ; it is a reflexion on your perfect sympathy ! I 
hear that Tiro has got rid of his second atUck. But I see 
that he has rused money for his expenses from others; 
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whweas I had asked Curius to supply him with what was 
necessary. I prefer to think Tiro's modesty in fimlt rather 
than the iUiberality of Cuiius. 



CCCXXXVII (A Vlll, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRUiA, 3} February 

There is only one thing left to complete our friend's dis- 
grace — failttre to relieve Domitius. "But nobody doubts 
that he intends going to bis relief." I don't think he wiU. 
" Will he, then, abandon such an illustrious citizen, and those 
whom you know to be with him, and that when he himself 
has thirty cohorts ? " Yes, he will, unless I am entirely mis- 
taken. He has become alarmed beyond belief. He looks 
to nothing except fl^ht ; in which you think — for I see what 
your opinion is — that I ought to be his companion. I, 
however, know from whom to fly, but not whom to follow. 
As to my remark, which you praise and declare to be 
memorable, that I preferred defeat with Pompey to victory 
with those others, it is quite true : I do prefer it — but it is 
with the Pompey as he was then, or as I thought him. But 
with a Pompey who flies before he knows from whom he is 
flying, or whither, who has betrayed our party, who has 
abandoned his country, and is about to abandon Italy — if I 
did prefer it, I have got my wish : I am defeated. For the 
rest, I cannot stand the sight of what I never had any fear 
of seeing, nor of the man on whose account I have to give 
up not only my friends, but my own past. I have written 
to Philotimus about furnishing me with money for the 
journey, either from the Mint' — for no one pays ready 
money now — or from your comrades the Oppii.' 

' Moneta, the temple of luno Moneta, in which w»s the Mint, where 
coined moner could be pucchased for hullioo. 
' bee p. M9- 
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CCCXXXVIII (a viir, 8) 
TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FORUI^ 34 Februa&t 

What a di^raceful and, for that reason, what a miserable 
thing] For, in my opinion, that which is di^racefiil is 
ultimately, or rather is alone, miserable. He had fostered 
Caesar, and then, all on a sudden, had begun to be aftaid 
of him : he had declined any terms of peace : he had made 
no preparation for war : he had abandoned the city : he had 
lost Picenum by his own &ult : he had blocked himself up 
in Apulia : he was preparing to go to Greece : he was going 
to leave us without a word, entirely uninformed of a move 
on his part so important and so unprecedented. Lo and 
bdiold, there is suddenly sprung on us a letter from Domitius 
to him, and one from him to the consuls. I thought honour 
had flashed before his eyes, and that be — the r^ man tw 
ought to be — had exclaimed : 

"80 let Ibem try emeh tlei^t they may igiinat me. 
And every ciaA tbeii cnniune ran device : 
The right ii on my tide."' 

But our hero, bidding a long good-bye to honour, takes 
himself to Brundisium, while Domitius, they say, and those 
with him, on hearing of ttiis, surrendered. What a lament- 
able thing I Distress prevents my writing any more to you. 
I wait for a letter from you. 

' A fngment of Enripida, parodied by Aiiitophanes, Acham. 659. 
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CCCXXXIX (A VIII, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ 35 February 

Yoc say my letter has been widely published : well, I dont 
care. Nay, I myself allowed several people to take a copy of 
it Forsuchisthenatnreof events that have already happened 
and are about to happen, that I wished my sentiments as to 
keeping the peace to be put on record. Now, while exhort- 
ing Ccesar of all people to keep it, I could see no better way 
of inflaencing him than by saying that it was suitable to his 
wisdom. If I called that wisdom " admirable," seeing that 
I was ui^ng him to the preservation of our country, I am 
not afraid of being thought guilty of flattery, when for such 
an object I would gladly have thrown myself at his feet 
Where, again, my expression is "bestow some of your time" 
— that docs not refer to peace, but it is a request to him to 
reflect in some degree on my own case and on my obliga- 
tions. As to my protesting that I have taken no part in the 
war, though that has been proved by facts, yet I mentioned it 
that my persuasions might have the greater weight, and my 
expressing approval of his claim has the same object. But 
what is the use of discussing this now? I only wish it had 
done any good ! Nay, I should not object to have the letter 
read in public meeting, since Pompey himself, when also 
writing to Csesar, put up for public perusal the despatch in 
which are the words "Considering the extraordinary brilliancy 
of your achievements." What ! more brilliant than his own, 
or those of Africanus P " Circumstances made it necessary to 
say so." Weil, since two men of your character are going to 
meet hiiii at the fifth milestone,' pray, to what does he pledge 
himself, what is he doii^ or going to do? With what 

' That ii, in the compliinenUry procession to in««t Cxsar od his 
coming (o Rome — the oiual cuslom in respect to Tetuining govemoii. 
S«*p.a34. 
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greater confidence will he rely upon the merits of his case, 
when he sees you, and men like you, not only in crowds, 
but with smiles on your faces, and congratulations on your 
lips ? " Are we, then, doing wrong ? " Not at all, as far as 
you are concerned. Yet, nevertheless, there is an end of all 
distinguishing between the signs of genuine and pretended 
feeling. What decrees of the senate do I foresee ! — But I 
have spoken more openly than I intended. 

I mean to be at Arpinum on the 28th, then to go the 
round of my country houses, which I have no hope of ever 
seeing again. Your "frank " policy — which is yet not with- 
out a spice of caution to suit the times — has my warm 
approbation. Lepidus, for his part— for we spend almost 
every day together, much to his gratification — never liked 
the idea of leaving Italy, TulJus much less. For letters 
from him frequently pass from others to me. But it is not 
so much their opinions that move me : for they have given 
much fewer pledges to the Republic than I have : it is your 
influence, by Hercules, that has the greatest weight with me ; 
for it su^ests a means of retrieving the past and of securing 
the present But I appeal to you : what could be more 
wretched than that the one gains applause in the worst 
possiHe cause, the'other nothing but anger in the best? 
That the one is esteemed the preserver of his enertiies, the 
other the betrayer of his friends? And, by heaven, how- 
ever much I love our Gnfeus, as I do and am bound to do, 
yet I cannot commend him for failing to relieve such men. 
For if it was fear, what could be more cowardly? If, as 
some ^nk, it was because he thought that his own position 
would be improved by their massacre, what could be more 
unfair? But a truce to these reflexions: I only increase 
my grief by recalling them. 

On the evening of the 24th Balbus the younger called on 
me, hastening on a secret mission to the consul Lentulus 
from Cfesar, with a letter, a message, and a promise of a pro- 
vince, to induce him to return to Rome. I don't think he will 
be persuaded except by a personal interview. Balbus also 
told me that Cassar wished, above all things, to catch up 
Pompey (I believe that much), and to be reconciled to him. 
This latter I do not believe, and I much fear that all this 
clemency is only ao elaborate preparation for a Cinna- 
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tike massacre. The elder Balbus, indeed, writes me word 
that Cxsar would wish nothing better than to live in safety, 
with Pompey as chief citizen. You believe that, I suppose f 
But while I am writing these words (asth Febniaiy), 
, Pompey may have reached Bnindisium; for he started in 
light marching order in advance of his legions on the 19th, 
from Luceria. But this portent is a man of frightful 
vigilance, rapidity, and enei^. J haven't an idea what will 
happen. 

CCCXL (A VIII, 10) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHi^ 36 February 

When Dionysius, much to my surprise, arrived at my houses 
I spoke to him with the utmost candour. I ^ut before him 
my circumstances ; asked him what he had m his mind to 
do : s^d that I would not press him for anything against 
his will. He answered that he did not know where such 
money as he possessed was to be fouixi Some could not 
pay, from others it was not yet due. He gave me certain 
other reasons, connected with his poor slaves, for his being 
unable to stay with me. I gave in to him. I discharged 
him from farther attendance, with regret as a master for the 
boys, but with satisfaction as an ungratehil fellow. I wished 
you to know the facts, and what my opinion of his conduct 



CCCXLI (A VIII, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Formic, 37 February 

You think me thoroughly upset by a violent mental struggle. 
I am so, indeed, but not by one so violent as you perhaps 
imagine^ For all my anxiety is lightened as soon as I liave 
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eithet made up my mind, or found on reflexion that a solu- 
tion is impossible. However, one may express regret. Well, 
I do so, after all, from one day's end to another. But con- 
sidering the uselessness of this, I dread being an absolute 
discredit to my philosophy and my writings: 1 therefore 
spend all my time in considering what the virtue of that 
ideal character is, which, according to you, I have delineated 
ID my books ' with considerable care. Do you remember, 
then, that ideal "director of the commonwealth" to whom 
we would refer all questions ? In the fifth book, 1 think it 
}s, Scipio thus speaks : "J^er as the object of a pilot is a stu- 
ussful ZM^age, of a physician bodily health, of a commander 
victory, so the object of such a director of the commottwealth 
is the happiness of the citizens, that it should be secure in 
means of defence, opulent in material resources, splendid in 
reputation, untarnished in its virtue. For my idea of him is 
that he should carry to perfection the work which is the 
greatest and best among men." 

Such a conception never occurred to our friend Gnjeus in 
former times, and least of all in this controversy. Supremacy 
has been the object of both ; there has been no idea of 
securing the happiness and virtue of the citizens. Nor, 
indeed, did he abandon the city because he was unable to 
protect it, nor Italy because he was driven from it; but 
his idea from the first was to stir up every land and sea, to 
rouse foreign princes, to bring barbarous tribes in arms into 
Italy, to collect the most formidable armies possible. For 
some time past a kind of royalty like Sulla's has been 
the object in view, and this is the e^^r desire of many who 
are with him. Do you suppose that some understanding 
between the two, some bargain has been impossible 7 To- 
day it is still possible. But the object of neither is our 
happiness : both want to be kings. This brief exposition 
of the situation I have made in response to your invita- 
tion : for you wished me to explain to you my sentiments 
as to these unhappy circumstances. I speak "prophetic- 
ally," then, my dear Atticus, not in vague denunciation like 
heis, whom no one believed, but foreseeing in imagination : 
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"E'en now upon the migh^deep, etc"* 

What I can prophesy, I repeat, is much the same : such an 
Iliad of miseries is there hanging over our heads. Besides, 
my position is worse than that of those who have crossed the 
sea with Pompey in this, that they fear one or the other ; I 
fear both. " Why have I stayed, then ? " you will say. From 
obedience to you, if you like, or from faiUng to meet him in 
person, or because it was a juster course. You will see, I 
tell you, our poor Italy trodden under foot next summer, ot 
in the hands of the slaves" of both leaders gathered from 
the four comers of the earth. It is not a proscription 
(which is said to have been frequently threatened in the 
talk at Luceria) that is so much to be feared, as a general 
destruction : so vast are the forces which I see will take 
part in the conflict on both sides. That 's my conjecture of 
what is to happen. But you perhaps looked for somethii^ 
consoling from me, I can find notliing of the sort. Nothing 
can exceed the misery, ruin, and disgrace. You ask me 
what Csesar said in his letter to me. The usual thing : he 
was much obliged by my having remained neutral, and 
begged me to continue to do so. The younger Balbus 
brought me a message to the same effect. The latter was 

' Fiorn the Alexander of Ennius — Cassandra's prophecy (Vahleo, J'K 

87): 

lamqtu man ma^no tlastis cita 
lexitur, cxitium eiameit rapit: 
adveniel : fera vtlii/olanlibui 
navibui compUbit mania lilent. 
" E'en now upon the mighty deep 
Swift ships are buildine, soon to sweep- 
Laden with death and swaiming hoidei 
Of foemen^on the doomed sea-boarda. 
A cruel host shaK fill the shore 
With ships that fly by sail and oar." 

' 7k Mtanrifiiis. I don't think there is need to object to this, u 
Tynell and Purser do. Of course, Cicero would not seriously call the 
chief followers of Pomp^ and Cf^r " slaves," but he is thinking of 
tlie foreign auxiliaries, Fompey's from the East, Csesar's from Gaul. 
There is some petulant exaggeration in the word, though not mote than 
is natural in Cicero's frame of mind. Compare his description of 
Amony's proceedings in Italy in B.C. 49-48, 3 J'hii. % 57, and his em- 
ployment of a guard of llyreans, it: % 19. 
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on his vray to visit the consul LeDtuius with a letter from 
Ctcsar, and promises of rewards if he would return to 
Kome. But, when I calculate the days, I think he will 
have crossed over before he could be met by Batbus. I 
wished you to appreciate the slovenly style of Fompey's 
two letters sent to me, and my great care in writing my 
answer. I am sending you copies of them. I am anxious 
to see what this dash of Cfesar's upon Brundisium through 
Apulia accomplishes. Oh that it might turn out something 
like the Parthian affair I ' As soon as I hear anything I wiU 
let you know : on your part, pray let me know what the 
loyalists are saying; I hear there are crowds of them at 
Rome. I know, of course, that you don't go abroad ; ' still 
you roust hear a great deal. I rememb^ a book being 
brought you by Demetrius of Magnesia, dedicated to you, 
" On Concord." ' Please send it to me. You see in what 
direction my thoughts are turning. 



CCCXLII (A VIII, II d) 

TO POMPEY (AT BRUNDISIUM) 

FoRMi^ 97 February 

When I sent you the letter which was delivered to you at 
Canusium, I had no idea that you were about to cross diie 
sea in the service of tbe RepubUc, and I was in great hopes 
that we might eventually be able, while in Italy, to effect an 
anangement — the most advantageous thing of all in my 
opinion — or to defend the Republic without the least loss 
of dignity. Meanwhile, before my letter could have reached 
you, being informed of your design from your message sent 
through Dedmus Laelius to the consuls, I did not wait for a 
letter from you to reach me, but with all promptitude began 
my journey to join you in Apulia with my brother Quintus 
and our sons. When I had reached Teanum Sidicinuro 
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your inlimate friend Gaius Mesdus, and several others 
besides, told me that Ca^ar was on his maich to Capua, 
and waA going to halt that vei? day at ^semia. I was 
much disturbed, because, if that were so, I thought not only 
that my journey was barred, but that I myself was fairly 
caught. So I went no farther than Cales at that time, in- 
tending to wait there, rather than elsewhere, till something 
certain was reported to me from ^semia in regard to this 
information, fiut at Cales a copy of your letter to Lentulus, 
the consul, was brought to me. The substance of this was 
that you bad received a despatch from L. Domitius on the 
i7thof February, a copy of which you i^ipended, and added 
that it was of the utmost importance to the state, that all 
forces should concentrate in one place as early as possible, 
and that he should leave a sufficient garrison at Capua. 
When I read this letter I thought, and everybody else 
agreed with me, that you were about to proceed in fuU 
force to Corfinium, to which place, since Caesar was en- 
camped against it, I did not think that there was a safe 
road for me. Wbilst w^ting in the greatest suspense for 
farther news, I heard two items of intdligence at the same 
time — what had happened at Corfinium, and that you had 
commenced your march to Brundisium : and though neither 
I nor my brother had any hesitation as to hurrying on to 
Brundisium, we were warned by many coming from Sam- 
nium and Apulia to be on our guard against being inter- 
cepted by Oesai, since, having started for the same district 
as that to which we were going, he was likely to arrive at his 
destination even quicker than we could. That being the case, 
neither I nor my brother, nor any of our friends, thought it 
right by rashness on our part to run the risk of injuring not 
only ourselves, but the state also ; especially as we felt sure 
that, even if the road proved safe to ourselves, we could not, 
after all, possibly catch you up so late as this. Meanwhile 
I received a letter from you dated Canusium, aoth of Feb- 
ru^, in which you urged me to make still more haste to 
Brundisium. As I received this on the 27th, I fell sure 
that you had already arrived at Brundisium, and I saw that 
ihi road there was entirely closed to us, and that we were as 
completely prisoners as those at Corfinium. For I do not 
count as prisoners those only who have fallen into the bands 
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of armed men, but those also quite as much who, being 
barred from certain districts, find themselves between garri- 
sons and within the lines of another. 

That being so, my first and greatest desire would have 
been nev^ to have been separated from you, and, indeed, 1 
shewed you my wish when I resigned the charge of Capua : 
which I did not do to escape a burden, but because I saw 
that that city could not be held without troops, and I did 
not wish to meet with the mischance which I grieve to see 
has befallen some very gallant gentlemen. Since, however, 
I had not the good fortune to be vrith you, would that I had 
been kept informed of your design! For I could not 
possibly guess it, being always accustomed to think that the 
last thing in the world to happen would be that this cause 
of the Republic should fail in Italy, while we had you as 
QUI leader. Not, however, that I am now finding any fault 
with your policy, but I lament the fortune of the Republic ; 
and yet, if I fail to see your object, I do not on that account 
feel less certain that you hare done nothing without the 
most careful calculation. I think you remember what my 
opinion has ever been, in the first place, as to maintaining 
peace at any price, however unfoir ; in the second, as to the 
city — ^for as to I/afy, you had never given me any indication 
of your purpose. 

But I do not claim for myself that my policy ought to 
have prevailed : I followed yours, and that not only for the 
sake of the Republic — of which I despaired, and which has 
already been overthrown, and cannot be restored without 
a most mischievous civil war — but I wanted you : it was with 
you that I wished to be ; nor will I omit any opportunity of 
securing that, if any such occurs. I was quite aware that 
in the whole controversy I was failing to satisfy men who 
had set their hearts on war. For, in the first place, I openly 
avowed that I preferred peace to everything, not because I 
was not afraid of the same things as they were, but because 
I regarded them as less formidable than civil war. In the 
second place, after the waf had begun, when I saw that 
conditions of peace were being offered you, and a concilia- 
tory and liberal answer was being returned by you to those 
propKisals, 1 took my special case into consideration, a con- 
sideration which I thought in view of youi kindness to me 
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I should hare no difficulty in justifying in your eyes. For 
I remembered that I was the one man who, in return for 
the most eminent services to the state, bad suffered the 
most afflicting and cruel punishment ; the one man who, if 
I offended him — to whom, in spite of our being actually in 
arms, a second consulship and a most splendid uiumph was 
being offered — would be exposed to the same contests as 
before : for my person seems ever to present a favourite mark 
for the attacks of disloyal citizens. Nor were my suspicions 
premature : threats of this sort have been op^y made to 
me : and I was not so much afraid of them, if I had to face 
them, as convinced that I ought to avoid them, if that could 
be done with honour. 

You have now a nsttmi, as brief as posdble, of my policy 
during the time that there was any hope of peace : for the 
time following events made me powerless. But I have an 
easy answer to those who find fault with me. I have never 
been more devoted to Cassar than they, nor they more de- 
voted to the Republic than I. The difference between 
them and me is this : while they are loyal citizens, and I 
deserve the same honourable title, I wished the controversy 
settled by diplomacy (as I know you did too), they wished 
it settled by arms. But since the latter method has won 
the day, I will take care that the Republic shall not miss in 
me the spirit of a citizen, nor you that of a friend. 



CCCXLIII (F VIII, 15) 

M. CtEUUS RUFUS TO CICERO (AT FORMI.«) 

North Italy, Februarv (latk) 

Did you ever see a more futile person than your friend 
Pompey, for having stirred up all this dust, without any stuff 
in him, after all ? And, on the other hand, did you ever read 
or hear of anyone prompter in action than our Cjesar, and 
more moderate in victory ? Why 1 Do you think that 
our soldiers, who in the most inclement and frozen dis- 
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tricts, in the severest winter weather, have successfully 
finished a war at a walk, have been fed on the pick of the 
orchard?' "What, then," say you, "is it all glory with 
you?" Nay, if you only knew how anxious I am, you 
would laugh at this glory of mine, which, after all, has 
nothing to do with me. I can't explain matters to you un- 
less we meet, and I hope that will soon take place. For as 
soon as he has driven Pompey out of Italy, Csesar has re- 
solved to summon me to Rome : and I look upon that as 
good as done, unless Pompey has preferred being besieged 
in Brundisium. Upon ray life, the chief motive I have for 
hurrying there is my ardent desire to see you and impart 
all my thoughts. And what a lot I have ! Goodness I I am 
afraid that, as usual, I shall forget them all when I do see 
you. But what have I done to be obhged to retrace my 
steps to the Alps? It is all because the Intemelii" are in 
arms, and that on some trumpiery excuse. Bellienus, a 
slave of Demetrius, who was commanding a garrison there, 
seized one Domitius — a man of rank and a friend of Oesar's 
— for a bribe, and strangled him. The tribe rushed to anus : 
and I have got to go there with my cohorts over the snow. 
All over the world, say you, the Domitii are coming to grief. 
I could have wished that our descendant of Venus had 
shewn as much resolution in the case of your Domitius,' as 
the son of Psecas * did in this one. Give my love to your 
son. 

' /./., on daipties, lit. "round applet." 

' The people who have left their name in VentimiKlia. 
' L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who siurenrlered to Cxsai at Coiliniani, 
but was allowed to depart unhaimed, 
' Apparently ft slave, inuElier of Bellieoia. 
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CCCXLIV (A VIII, 12) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FORUi/E, 38 February 

Thk inflamraation in my eyes is somewhat more trouble- 
some even than before. However, I preferred dictating 
this letter to letting Fadius Callus, who is a very affectionate 
friend of us both, have no line to deliver to you. Yesterday, 
indeed, I wrote with my own hand, as best I could, the 
letter whose prophecy I hope may be falsified. The motive, 
however, of tiie present letter is not only to prevent any day 
passing without writing to you, but the more reasonable one 
of inducing you to devote a little time to me. It won't 
take you long, and so I do much wish to have your view 
explained to me in such a way, that I may thoroughly 
understand it. I have not yet committed myself in any 
respect. I have been guilty of no omission which does not 
admit of a sound, not merely a plausible, excuse. For cer- 
tainly I did not make a mistake when I refused to accept 
the charge of Capua without a garrison, in my wish to 
escape not only the crime of failure, but the suspicion of 
treachery as well ; nor when, after the terms had been brought 
by L. Csesar and Fabatus,' I was careful not to offend a 
man to whom Pompey was offering a consulship and 
triumph, though both were in aims. Nor, indeed, can any- 
one fairly find fault with my last step in not crossing the 
sea. For on this measure, though it was a thing to be con- 
sidered, I have not bad the opportunity of embarking. For 
I had no right to suspect what he was going to do, especi- 
ally as from Fompey's own letter — as I see was your own 
opinion also — I felt no doubt of his intention to go to the 
relief of Domitius. In point of fact, I preferred to have a 
longer time to consider what was the right course and what 
I ought to do. First of all, then, I wish you would write 

' The pnetoT L. Rosdus Fabatut (Cm. S. C. 1. 3). 
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and tell me more distinctly — thoi^h you have already made 
it pretty clear — what you think of fdl this ; and, secondly, 
that you would look into the future and give me a sketch of 
what you think oi^ht to be my nf&, and where you think I 
could be of most service to the Republic ; whether a pacific 
part is required, or whether everytmng depends on a man of 
war. And, indeed, though my standard is always duty, I 
yet remember the advice you once gave me, whidi, if I had 
followed, I should not have endured the sad disaster of 
that crisis in my life. I remember what you urged me to 
do on that occasion through Theophanes, through Culleo, 
and I have often recalled it with a sigh. Therefore let me 
at last revert to the calculation, which I then rejected, and 
see how I may follow a course which will not simply dm at 
glory, but will conduce somewhat more to my safety also. 
But I make no stipulation with you. I want you to write me 
your opinion in plain terms. I want you also to investigate 
with all the diligence you can — and you will have men 
through whom you can do so — what our friend Lentulus and 
Domitius are doing or intending to do, what their present 
bearing is, whether they find fault with anyone or are angry 
with anyone. Why do I say " anyone "PI mean, of course, 
Pompey. Certainly Fompey lays all the blame on Domi- 
tius, as may be seen in his letter, of which I send you a 
copy. These things, then, be so good as to look into, and, 
as I asked you in a previous letter, send me the book "On 
Concord," by Demetrius of Mi^esia, which he sent you. 



CCCXLV (A VIII. 15 a) 

L. CORNELIUS BALBUS TO CICERO (AT 
FORMIC) 

Rome, February 

I ENTREAT you, my dear Cicero, to undertake a task and a 
project in the highest d^ree worthy of your high character 
— to recall Caesar and Fompey to their former cordiality, 
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who liave been alienated by the treachery of others. Believe 
me, Caesar will not only put himself in your hands, but will 
also consider himself under the deepest obligation to you, 
if you throw yourself into this task. I wish Pompey would 
do the same, but that he can at this time of day be induced 
to accept any terms is rather a matter for wishes than hopes. 
But when he has recovered from bis agitation and alarm, I 
shall begin to have some hope that your influence with him 
may prove to be of the greatest avail. In having expressed 
a wish that my friend the consul Lentulus should remain at 
Rome you have obliged Cxsar, and, believe me, myself also 
in the highest degree. For I value him so greatly, that he 
holds as high a place in my regard as Ciesar himself : and if 
he had only allowed me to talk with him as usual, and had not 
again and again shewed himself wholly averse from conversa- 
tion with me, I should have been less unhappy than I am. 
For you must not suppose that anyone at this crisis is more 
painfully affected than I am by seeing a man, whom I love 
more than myself, resolved in his consulship to be anything 
in the world rather than a consul. If he will only deign to 
take your advice and to believe us in regard to Csesar, and 
to serve the rest of his consulship at Rome, I shall even 
begin to hope that by the advice of the senate — acting at 
your suggestion, and with him to bring the matter formally 
before it — Pompey and Oesar may be reconciled. If that 
is done, I shall think that I have not lived in vain. I feel 
sure that you will entirely approve of what Csesar did about 
Corfinium. Considering the circumstances, nothing better 
could have occurred than a settlement being made without a 
drop of blood. I am much gratified by the pleasure you 
express at the visit of my dear (and your dear) £albus. 
Whatever Balbiu has told you about Oesar, and whatever 
Caesar has written, I am sure the latter will convince you by 
his acts — whatever measure of success he may have — that 
be has written with the most absolute sincerity. 
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CCCXLVI (A rx, 7 c) 

C.SSAR TO C. OPPIUS AND CORNELIUS 
BALBUS <AT ROME) 

Arpi, I Makch 

I AH very glad that your letter expresses such strong ap- 
proval of what happened at Coifinium. I shall be glad to 
follow your advice, and all the more so, that I had spontane- 
ously resolved to display the greatest clemency and to do 
my best to reconcile Pompey. Let us try in this way if we 
C!Ui recover the affections of all parties, and enjoy a lasting 
victory ; for others, owing to their cruelty, have been unable 
to avoid rousing hatred, or to maintain their victory for any 
length of time, with the one exception <rf Lucius Suila, whom 
I have no intention of imitating. Let this be our new method 
of conquering — to fortify ourselves by nfercy and generosity. 
As to how that may be secured, certain ideas suggest them- 
selves to my mind, and many more may be hit upon. I 
beg you to take these matters into consideration. I have 
taken Pompey's prefect Numerius Magius. Of course I kept 
to my policy, and caused him at once to be set at liber^. 
I have now had two of Pompey's [»efects of engineers in 
my hands, and have set them both at liberty,' If they wish 
to be grateful, they will be bound to advise Pompey to 
prefer my friendship to that of the men who have ever been 
most bitterly hostile both to him and myself, by whose 
intrigues the Republic has been reduced to its present posi- 
tion. 

' L. Vibollins RufiM and Numerius MagCns. The latter Cxsai employed 
to n^otiaie with Pompey at Brandisium (Ces. B. C. i. 15, 24, 26). 

' Qesar dwells on this pi^Dl, Ulat Pompey was dow joined with 
those who had been enemies to tbeui both, in the ^. Cj. 4, declaring that 
much of their enmity, a3 for as he wu coDCcnied, had been actuailj io- 
cuned by his union with Pompey. 
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CCCXLVII (A viri, 13) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHL£, I March 

Take the handwriting of my secretary as a sign of my eyes 
being inflamed, and let the same GelcI excuse my brevity, 
though at this particular time I have nothing to write. We 
are hanging entirely on news from Brundisium. If Ciesai 
has caught our friend Gnseus, there is a dubious hope of 
peace ; but if the latter has got across beforehand, there is a 
fear of a fatal war. But do you see upon what sort of man 
the Republic has fallen ? How clear-sighted, bow alert, how 
well prepared I By heaven, if he puts no one to death, nor 
despoils anyone of anything, he will be most adored by those 
who had feared him most. The bu^essea of the country 
towns, and the country people also, talk a great deal to me. 
They don't care a farthing for anything but their lands, 
their poor villas, their paltry pence. And now observe the 
reaction: the man in whom they 'once trusted they now 
dread : the man they dreaded they worship. What grave 
mistakes and vices on our side are accountable for this I 
cannot think of without sorrow. However, I have already 
written to tell you what I thought was threatening ; and I 
am now waiting for a letter from you. 



CCCXLVIII (A VIII, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRUL£, 3 March 

I FEEL sure that my daily packets must bore you, especially 
as I don't inform you of anything new, nor, in fact, am able 
to hit upon any novel sentiment to express. But if 1 went 
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out of my way needlessly to send letter-carriers to you with 
these empty episdes, I should indeed be foolish : as it is, 
when people are going to Rome, especially people about the 
house, I cannot reconcile myself to sending nothing by way 
of a letter to you ; and besides, beUeve me, I find a reliaf 
in a time of such unhappiness in, as it were, talking to you ; 
and much more so when I read letters from you. I certainly 
feel it to be true that there has been no period since our 
panic flight that less demanded a continuance of our corre- 
spondence, because no news reaches either Rome or this 
piace, which is only two or three days journey from Brun- 
disium : whereas Brundisium is the cardinal point of the 
whole struggle in this first campaign. I am therefore 
racked with suspense about it. But we shall biow all before 
the isth. For I observe that Ciesar started from Corfinium 
on the afternoon of the same day — that is, the aist of 
February — as that on the morning of which Pompey left 
Canusium. But Oesai moves so rapidly, and encourages 
the speed of his men with such bounties, that I fear he may 
have approached Brundisium quicker than may be con- 
venient You wilt say, " What good, then, do you do by 
anticipating an annoyance, which you are to ascertain three 
days hence ? " None indeed. Bul^ as I said before, I like 
above all things talking to you, and at the same dme I want 
to tell you that my pl^ of procedure, which I thought quite 
fixed, is somewhat shaken. The precedents,' of which you 
approve, don't altogether satisfy me. For what gallant 
action on their part in the service of the state has there ever 
been? Or who expects anything praiseworthy from them? 
Nor, by heaven, do I see anything commendable in those 
who have crossed the sea to prepare a war, intolerable as 
things were here — for I foresee the extent and destructive 
nature of that war. But there is one man who-shakes my re- 
solution, whose companion in flight, whose partner in the re- 
covery of the constitution, I think myself bound to be. " Do 
you change your opinion as often as that, then ? " I speak 
to you as to myself : and who is there that in a matter of 
such importance does not! argue with himself in a variety of 
ways ? At the same time I also desire to elicit your opinion ; 

' M. Lepidus mud L. Voleatim. See p. 336. 
II X 
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if it is the same, that I may be strengthened in my resolu* 
tion; if it has changed, that I may conform mine to yours. 
Certainly, in regard to my present doubt, it concerns me to 
know what Domidus and our friend Lentulus intend doing. 
As to Domitius, we hear contradictory rumours : at one 
time that he is at Tibur not by any means leaping for joy, 
at another that he, with the Lepidi, has come to the walls of 
the city, which also I find not to be true. For Lepidus says 
that he has made his way somewhere by secret roads — b it 
to hide himself or to readi the sea ? ' Lepidus himself does 
not know. He knows nothing either about the younger 
Domitius. He adds a very annoying particular ; that a 
considerable sum of money which Domitius had at Cor- 
finium had not been restored to him.* Of Lentulus I hear 
nothing. Please inquire into tiiese matters, and report to 



CCCXLIX (A vin, IS) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi.e, 3 March 

On the 3rd of March -t^gypta 'delivered me your letters, 
on^ an old one, dated 26th of February, which you say that 
you intrusted to Finarius, whom I have not seen. In this 
you say that you are waiting to learn how Vibullius, who 

' L. Domitias Abenobarbns, after having been let go by C^esai from 
Corfinium, seems to have set about preparations fot taking possession 
of the provJDce of farther Gaul, to which he bad been nominated by the 
senate. He went first to his estates in Etruria and raised his servants and 
dependents to man a fleet eoUecled at Cosa ; from that place h« went to 
Marseilles— a free city, yel closely connected with the province — where 
his legal position was at nnce acknowledged, for the people of Marseilles 
had received add itions of territory by Pompey's means and were deter- 
mined to stand by him (Cies. B. C. 1. 34-36). For the yonnger Domj> 
tins, seep. 317. 

' This turned ont to be lalse. Casar says that, although he knew 
it was public money, he yet allowed Domitias to keep it \fi. C. i. 33). 
It was 6,000 sestertia, or about £^,o°°- 

' A slave, afterwards a freedman, o( Qcero'i. 
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bad been sent in advance, is getting on, who did not obtain 
an interview with Ciesar at all (I observe in your second 
letter that you are aware of this), and how I mean to receive 
Caesar when he returns. I design to avoid meeting htm at 
alL You mention also your intended retreat from Rome ' and 
the change in your way of life, in the necessity of which t 
agree, and you say that you dont know whether Domitius 
retains \a&Jasces. When you know, please inform me. 

So much for your first letter. There followed two, both 
dated the 28th of February, which completriy dislodged me 
from my old resolve,' which, however, I told you was be- 
ginning to totter. I am not shaken by your expression, 
"incensed with Jove himself," ' for there is danger in the 
angry passions of both ; and though victory, of course, is un- 
certain, yet now the worse side seems to me to be the better 
prepared. Nor am I influenced by the consuls, who are 
themselves more easily moved than feather 01 leaf. Con* 
sideration of duty tortures me, and has all diis while been 
torturing me, with indeciston. To remain is certainly the 
more cautious piolicy, to cross the sea is considered the more 
honourable. Sometimes I prefer that many should think 
that I have acted incautiously, rather than a few think that 
I had acted dishonourably. You ask me about Lejndus and 
Tullus ; they, indeed, have made up their minds to meet 
Csesar at Rome, and to come into the senate. 

Your most recent letter is dated on the 1st of March, in 
which you express a wish that there might be a meeting 
between them, and say that you do not despair of peace. 
But at the moment of writing I am of opinion that they vnll 
not meet, and that, if they do, Fompey will not yield to 
any offer of terms. You appear to have no doubt, if the 
consuls cross, what I ought to do. They are certainly 
going to cross, or rather, as a matter of fact, have already 
crossed. But remember ttiat, with the exception of Appius, 

' Tbe tent here is quite corrupt. The English is only a goess. 

* To stay quietly in Italy. See hist letter, p. 305. 

' Alticus seems to have said in his letter that Pompey would be tlt^f 
with anyone who st^ed in Rome when Cassar ciine, "even with lupiler 
Capitolinos himself (or not leaving his temple. Such an exaggerated 
way of expressing a strong feeling needs, perhaps, no enplonation. But 
we may rememb^ (hat the gods were sapposed to quit a captured city. 
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tiieie is hardly one who has not a l^al right to cross. For 
they either have iw^eritmt, aa Pompey, Scipio, Sufenas, 
FaAnius^ Voconius, Sestius, the consuls themselves — who 
have by immemorial custom the right to visit all provinces— 
or they are th«r legates. But I decide on nothing. As to 
what your o^ion is, and pretty well what is the right course, 
I am clear. I would have written at greater length, if I bad 
been able to do so with my own hand But I think I shaH 
be able to do so in a couple of days. I am sending you a 
copy of Cornelius Balbus's letter remved oa the same day 
as yours, that you may sympathize with tat, when you see 
me treated with such mockery. 



CCCL (a IX, 7 a) 

L. CORNELIUS BALBUS AND GAIUS OPPIUS 
TO CICERO <AT FORMLE) 

Rous, 3 March 

To aay nothing of bumble people like ourselves, evm in the 
case (^ the most important persons designs are generally 
judged by the maJMi^ of mankind by their result, and nc^ 
their intention : yet, relying on your goodness <^ heart, we 
will offer you, On the point as to which you have written to u^ 
the adnce which seems to us to be the soundest ; and if it 
is not sensible advice, yet it will at least proceed from abso 
lute good faith and good feeling. If we knew from his 
own lips that Caesar— as in our judgment we think he 
should do — would try directly he arrived in Rome to effect 
a reconciliation between himself and Pompey, we should 
urge you to resolve upon taking part in the negotiation, in 
order to faciUtate and add an air of dignity to the business 
through the ties which bind you to both parties. Or 
if, on the contrary, we thought that Caesar would not do so, 
and if we knew that he wished to go to war with Pompey, 
we would never persuade you to bear arms against a man 
who had dane you very great services, just as we have ever 
begged you not to engage in a war against Csesar. But since, 
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even now, what Caesar intends doing is for us a matter of 
opinion rather than of knowledge, all fie can say is this : we 
do not think it consistent with youi position or your uni- 
versally acknowkdged good faith to bear arms against either 
one or the other, considering your intimate connexions with 
both; and we have no doubt that Ctesar, with his usual 
kindness, will very warmly approve this course. However, 
if you wish it, we will write to Csesar, and ask to be informed 
what he means to do in the circumstances. On receiving 
an answer from him, we will at once write and tell you what 
our sentiments are, and will convince you that we give you 
the advice which aeeaa to us to conduce most to your own 
position, not to Caesar's policy. And this we feel certain 
that C^sar, with his usual hberality in making allowance for 
his friends, wUl approve. 



CCCLI (A YIH, 16) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHiA, 4 March 

I HAVE provided for eveiythii^ except a secret and safe 
journey to the Upper Sea. For I cannot venture upon this 
(Lower) Sea at this season of the year. But by what route 
am I to get to the place, on which my thoughts are set, and 
to which the circumstances of the case call me ? I must not 
delay my departure, lest anything should hinder it and tie 
me here. It is not, in truth, that man who attracts me, as 
is thought to be the case : I long ago knew him to be the 
most incapable of politicians, I now know him also to be the 
least capable of generals.' It is not be, therefore, that 
attracts me, but it is the common talk reported to me by 
Philotimus. He says I am being torn to pieces by the 
Optimates. Ye Gods ! Optimates indeed ! See how they are 
rushing to meet Ciesar, and parading their loyalty to 
him ! Why, the country towns are offering him prayers 

^ diroXtrmji-arov, AffrpaTTiyuckfraToy^ 
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as though be were a god, and not sham ones, as those offered 
on behaif of the other when he was ill.' But the simple fact 
is that whatever mischief this Pisistratus abstains from doing 
is as much a subject foi gratitude, as if he had prevented 
some one else from doing it They hope the one will be 
lenient, they believe the other to be enraged. What com- 
plimentary processions from the towns! What honours 
Toted ! Pure flight, you will say. Yes, I daresay ; but they 
are still more afraid of the other. The artful clemency of 
the one deli^Us, the angry temper of the other alarms, them. 
Those on the roll of the 360 jurors,' who used to be par- 
ticularly fond of our friend Gnceus, and one or other of whom 
I see every day, are horrified at some of his Lucerian doings.* 
So I want to know what sort of Optimates these are to 
force me abroad, while they remain at home themselves. 
However, be they who they may, "I fear the Trojans."* 
Yet I see clearly with what a prospect I am starting ; and 
I am joining myself with a man better prepared to de- 
vastate Italy than to win a victory, and have only a master 
to expect. And, indeed, at the moment of writing this 
{4th Match) I am in momentary expectation of some news 
from B run di si urn. But why do I say Jt?»« news ? It is news 
of bis shameful flight thence that I expect, and of the route 
which the victor is taking on bis return and of his destina- 
tion. When I have got that news, if Caesar come by the 
Appia, I think of railing to Arpinum. 



roll of indicts drawn up by Pompey for the trial of Mile „ . 

al&um iudicum which Ascouius, E 39> ^7^ consisted of men of the 
hkhest rajik and character. 

» This is explained by Letter CCCXLI, p. 394, where Qcero sayi 
that Pompey's followers were some of them openly threaJenmg ft pro- 
scription. 

* I.e., public opinion, hit favonrile qnotstion itvta A vi 443 j see 
vol. i., p. 90k etc. 
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CCCLII (A IX, I) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME 

FoRMtiC, 6 March 

Although by the time you read this I think I shall know 
what has happened at Bnindislum — for Gnseus le^ Canusium 
OQ the a 1st of February, and I write on the 6th of March, 
the fourteenth day after his removing from Canusium— -yet 
I am kept in painful suspense as to what each hour may 
bring, and am wondering that nothing even by way of rumour 
has reached me. There is a surprising silence. But perhaps 
all this is mere idle curiosity ' about what, after all, must soon 
be known. One thing worries me, that I cannot at present 
make out where our friend P. Lentulus and Domitius are. 
Now I want to know, in order the easier to find out their 
intentions, whether they are going to Pompey, and if so, by 
what route and when. The city, indeed, I am told, is now 
crammed full of Optimates. I hear that Sosius and Lupus are 
sitting in court," whom our friend Gnteus thought would 
arrive at Brundisium before himself. From these parts there 
is a general exodus. Even Manius Lepidus, with whom I am 
used to spend the day, is thinking of starting to-morrow. 
For myself, I am stopping on at Formi^e in order to get 
quicker intelligence. Then I am for Arpinum. Thence, 
by whatever road there is least chance of meetings, to the 
Upper Sea, leaving behind or altogether giving up my lictors. 
For I am told that by some loyahsts, who are now and 
have often been before a protection to the commonwealth, 
my staying in Italy is disapproved, and that at their enter- 
tainments (beginning pretty early in the day too) many severe 
reflexions are being made upon me ! Evidently, then, the 
thing to do is to leave the country, to wage war on Italy by 
land and sea, to rouse the hatred of the disloyal against us 
once more, which had become extinct, and to follow the 

' Ka-oaroula, ■ C. Sosius and P. Rubilius Rufus, prsclon. 
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advice of a Lucceius and Theophanes I For others have 
some reason for going : Scipio, for instance, starts for Syria, 
the province allotted to him, or is accompanying his son-in- 
law, in either case with an honourable pretext, or, if you like, 
is avoiding the wrath of Caesar. The Marcelli, for their part, 
had they not feared the sword of Ciesar, would have re> 
mained : Appius has the same reason for fear, and that, too, 
in connexion with a recent quarreL Except him and Q. 
Cassius, the rest are legates, Faustus is a proquEBstor : I am 
the only one who might take dther one course or the other. 
Added to this, there is my brother, whom it is not fair to 
involve in this adventure, considering that Oesar would be 
still more angry with him. But I cannot induce him to 
stay behind. This concession I shall make to Pompey, as 
in duty bound : for as far as I am concerned no one else 
influences me — nor the talk of the loyalists, who do not 
really exist, nor the cause which has been conducted with 
timidity and will be conducted with crime. To one man, 
one alone, I make this concession, and that, too, without any 
request from him, and though — as he says— he is not defend- 
ing his own cause, but that of the state. I should like 
much to know what you are thinking of doing aa to crossing 
into£pirus. 



CCCLIII (A IX, 7 b) 

C CORNELIUS BALBUS TO CICERO (AT 
FORMI.^) 

Rome, 6 March 

If you are well, I am glad. After sending you ' the letter 
written in conjunction with Oppius, I have received one 
from Caesar, of which I am sending you a copy. From this 
you will be able to see how desirous he is tor a reconcilia- 
tion between himself and Pompey, and how averse from 
every thouglit of cruelty. That such are his sentiments I 
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am, as in duty bound, greatly rejoiced. As to yourself, your 
good faith, and your piety, I entertain the same opinion as 
you do yourself, my dear Cicero — that your reputation and 
duty cannot admit of your bearing arms against a man from 
whom you avow having received so much kindness. 1 have 
full assurance that Caesar, as might be expected from his 
extraordinary kindness, will approve of this course, and I 
know for certain that you will satisfy him to the full by 
undertaking no command in the war against him, and by 
not associating yourself with his adversaries. And it is not 
only in the case of a man of such a h^h position and 
character as yourself that he will accqjt ^3 as sufficient, 
but even in my own case he has volunteered the concession, 
that I should not serve in any camp that shall, in the future, 
be opposed to either Lentulus or Fompey, to whom I am 
under very great obligations ; and he has told me that he 
will be satisfied with my performing civil functions for him, 
which I am at liberty to perform for them also if I choose. 
Accordingly, I am now at Rome acting bx Lentulus genei> 
ally, taking his business upon me, and doing for them all that 
duty, honour, and piety demand. But, by heaven, the hope 
of their coming to terms, which I had given up, I now think 
not entirely desperate, since Oesar is minded as we are 
bound to wish him to be. In the circumstances my opinion 
is, if you think well, that you should write to him and ask 
him for protection, as, with my full approbation, you asked 
it from Pompey at the Milonian crisis. I will engage, if I 
am right in my judgment of Csesar, that he will take more 
thought for your dignity than for his own advant^e. I am 
no certfun judge of the wisdom of the advice I am now giving 
you, but at least I am sure that whatever I write to you I 
write from an uncommon affection and friendly disposition ; 
because upon my life — which I would forfeit to save Oesar— 
I value you so highly, that I regard few as equally dear as 
yourself. When you have come to some conclusion on this 

' The admiivn ol Ctodias raised inch a tninttlt on the first daj of the 
trial of Milo, that Pompey, \xang appealed to, promised to be present 
^ (he next daj* with an anned guard. According to Asconius, it was M, 
Maicellus, one of Milo's advocates, aid L. Domitias Ahenobarbm, who 
a: prEetor was presiding at the trial, that asked for the guard, not Cicera 
(AscoD. 41). But Cicero dulj voy well have joined in the request. 
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matter, let me hear from jrou. For I am uncommonly 
anxious that you may find it posuble to make good your 
kindly intentions to both sidts; which, by heaven, I fed 
tuie you will do. Take care of your health. 



CCCLIV (A IX, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRUiJE, 7 March 

Though on the 7thof March(theday, I think, for your fever 
fit) I am expecting a longer letter from you, yet I think I 
ought to answer even the short oae which you wrote on the 
4th, just before your attack. You say that you are glad that 
I have stayed in Italy, and that you are of the same opinion 
as before. But in a former letter you seemed to me to have 
no doubt about my going, always provided that Gnseus em- 
barked with an adequate following, and that the consuls 
crossed BlIso. Have you forgotten this, or did I misunder- 
stand you, or have you changed your opinion P But I shall 
either ascertain your opinion from the letter I am now 
expecting, or I shall draw another tetter from you. No newa 
as yet from Bnmdisium. 



CCCLV (A IX, 2 aj 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRULe, 8 March 

What a difficult, what a hopeless thing I Vou pass over 
no point in giving your advice, and yet how completely 
you fail to reveal what your real opinion is ! You are 
clad that I am not with Pompey, and yet you suggest how 
discreditable it would be for me to be in the House when 
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any attack is made on him; yet shocking to approve his 
conduct. Certainly. To speak against him, then P " God 
forbid ! " say you. What, then, is to be done, if the one course 
is criminal, the other exposed to punishment ? " You wilt 
obtain permission," say you, " from Ceesat to absent yourself 
and Uve in retirement" Am I to implore this permission, 
then? How humiliating I What if I fail to get it ? Again, 
you say, "The question of your triumph will be unpre- 
judiced." What if this very thing is used to put pressure 
upon me ? Should I accept it 7 What a disgrace I Should 
I decline it ? Cassar will think that I am repudiating his 
whole policy, as formerly in the case of the land commission. "- 
Why, in excusing himself, he always throws the whole blame 
for what then happened on me, saying that I was so bitterly 
opposed to him, that I would not accept even an honour at 
his hands. With how much greater irritation will he take a 
similar poceeding from me now ? It will, of course, be 
greater m proportion as this honour is greater than the 
former, and he is himself in a stronger position. 

Bat you say that you have no doubt I am in very bad 
odour with Pompey by this time: I don't see why that 
should be the case, particularly at this time. Shall a man 
who never told me anything about his plan, till after he had 
lost CorSnium, complain of my not having come to Bnin- 
disium, when C^sar lay between me and Brundisium? In 
the next place, comptamt coi his side be must know to be 
barred. He considers that I was clearer sighted tiian he 
about the weakness of the municipal towns, the levies, the 
maintenance of peace, the city, money, and the need of 
occupying Ficenum. If, on the other hfind, I don't go when 
it is in my power, he will have some right to be angiy with 
me : and I shrink from that, not for fear of bis hurting me — 
for what could he do ? And 

"Who is a staTe who doe* not fear to die?**' 
But because I have a horror of ingratitude. I feel confident, 

' The commission of twenty [vigitMmti) for the distribntion of the 
Campcmian land nnder Csesa/s law of B.C. 59, on which Cicero had 
declined to seive. See vol. i., p. 113. 

' ric I' irrt lav\os too eni'tij' d^ ovnt luf J « line of Euripides, but 
from what play is ui^own. 
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therefore, that my urivat in his camp, whenever it takes 
pkce, vill, as you say, be welcome enough.' Foi as to what 
you say, " If Caesar acts with more moderation you will re* 
consider your advice to me " — how can he help behaving 
ruthlessly ? Character, previous career, the very nature of 
his present undertakii^, his associates, the strength of the 
loydists, or even their firmness, all forbid it 

I had, scarcely read your letter, when Curtius Postumus 
called cm me as he was hurrying to join Caesar, talkit^ of 
nothing but fleets and armies — " Cxsar was going to seize 
the Spains,* occupy Asia, Sicily, Africa, Sardinia, and wai 
promptly pursuing Pompey into Greece." I must start, 
therefore, with the view of sharing not so much in a war 
as in a stampede. For I shall never be able to stand 
the gossip of your folk at Rome, whatever they are, fw 
loyahsts they are not, in spite of their name. Neverthe- 
less, it is precisely that which I want to know— what they 
•ay; and I eam^y entreat you to make inquiries and 
inform me. As yet I am entirely ignorant of what has 
happened at firundisium : when I know, I shall shape my 
plans in the Ught of &cbi and dicumstancea, but I shall 
consult you. 



CCCLVI (A nt, 6 a) 

nJUUS CESAR TO CICERO (AT FORMIC) 

Near Brundisium, 7 MaAch 

Having merdy seen our friend Fumius, and not having been 
able conveniently either to speak or to listen to him, as I 
was in haste and on the march, after sending my legions in 
advance, I yet could not omit writing to you, and sending 
him to thank you : though this last I have often done, and 

> aaianarini, quoted appuently from the letter of Atdcns. It b a 
word of late Greek. 

' Spain wu now held by Pompey'* thru l^atef, L. Aft>iilii% 
U. Petieius, and M. Teientiui Vuro. 
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think I shall have occasion to do so still oftener — so great att 
yom services to me. Above all, 1 beg of you, as I feel sure 
that I shall be coming to the city w^s ' before long, that I 
may see you there to enable me to avail myself of your 
advice, influence, position, and support of every kind. I 
will return to what I said at first : be kind enough to pardon 
my haste and the brevity of my letter. You will learn every- 
tbmg eUe from Furoius. 



CCCLVII (A Dt. 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHiA, 9 March 

Thb son of Domitius passed through FormiEe on the 8th of 
March, hurrying to his mother at Naples,* and on my slaye 
Dionysius putting some earnest questions to him about his 
father, he bade him tell me that he was outside the city. I, 
however, had been told that he had gone either to join 
Pompey or into Spain. What the truth of the matter is I 
should like very much to know : for it affects the question 
on which I am now deliberating, that, if Domitius, at any 
rate, has failed to find an exit from Italy, Gnaeus should 
understand that my own departure from Italy is not easy, 
occupied as it now is throughout with arms and garrisons, 
especially In the winter season. For if it had been a more 
convenient season of the year, 1 might have s^led even on 
the Lower Sea. As it is, a passage is impossible except by 
the Upper Sea, to which my road is closed. Be good 
enough to inquire, therefore, about both Domitius and 
Lentulus. No rumour has come as yet from Brundisium, 
and to-day is the 9th, on which (or on the day before) I 

' CsesBkT is CBrefu) to use the phrase <id mrttm (not tn), foi, u having 
imte'iMm, he could not constitulionnlly pass l\x pomtcriian, 
^ Cn. Domitius Ahenobnrbus, who aiierwaidi was counied by some 
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imagine that Csesai has Teached BnindisJum. For he halted 
at Aipi on the 1st. But if you choose to believe Fostumus, 
he was intending to pursue Gnaeus. For by a calculation of 
the state of the weather and days he concluded that the 
latter had already crossed. I said I didn't think Caesar 
would have ciews : Postumus felt confident on that point, 
and all the more, because Oesar's liberality had been heard 
of by shipowners. But it cannot now be long before I learn 
the entire state of afiairs at Brundisium. 



CCCLVIII (A IX. S) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoKUiiE, 10 March 

On your birthday' you wrote me a letter full of advice, and 
not only shewing the greatest kindness to me, but also the 
most admirable wisdom. Philotimus delivered it to me the 
day after receiving it from you. The points you put are 
indeed of extreme difficulty — the journey to the Upper Sea, 
a voyage by the Lower, a depsoture to Aipinum, lest I 
should seem to have avoided Caesar, a continuance at 
Formife, lest I should seem to have put myself forward to 
congratulate him — but nothing is more distressing than the 
sight of those things, which, I tell you, must before long be 
seen. Curtius Postumus has been with me : I told you how 
oppressive he was. Q. Fufius also has been to see me. 
What a triumphant look I What assurance ! Post haste for 
Brundisium : denouncing the crime of Pompey, the reck- 
lessness and folly of the senate. If I can't stand such 
thii^ in my own villa, shall I be able to put up with 
Curtius in the senate-house? But suppose me to endure 
this with good temper, what will be the sequel of the usual 

' tfalali Jit luo. Seieial editors wish to omit nalali, in which case 
the voids will mean "on the day of youi igue fit," aa in pievioos 

letters. 
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" Speak, Marcus Tullius " ? ' To say nothing of the Re- 
publican cause, which I look upon as lost, both from the 
wounds inflicted on it and the cures prepared for them, 
what am I to do about Pompey? With whom — for why 
should I deny it ? — I am downright angry. For I am always 
more affected by the causes of events than by the events 
themselves. Therefore, turning over these disastrous events 
in my mind — and what could be more disastrous I— or 
rather, coming to the conclusion that they are his doing 
and his fault, I feel more hostile to him than to Oesar 
himself : just as our ancestors decided that the day of the 
battle of Che AUia was more fatal than that of the capture 
of the city, because the latter evil was the result of the 
former ; and accordingly the one day is even now regarded 
as accursed, while the other is generally unknown — so I, 
remembering the errors of ten years, among which was 
also that year which ruined me, without his defending me 
(not to put it more stron^y), and being fully aware of the 
rashness, incompetence, and carelessness of the present 
management, felt my anger growing. But that is all for* 
gotten now. It is of his kindness that I think, and also 
of my own position. I understand — later, indeed, than 
I could have wi^ed, thanks to the letters and conversations 
of Balbus — I see plainly, I repeat, that the one object now, 
nay, the one object from the beginning, was the deaUi of 
Pompey. As for me, therefore, since Homer's hero, when 
his goddess mother said to him, " For next to Hector's 
death thy doom is fixed," answered his mother ; 



What should I do for one who was not merely a " friend,''but 
a " benefactor " also ? One, too, of such a great character, 
and engaged in such a great cause ? Why, in truth, I r^ard 
such duties as worth the loss of life. In your Optimates, 
however, I have no sort of confidence, and hencrforth do 
not devote myself either to their service. I see how they 
are surrendering themselves to Caesar, and will continue to 
do so in the future. Do you suppose that those decrees of 
' See p. 204. * Homer, II. xviii. 96. 
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the municipalities u to Fompey's illness ' are to be com- 
pared with these congratulations now offered to Csesar on his 
victory? "All terror," you will say. Yes, but they them- 
selves assert that they were alarmed on the fomier occasion. 
However, let us wait to see what has happened at Bnindisium. 
Perhaps from thiit may come a change of plan and in the 
tone o( my letters. 



CCCLIX (A DC. 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiA, .II March 

NoTHiKG as yet from Bnindisium. Balbus has written 
from Rome that he thinks that the consul Lentulus has by 
this time crossed, and that the younger Batbus did not suo 
ceed in getting an interview with him; because the young 
man heard this news at Canusium, and had written to 
him from that town. He says, too, that the six cohorts 
which were at Alba bad joined Curius by the Minucian 
road :* that Cssar had written to telt him that, and he would 
himself be shortly at the city. Therefore I shall follow your 
advice, and shall not go into hiding at Arpinum at the p^sent 
time, although, as I wished to give my son his fogu vtrilit* 
at Arpinum, I contemplated leaving this excuse for Oesar. 
But perhaps that very thing would offend him — " Why not at 
Rome rather ? " And after all, if meet him I must, I would 
rather it were here than anywhere. Then I shall consider 
the rest, that is, whither and by what road and when I am 



'''^wf; ?s 



Bjjdten rf ty Horace {Ef. 



^ Accordii^ to Cxsax, 

\x cohorts from Alba Fncentia joined Vibins Quias oo 
the march to BmndUiiiTn. 
* Usually given at the Libemlin (17th Maicb). 
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to go. Domitiiu, I hear, is at Cosa, ready, too, I am told, 
to set sail : if to Spain I dont approve, if to join Gnaeus I 
commend him ; he had better go anywhere than have to see 
Curtius,' of whom, though his patron, I cannot stand ths 
sight What, then, am I to say of the rest P But, I suppose, 
we had better keep quiet, lest we prove our own enor, who, 
while loving the city, that is, our country, and while thinking 
that the matter would be patched up, have so managed 
matters as to be completely intercepted and made prisonen. 

I had written thus far when a letter arrived from Capua, 
as follows : 

"Pompey has crossed the sea with all the men he had 
with him. The total is 30,000; besides the consuls, two 
tribune of the plebs, and the senators who were with him, 
all with wives and children. He is said to have embarked 
on the 4th of March. Since that day the. north wind hat 
prevailed. They say that he disabled or burnt all 5udi 
ships as he did not use." 

On this subject a tetter has been received at Capua 
by L. Metellus, the tribune, from his mother-in-law Clodia, 
who has heTGdf crossed. I was anxious and fiiU of paia 
before, as, of course, the bare &cts of the case compelled, 
when I found myself unable to unravel the myitray by any 
consideration; but now, when Pompey and the consuls 
have left Italy, I am not merely pained, I am burning with 
iodi^iation : 

" Reason dea»t« her thiOM, 
And I am torn with grid.'" 

Believe me, I really am beside mysdf to think of the dis- 
honour I have brought upon myself. That I, in the first 
place, should not be with Pompey, whatever plan he has 
followed, nor, in the second place, with the loyalists, how- 
ever imprudently managed their cause t Especially, too, 
when those very persons, for whose sake I was somewhat 
timid in trusting myself to fortune — wife, daughter, son, and 

' M. Cuiliw Postnmus (see p. 316). Cic«ia had {otaier\j promoted 
his inteiests with Cxsai (vol.L, p. 177). He nur refer to thkt in calling 
hiintelf bii/afrDHiu, or he may have defended him in tome lawsuit 
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nephew — prefeiTed that I should follow that design, and 
tbooght that my present pkn was discreditable and un- 
worthy of me. For, as to my brother Quintu^ whatever I 
determined upon he said that he considered r^t, and he 
accepted it with the most absolute acquiescence. 

I am reading over your letters from the beginning of the 
business. They somewhat relieve me. The earliest ones 
warn and entreat me not to be precipitate. The next in- 
dicate that you slk ^ad that I stayed. Whilst reading 
them I feel less base, but only while I read them. Presently 
grief and the " vision of shame " rises again. Wherefore, my 
dear Titus, pray pluck out this sorrow from my miitd, or at 
least mitigate it by consoling words or advice, oc by any- 
thing you can. But what could you or any human being 
do 7 It is now almost beywid the power of God. 

For my part, my object now, as you advise and think 
possible, is to obtiun leave from Oesar to absent myself 
when any motion is being made against Fompey in the 
senate. But I fear I may not obtain the concession. Fnr- 
nius has arrived from O^ar. To shew you the sort of men 
we are following, he tells me that the son ot Q. Titinius is 
with Oesar, but that the latter thanks me even more than 
I could wish. What, however, it is that he asks of me, 
expressed indeed, for his part, in few words, but still en grand 
leigneur, you may learn from his own letter. How distressed 
I am at your ill-health : if we had only been together, you 
would at least not have wanted advice. For " two heads," 
you know.' But don't let us cry over spilt milk ; * let us do 
better for the future^ Up to this time I have been mis- 
taken in two particulars: at the beginning I hoped for 

mAA n ol PpimMv re yit^, Xiirrq ti n fiqnc. 
"Two comndca on the rMd ; two headi in councit; 
Ead tect for each and finds the better way. 
But he whose conncil is his single breatt 
I( Mant of dtill and slowei to divine. " — II. x. 3x4. 
* Atia Mt agamui, " let Qi not do what has been done," a proverb 
answering to "shntttcf the ttable door when the horse i* ttoleo," or 
" whipping a dead hoiie," or m in Ibe text See it Am, % 85, where 
Cicero calli it >n ancient prorerh. 
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peace, and, if that were once gained, was prepared to be 
content with the life of a private citizen, and an old age 
freed from anxiety : and later, I found that a bloody and 
destructive war was being undertaken by Pompey. Upon 
my honour, I thought it shewed a better man and a b^er 
citizen to suffer any punishment whatever rather than, I 
don't say to lead, but even to take part in such bloody 
work. I think it would have been better even to die than 
to be with such men. I shall bear any result with greater 
courage than such a pain. 



CCCLX (A IX, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiA, 13 March 

Although any feeling of repose is for me confined to the 
time I spend in writing to you or reading a letter from you, 
yet I am myself at a loss for a subject for my letMrs, and I 
feel certain that the same is the case with you. For the 
topics usually filling familiar letters, written with an easy 
mind, are excluded by the critical nature of these tiroes ; 
while those connected with the crisis we have already worn 
threadbare. Nevertheless, not to surrender myself wholly 
to sorrowful reflexions, I have aeioded certain theses, so to 
speak, which have at once a general be^ng on a citizen's 
duty, and a particular relation to the present crisis : 

Ought one to remain in one's country when under a tyrant f 
Jfon^s coiuUtj is under a tyrant, ougkt one to labour at all 
ha%ardsfer the abolition of the tyramiy, even at the risk of 
the total destruction of the city 1 Or Mtght we to be on our 
guard against the man attempting the abolition, lest ht should 
rise too high himself 1 

Ought one to assist on^s country when under a tyrant by 
seizing opportunities and by argvtneitt, rather than fy war ? 

Is it acting like a good citizen to quit on^s country when 
under a tyrai^f>r any other land, and there to remain quttt. 
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tfr mgMt one to *aa awf and eotry danger for lihtr^s 
saier 

Ought one to wage war upon and besiege on^s natwe town, 
if it is under a tyrant t 

Even if one does not approve an ed>oliiion of a tyranny dy 
war, ought one stili to enroll oneself in the ranks of the 
l^aHsts f 

Ought one in politics to share the dangers ofon^s benefactors 
and friends, even though one does not think their general policy 
to he wise 1 

Should a man who has done conspicuous services to his 
eottntry, and on that very account has been shamefully treated 
and exposed to envy, voluntarily place himself in danger for 
his country, or may he be permitted at length to take thought 
for himself and those nearest and dearest to him, gioit^ up all 
political struggles against the stronger party f ' 

By keeping myself at work on questions such as these, 
and discussing both sides both in Greek and Latin, I at 
once distract my mind for a time from its anxieties, and 
at the same time attempt the solution of a problem now 
very much to the point. But I fear you may find me uit- 
seasonable; for if the bearer of this keeps up (he ptopet 
pace, it will reach you exactly on youi ague da]^ 



CCCLXI (A IX, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMiA, 13 March 

I wBOTE you a letter on the r2th of March, but the 
messenger to whom I intended to give it did not start on 
that day. But there did arrive that very day that " swift- 
foot" mentioned by Salvius. He brought me your fiill and 
very interesting letter, which did, so to speak, put just a 

' These Cceek titiit are merely the doa^ts entertnined 1^ Cicero ts 
to hb own puticular ^itioQ, and have been already expressed a^in 

and again in eveiy variety of langua^ Like mosl peopk^ he ' 

tliat what affects himself haa a general application. 
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drop of life into me : for wholly restored I can't say that I 
am. But you have clearly done the main thing. Yes, believe 
me, a prosperous issue for me is not now my aim at all : for 
I see plainly that we can never have our constitution, either 
while these two men are both alive, or with this one remain- 
ing. Accordingly, I no longer entertain any hope of repose 
for myself, nor refuse to contemplate any amount of sorrow. 
The one thing I do positively dread is doing, or, 1 should 
say, having done anything dishonourable. So be assured 
that your letter was wholesome for me, and I don't only 
mean this longer one — the most explicit and complete 
possible — but also the shorter one, in which what gave me 
the most intense pleasure was the statement that my policy 
and action had the approval of Sextus. I am exceedin^y 
obliged to you, of whose affection to myself and keen sense 
of what is right I am well aware.' 

Your longer letter, indeed, relieved not only myself, but 
all my party from painful feelings. So I will follow your 
advice and remain at Formise : I shall thus avoid the scandal 
of a meeting with him outside the city, or, if I see him 
neither here nor there, giving him the impression of his having 
been intentionally avoided by me. As to your advice to 
ask him to allow me to shew the same consideration for 
Pompey, as I have shewn to himself — that you will see 
from the letters of Balbus and Oppius, of whidi I sent you 
copies, I have been doing all the time. I send you also 
Csesar's letter to them, written in quite a sane frame of 
mind, considering the insanity of the whole business. If, 
on the other hand, Ceesar will not make this concession to 
me, I see your opinion is that my rd/e should be that of the 
peacemaker. In this it is not the danger that I fear — for with 
so many hanging over my head, why not settle the matter by 
choodng the most honourable ? — but what I do fear is em- 
barrassing Pompey ; and that be should turn upon me 

' ' The monster Gorgon's petrifying glare. " ' 
For our friend Pompey has set his heart to a surprising 

' These words, is the text stands, must apply lo Atticns. It seems, 
however, much more naCaral that they should refer to Sext. PedncEeus. 

Accoidicgly, editors have endeavoured to fill up Ihe /if »mi in various ways. 
' Odyss. li. 633. fii\ lun fofifiiiTv ttfaX^i' Suyoio ireXiJpeH, 
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degree on imitating Sulla's rdgn. I am not speaking with* 
out book, I assure you. He never made less of a secret of 
anything. " With such a man," you will say, " do you wish 
to be associated?" I follow personal obligation, not the 
cause : as I did in the case fk Milo, and in — but there is 
no need to go into that. "Is not the cause, then, a good 
one ? " Nay, the best : but it will be conducted, remember, 
in the most criminal way. The first plan is to choke off 
the city and Italy by starving them ; the next, to devastate 
the country widi sword and fire, and not to keep their 
hands off the money of the wealthy. But seeing that I fear 
the same from Cskbt's side, without any good to be got 
on Pompey's, I think my better couise is to stay at home, 
and there awidt whatever comes. Yet I hold myself to be 
under so great an obligation to him, that I do not venture 
to incur the charge c^ ingratitude. However, you have 
yourself (iiUy stated what is to be said in defence of that 
course. 

As to the triumph, I quite agree with you : it will not cost 
me a moment's hesitation or a pang to throw it utterly 
aside. I much like your idea Uiat, while I am moving 
about the country, " the moment for sailing " ' may suddenly 
present itself. "IfonIy,"say you, "Pompey shews a resolute 
front enough." He is even more resolute than I thought 
You may pui your faith on him. I promise you that, if he 
wins, he will not leave a tile on any roof in Italy I " You 
his ally, then 7 " Yes, by Hercules, ^;ainst my own judg- 
ment, and against the warnings of all history ; and — not so 
much to help his side, as to avoid seeing what is going on 
here— I am anxious to quit the country. For pray don't 
im^fine that the mad proceedings of the party in Italy will 
be ^idurable or all (rf one kind. I need hardly, however, 
point out to you, that when laws, jurors, law courts, and 
senate are abolished, neither the fortunes of individuals nor 
the revenues of the state will suffice for the licentious de- 
sires, the shameless demands, the extravagances, and the 
necessities of so many men in the lowest depths of poverty. 
Let me depart, therefore, never mind by what kind of 
voyage — that, indeed, shall be as you please — but anyhow 

> i r\Mt wf^vi. See Letter CCCLXXV, p. 354. 
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let me depart For I, at least, shall be able to satisly your 
curioaty on one point, as to what has been done at Brun- 
distum. I am very glad — if one can be glad of anything 
now — to hear that my conduct up to this has the approval 
of the loyalists, and that they are aware of my not liaving 
started. As to Lentulus, I mil make more careful inquiry : 
I have given orders about it to Philotimus, a man of courage 
and even too strong an Optimate. The last thing I have 
to say is. this : supposing you are now at a loss for some- 
thing to write about — for any other subject is out of the 
question, and what more can be found to say on this ? — 
yet, as there is no lack of ability (I mean it, by Heaven !) 
or aifection on your part, which tatter also adds a spur to 
my own intellect, pray maintain your practice of wiitir^ all 
you pos^bly can. I am a little vexed at your not inviting 
me to Epirus ; I shouldn't give much trouble as a guest 1 
But good-bye ; for as you must have your walk and anoint- 
ing, so I must have some sleep. In bet, your letter has 
made sleep possible for me. 



CCCLXII (A IX, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

F0KMI.G, 14 March 

As we were at dinner on the 14th, and after n^^tfall 
indeed, Statins arrived with a short letter from you. You 
ask about L. Torquatus : not only Lucius, but Aulus also, 
has left the country, the latter a good many days ago. You 
mention the sale of prisoners at Reate : I am sorry that the 
seeds of a proscription should be sown in the Sabine dis- 
trict I too had been informed that there were numerous 
senators at Rome. Can you give any reason why they ever 
left town ? In these parts there is a notion — founded on 
conjecture rather than on mess^e or despatch — that Cssar 
will be at FormiK on the isnd of March. I could wish I 
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had Homei'i Minerva here disguised as Mentor, to say to 
her: 



I never had a harder problem to solve. Still I am trying to 
solve it, and I shall not be unprepared as far as is possible 
in a bad business. But look aher your health, for I reckon 
that yestoday was your ague day. 



CCCLXni (A IX, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FotMjx, 17 March 

I RXCKtvxD three letters from you on the i6th of March. 
They were dated on the lath, 13th, and 14th. So I will 
answer each in its order of time. I quite agree with you 
ih thinkii^ Fonime the best of all places for me to stay. I 
also agree with you about the Upper Sea, and I am very 
desirous, as I told you in a previous letter, to discover hovr 
I may without annoying Csesar avoid taking any part what- 
ever in the conduct of public affairs. You praise me for 
saying that I put away the memory of my friend's past and 
his shortcomings. I really do so : nay, I even foiget those 
very injuries inflicted by him upon myself which you 
mention. So much more influence do I choose gratitude 
for kindness to have with me, than resentment for injury. 
Let me act, then, according to your opinion, and summon 
up all my enei^es. The fact is, I am philosophizing all the 
time I am riding about the country, and in the course of 
my expeditions I never cease meditating on my ffteses. But 
some of them are very difficult of solution. As to the 
Optimates, be it as you will: but you know the proverb, 

Lp vptMtwritio/uu 
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"Dionysi^ &t Corinth.'" The son of Titinius is with 
Caesar.* You seem to have a kind of fear that I do not like 
your counsels : the fact, however, is that nothing else gives 
me any pleasure except your advice and your letters. Prayi 
therefore, keep to your word : do not cease writing to me 
whatever occurs to you r you can do me no greater favour. 

I now come to your second. You are quite right to be 
incredulous about the number of Pompey's men. Clodia 
just doubled them in her letter.' It was all a lie also about 
disabling the ships. You praise the consuls : so do I as far 
as their spirit is concerned, but I blame their policy. For by 
their departure the negotiation for peace was rendered im- 
possible, which I for one was meditating. Accordingly, after 
this I sent you back Demetrius's book " On Concord," and 
gave it to Philotimus. Nor have I any doubt left of a 
murderous war impending, which will begin with a famine. 
And yet I am vexed that I am not taking part in such a 
war I A war in which wickedness is certain to attain such 
dimendons, that, whereas it is a crime not to support one's 
parents, our leaders will think themselves entitled to starve 
to death the supreme and holiest of parents— their country I 
And this fear is not with me a matter of conjecture : I have 
heard thek actual words. The whole object of collecting 
this fleet from Alexandria, Colchis, Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, 

' Tlua is generally inteTpreted hj a leference to the story told in 
Title, iii. S 27, of Dionysius the younger, after being expeUed from 
Syiaciue, keeping a ictioo) at Corinth because he could not live without 
some abulule power ; so the Optimates will not leit, Cicero is supposed 
10 argae, till Ihey get power, and then they will persecule me. TTirell 
aod Fuiser think it sumcient to explain il as an exainple of tbe ups and 
dowiu of life. This hardlf seems sufBciemly in point here. I am in- 
clined to dismiss the school- keeping altogether. Plutarch (in his lifeof 
Timoleon}, giving a pretty full account of Dionysius's exile, says nothing 
about it ; but does say that he adopted a life of dissipation and frivolity 
ID Corinth to avert suspicion of intending to recover his power. Cicero 
may mean, " The Optimates may be moderate enough men now, as you 
ssjr ; but wait and see what they will do if they gain power, either by 
Pompey's success, or t^ joining Csesar. " 

* Cicero seems to think that the presence of the younger Titi 
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Le^Ms, Zmyma, Miletus, Cos,' U to intercept the sui^ties 
of Italy and blockade the com-giowing provinces, llien, 
again, in what a state of anger will Fompey come ! and 
espeoally with the veiy men most anxious for his safety, as 
though be had been abandoned by those whom he, in fact, 
abandoned himself. Accordingly, in my state of doubt as 
to what it is right for me to do, my feeling of obligation to 
Pompey becomes a very weighty motive : if that feeling were 
away, it were better in my eyes to perish in my country, than 
to ruin it in the attempt to save it. About the north wind it 
is clearly as you say : I am afraid Epirus may be harassed. 
But what part of Greece do you suppose will not be 
plundered? For Pompey gives out openly, and demon- 
strates to his soldiers, that he Will outdo Cxsu even in bis 
liberality. It is an excellent su^esrion of yours that, when 
I do see Cssar, I should not speak with too much t<deranc^ 
but rather with a grave severity. I clearly ought to do so. 
I am thinking of Arpnum, but not till I have had my meet* 
ing with him ; thus avoiding being absent when be arrives, 
or having to hurry backwards and forwards along a detest- 
ably bad road. I am told, as you say in your tetter, that 
Bibulus has arrived and started back again on the 14th.* 
You were expecting Philotimus, you say in your third letter. 
But he only left me on the 15th. That was why you got my 
letter in reply to yours rather late, though I wrote the 
answer at once. I agree with what you say about Domitius 
— he is at Cosa, and no one knows what his deugn is. Yes, 
that basest, meanest fellow in the world, who says that a 
consular election can be held by a prtetor, is the same as he 
always was in constitutional matters.' So of course that was 

' The fleet which Pompey wu collecting from the Eut, where hEi 
luiae wu itill of the greatest weight. 

* /.<., hu come home from Syria, and gone back to jdo Pompey. 
BibuluE hut the commamil of Pompey's fleet. 

' M. .dniliua Lepi<3us, piKtor this year, coiiEalB.C. 4S, matter of the 
horse to Qraar as aiclator, Pontifex Maximus B.a 44, triunivir B.C. 
43-36, Cicero elsewhere describes him as the "greatest Wealher-cock 
in the world" {ionu vmletittimus) : and his feeUeness was afterwards 
only 100 dearly raanifrated. He wis expelled froai the triumvirate by 
Augnuiu in B.C. 36, aad lived on in obscurity (though still nominally 
Ponllfex Maximus) till B.C. 14- The constllntional point Cicem now 
•uacki bim on wu the doctrine that a prxtor could "create "a consul 
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what Ctesar meant by saying in the letter, of which I sent 
you a copy,* " that he wished to zvail himself of my advice " 
(well, well ! that is a mere generality), " of my popularity " 
(that 's empty flattery — but I suppose he adopts that tone 
with a view to my influencing certain senatorial votes), " of 
my position" (perhaps he means my vote as a consular). 
He finishes up by saying "of my help in every particular." 
I had already b^un to suspect from your letter that this was 
the real meaning of it, or something veiy like it. For it is 
of great importance to him that diere should not be an 
interregnum : and that he secures, if the consuls are 
" created " by the praetor. However, it is on record in our 
augural boolis that, so far from consuls being legally capable 
of being created by a praetor, the prsetois themselves cannot 
be so created, and that there is no precedent for it : that it 
is illegal in case of the consuls, because it is not legal for 
the greater imperivm to be proposed to the people by the 
less ; in case of the praetors, because their names are sub- 
mitted to the people as colleagues of the consuls, to whom 
belongs the greater imperium. Before long he wilt be 
demanding that my vote in the college should be given, and 
he won't be content with Galba, Scevola, Cassius, and 
Antonius : 

"llteii let the wide euth pipe and swallow me t "* 

But you see what a storm is impending. Which of the 
senators have crossed the sea I wul tell you when I know 
for certain. About the corn-supply you are quite right, it 
cannot possibly be managed without a revenue : and you 
have good reason for fearing the clamorous demands of 
Pompey's entourage, and an unnatural war. I should much 
like to see my friend Trebatius, though, as you say, he is in 
despair about everything. Pray urge him to make haste and 
come : for it will be a great convenience to see him before 

— both coniuli bdi^ away, OE»r woald otherwiie be anable to tw 
elected — whereas, the true docirine Ciceio holdi to be that the leu 
m^strate cannot " create" the gieatei. See Letter CCCLXXIl, 
p. 349- 

' Letter CCCLVI, 

' run /■« xiitw ii^tia 'fiuv (liom. //. iv. 183). 
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Oesar's anival.* As to the property at Lanavium, as soon 
as I heard of Phamea's deatii, I conceived the wish — pro- 
vided the constitution was to survive — that some one of my 
friends should buy it, yet I never thought of yon, the 
greatest of my friends. For I knew that you usually wanted 
to know how many years' purchase it was worth, and what 
was the value of the fixtures, and I had seen your digamma* 
not only at Rome, but also at Delos. After all, however, I 
value il^ pretty as it is, at less price than it was valued in 
the consulship of Marcellinus,' when I thought — owing to 
the house I possessed at that time at Antium — that those 
little pleasure-grounds would suit me better, and be less 
expensive, than repairing my Tusculan house. I was then 
willing to give 500 sestertia (about ^£4,000) for them. I 
made an offer through a third person, which he refused, 
when he was putting it up for sale at Antium. But in 
these days I presume all such properties are gone down 
in value, owii^ to the deamess of money. It mil suit me 
exactly, or rather us, if you buy it But don't be put off 
by the late owner's follies : it is really a lovely place. How- 
ever, all such properties appear to me to be now doomed 
to desolation. I have answered your three letters, but am 
expecting others. For up to this dme it is letters from you 
that have kept me going. 
The Liberalia(i7th March). 

1 I.*., to eansalt him on the lef;il qoeslion, and 10 Btreogthen his 
hands in ansvefiog Oesar. 

' No one knows wba.t (his iigamma nmtit. It may be some mark 
used by Atlicus in Ihe ledgers cootainiog an account of pia[>eities on 
which he had lent money ; or it may he that the word is a miiuke for 
hirfiiap\ia, " a schedule," as was long ago ccmjectured. 

' B.C. 56. 
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CCCLXIV (A IX, lo) 

TO ATTICUS {AT ROME) 

FoRHi«, it March 

I HAVS nothing to write about ; for I have heard no newa 
and I answered all your letters yesterday. But as uneasiness 
of mind not only deprives me of sleep, but prevents my 
even keeping anake without extreme pain, I have begun this 
letter to you — I can't tell what about, and I have no subject 
to band — that I may in a manner have a talk with you, the 
one thing which gives me any repose. I think I have been 
a fool from the beginning, and the one thing that torments 
me is that I did not follow Pompey, like any private in the 
ranks, when, in every part of his policy, he was losii^ his 
footing, or rather rushing headlong to ruin. On the 17th of 
January I could see that he was thoroughly frightened. On 
that very day I detected his design. From that moment he 
forfeited my confidence, and never ceased committing one 
blunder after another. Meanwhile, never a line to me ; no 
thought of anything but flight. Need I say more? As in 
love affairs men lose all fancy for women who are dirty, 
stupid, and indelicate, even so, the indecency of his flight 
and mismanagement put me off from my love for him. For 
in no respect was he acting in a way to make it proper for 
me to join his flight Now love again rises : now my r^et 
for him is more than I can bear : now I can get no good out 
of books, literature, or philosophy. So earnestly as I gaie 
across the sea, do I long, like Plato's bird, to fly away. I 
am beii^ punished, indeed I am, for my rashness. Yet 
what did that rashness amount to ? What have I done with- 
out the most anxious consideration ? If his only object had 
been flight, I could have fled with the utmost pleasure, but 
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it was the nature of the war, beyond measure sanguinary and 
widespread, the future of which men do not yet realize, 
that I shrank from with horror. What threats to the towns, to 
individual loyalists personalty, to everybody, in fact,whostayed 
in Rome 1 How o^en did I hear " Sulla could do it, why not 
I ?" For myself I was haunted with the reflexions : it was un- 
righteous of Tarquinius to stir up Porsena and Octavius Mami- 
lius against his country ; impious in Coriolanus to seek aid 
from the Volsci ; righteous in Themistocles to prefer death ; 
Hippias, 900 <rf Pisistratus, who fell in the battle of Marathon 
bearing anus against his country, was criminal But it may 
be said that Sulla, Marius, and Cinna had right on their 
side : rather I should perhaps admit that they bad a technical 
justification ; yet what could be more cruel and bloody than 
their use of victory? It was the nature of the war that I 
shrank from, and the more so because I saw that even 
bloodier work was being imagined and prepared. I — whom 
some called the preserver of this city, some its parent — I to 
bring Ag£unst it armies of the Getae, Armenians, and Colchians ! 
I to inflict famine on my fellow citizens, devastation upon 
Italy 1 Caesar, to begin with, I r^ected was mortal, and in 
the next place might also come U> an end in many ways : but 
the city and our people I thought ought to be preserved, as 
far as in us lay, for ever : and, after idl, I pleased myself by 
hopii^ that some accommodation would be reached rather 
than the one of these m«i commit such a crime, or the 
other such an abomination. The matter is now wholly, 
changed, and so are my feelings. The sun, as you said in 
one of yova letters, seems to me to have disappeared from 
the universe. As in the case of a sick man one says, " While 
there is life there is hope," so, as long as Fompey was in 
Italy, I did not cease to hope. It is the present situatiorif^ 
the present, I say, that has baffled my calculations. And tcT 
confess the truth, my i^^ now after my long day's labour 
sloping towards an evening of repose, has rdaxed my 
energies by suggesting the charms of &mily life. But now, 
however dangerous the experiment of attempting to fly 
hence, that experiment shall at least be made. I ought, 
perhaps, to have done so before. But the considerations I 
have mentioned held me back, and above all things your 
influence For when I got to this point in my \eXta, I un- 
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rolled the volume of your letters, which I keep under seal 
and preserve with the greatest care. Now there were in the 
'letter dated by you the sist of January the following ex- 
pression : " But let us first see what Gnscus is about, and in 
what direction his plans are drifting. Now, if he doa 
abandon Italy, he wiU be acting certainly improperly, and, 
in my opinion, unwisely too. But it will be time enough, when 
he does that, to make a change in our policy." This you 
write on the fourth day after our quitting the dty. Next on 
the 33Td of January : " May our friend Gnaeus only not 
abandon Italy, as he has unwisely done Rome I " On the 
same day you write a second Letter, in which you answer my 
application for advice in the plainest terms. This is whu 
you say : " To come to the point on which you ask my 
opink>n. If Gnanis quits Italy, I think you should return to 
the dty : for what liniit can diere be to such a trip abroad 
as that ? " This is what I could not ^t over : and I now 
see that attached to a most humiliating flight, which you 
euphemistiadly call a " trip at»oad," is an uidimited war. 
Then fallows your prophecy of the 35th of January : " If 
Pompey remains in Italy, and no terms are come to, I 
think there will be an unusually long war : but if he abandons 
Italy, I think that there awaits us in the future a really 
' tmcdess ' war." It is in such a war, then, that I am forced 
to be an abetttw — one that is both tniceless and with fellow 
citizens. Again, on the 7th of February, when you had heard 
more particulars of Pompey's designs, you end a certiun 
letter thus ; " For my part, if Pompey quits Italy, I should 
not advise your doing the same. For you will be running 
a very great risk and be doing no good to the Republic, to 
which you may be of some service hereafter ^ you remain." 
What patriot or statesman would not such advice, backed by 
the wdght of wisdom and friendship, have moved ? Next, 
on the -nth of February, you again answer my request for 
advice thus : " You ask me whether I advise fhght, or defend 
delay, and consider it the better course: for the present, 
indeed, my opinion is that a sudden departure and hurried 
start would be, both for yourself and Gnseu^ useless and 
dangerous, and I think it better that you should be separate 
and each on his own watch-tower. But, on my honour, 1 
think it disgracefiil for us to be thinking tA flight 1 " This 
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" disgnu:dul " measure our friend Gneus had ccHitemplated 
two yean ago : for so long a time past has his mind been set 
on playing the Sulla and indulging in proscriptions. Then, 
as I think, after you had written to me again in somewhat 
more general terms, and I had taken certain expressions of 
yours as advising me to leave Italy, you warmly disavow any 
luch meaning on the 19th of February. " I certainly have 
not indicated in any letter of mine tha^ if Gnseus quits Italy, 
you should do so with him : or, if I did so express myself, I 
was, I don't say inconsistent, but mad." In another passage 
of the same letter you say : " Nothing ia left for turn bnjt 
flight, in which I do not think, and never have thought, that 
you should share." This whole question again you discuss 
in greater detail in a letter of the aand of February : " It 
M. Lepidus and L. Volcatius stay, I think you should stay 
also: with the understanding, however, that, if Pompey 
survives and makes a stand anywhere, you should leave this 
infimo, and be more content to be beaten in the contest 
alwig with him, than reign with Csesar in the sink of in- 
iquity which will evidently prevail here." You adduce many 
arguments to support this opinion. Then at the end you 
say : " What if Lepidus and Volcatius depart ? In that case 
I doubt. So I think you must acquiesce in whatever 
happens and whatever you have done." If you had felt 
doubt before, you have now, at any rate, no hesitation, since 
those two are still in Italy. A^n, when the flight had 
become an accomplished foct, on the 95th of February : 
" Meanwhile, I feet no doubt you had better remain at 
Formin. That will be the most suitable place for waitii^; 
to see what turns up." On the ist <rf March, when Pompey 
had been four days at Brundisium 1 " We shall be able to 
deliberate then no longer, it is true, with quite free hands, 
but certainly less fatally committed than if yon had taken 
the great plunge in bis company." Then on the 4th of 
March, though writing briefiy, because it was the eve of your 
attack of ague, you yet use this expression : " I will write at 
greater length to-moirow; however, speaking generally, I 
will say this — that I do not repent my advice as to your 
staying, and though with great anxiety, yet, because I think 
it involves less evil than your starting would do, I abide by 
my opinion and rejoice tiiat you have stayed." Moreover, 
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when I was now in great pain, and was fearing that I had been 
guilty of a base act, on the 5th of March you say : " After 
all, I am not sorry that you are not with Pompey. Here- 
iifter, if it turns out to be necessary, there will be no difficulty : 
and at whatever time it takes place, it will be welcome to 
him. But I speak on the understanding that, if Ceesar goes 
on as he has begun, and acts with sincerity, moderation, and 
wisdom, I shall have thoroughly to reconsider the position, 
and to look with greater care into what is for our advantage to 
do," On the 9th of March you say that our friend Peduceeus 
also approves of my having kept quiet ; and his opinion has 
great weight with me. From these expressions in your 
letters I console myself with the belief that as yet I have 
done no wrong. Only pray justify your advice. There is 
no need to do so as far as I am concerned, but I want 
others to be in the same boat as myself If I have done 
nothing wrong in the past, I will maintain the same blame- 
lessness in the future. Only pray continue your exhorta- 
tions in that direction, and assist me by communicating your 
thoughts. Nothing has as yet been heard here about Cassar's 
return. For mysdf, I have got thus much good by writing 
this letter : I have read throi^h all yours,- and have foimd 
repose in that. 



CCCLXV (A IX, II a) 

TO C^SAR (IN APULIA) 

FoRMix, ig-3o March 

On reading your letter, handed to me by our friend Furnius, 
in which you ask me to come to the city walls, I was not 
so much surprised at your wishing " to avail yourself of my 
advice and position," but what you meant by speaking of 
my "influence and assistance" I did aak myself. My 
thoughts, however, were so far dominated by my hope, that 
I was induced to think that you wished to consult for the 
tranquillity, peace, and harmony of our fellow citizens : and 
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for a policy ot that kiiid I regarded both my natural dis- 
position and my puUic character as sufficiently well adapted. 
If tbia is the case, and if you are at all anxious to preserve 
our common friend Pompey, and to reconcile blm to your- 
self and the Republic, you wUI assuredly find no one better 
calctdated than myself for supporting such measures. For, 
as soon as (qiportunity offered, I pleaded for peace both to 
him and the senate; nor since the commencement of 
hostilities have I taken any part whatever in the war ; and I 
have held the opinion that by that war you are being wronged, 
in that men who were hostile to and jealous of you were 
striving to prevent your enjoying an office granted you by 
the &tvour of the Roman people. But as at that period I 
was not only personally a supjporter of your rights, but also 
advised everybody else to assist yoo, so at the [mesent 
moment I am strongly moved by consideration for the 
position of Pompey. It is now a good number of years 
ago since I picked out You two as the special objects of 
my poUttcal devotion, and — as you still are — of my warm 
personal affection. Wherefore I ask you, or rather entreat 
you, and appeal to you with every form of prayer, that in the 
midst of your very great pfe<^<^cupations you would yet spare 
somepart of your time to reflect how by your kindness I may 
be eiubled to do what goodness and gratitude, and, in point 
of fact, natural affection demand, by remembering the ex- 
treme obligation under which I stand. If these considera- 
tions only a£GBCted myself^ I should yet have hoped to secure 
your assent ; but, in my opinion, it concerns both your own 
honour and the public interest that I — a friend to peace and 
to you both — should, as far as you are concerned, be main- 
tained in a position best calculated to promote harmony 
between you and among our fellow citizens. 

Though I have thanked you before in regard to Lentulus,* 

' Cicero is vans Unguage which he had reason to know was such *i 
Cieur had hinudf used to L- Ciesar at Aiiminum — detttuse si, quod P. 
R. btntfidam per contumeiiam at inimias exterquentw (Ces. B. C, 
t. 9}. It is tather a pitiful >ctenpl to " sit on the hedge," considering 
wbat his real sentiments were. 

' P. CoraeTius Lentnlus Spinther, consul B.C. 57, to whom we have 
bad man; lettecs addressed white he wu in Cilidtu He had fallen into 
the hands of Cksoi at Corfinioai, and had been diuaissed anhaimed. 
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for saving the man who saved me, yet after reading a letter 
from'him, in which be speaks with the utmost gratitude of 
your generous treatment and kindness to him, I felt that 
the safety you gave him was given to me also : and if you 
perceive my gratitude in his case, pray take means to allow 
me to shew the same in the case of Pompey. 



CCCLXVI (A IX, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

F0RMI.E, 30 March 

Do you know that our friend Lentulus is at Puteo^? Hav- 
ing been told this by a passer-by, who said that he had 
recognized him on the Appia upon his partly drawing the 
cuitain of his sedan, though it was in itself probable, I yet 
sent some servants to Pateoli to inquire and take him a 
letter. He was discovered with some difficulty, as he was 
keeping himself concealed in his villa, and he sent me back 
an answer containing wonderful expressions of gratitude to 
Csesar ; but as to his own plans he said that he had given 
C. Oecius a message for me. I am expecting him to-day, 
that is, the aoth of March. Matius ' also came to see me 
on the Quinquatrus (19th of March), a man, by Heiculeii, 
as he seemed to me, of moderate and sensible views. Cer- 
tainly he has always been r^arded as a promoter of peace. 
How strongly he appeared to me to disapprove what is 
going on in Italy 1 How fearful of that uifi»yto, as you call it I 
In the course of a long conversation I shewed him Ciesar's 
letter to me, the one of which I have sent you a copy before, 
and asked him to explain the sentence in it — " he mshed to 
avail himself of my advice, influence, position, and help in 
all ways." He replied that he had no doubt that he wanted 

' C. MitioB, of whom we di>U hear moch wore, wu a friend of 
Trebatius, and a strong Ca«»ri«n. He tiuvived Uw Civil y/u and 
became a fiieBd of Octavian. 
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my hdp and my influence (or effecting a padficalioii. I 
only wuh I could effect and carry tiirou^ some politic 
more in the present distressing circumstances of the state ! 
For his part, M^us felt confident that that was Cassai's 
feeling, eukI promised that he would promote it. However, 
on the day previous Crassipes had been with me, who said 
that he had quitted Bnindisium on the 6tb of March and had 
left Pompey there : and the same news was brought also by 
those who quitted that place on the Stb. They one and all, 
even Crassipes — who is a sensible enough man to take note 
of what was gmng on — tell the same story of threatening 
speeches, alienation from the Optimates, hostility to the 
municipal towns, undisguised proscriptions^ — Sullas pure and 
umple. What things Lucceius says, and the whole posse of 
Greeks, and Theophanes at their head ! And yet there b 
no hope of safety except in them : and I am keejHng my 
mind on the watch, and passing sleepless nights, and yearn- 
ing to be with men exactly the opposite of myself, in order 
to escape the abominations going on herel For there — 
what crime do you suppose Scipio, Faustus, IJbo will stick 
at, whose creditors are said to be actually arranging to sell 
them up ? What do you suppose they are likely to do to 
the dtizens, if they turn out the winning side ? ' Moreover, 
what a poltroon our Gnxus is ! They tell me he is thinking 
of Egypt, Arabia Felix, and Mesopotamia, and has now quite 
abandoned Spain. The reports are outrageous, but they 
may possibly be untrue : yet at best all is lost here, and far 
from safe there. I am banning to pine for a letter from 
you. Since our flight there has never been so long a break 
in them. I send you a copy of my letter to Oesai,* by which 
I think I shall do some good. 

' Q. CsKilms Scipio, Fompey's father-in-law, wax deephr in debt, Mid 
OesoT decla.re9 thai to have been his motive for wishing fcs a civil war 
(Cxs. B. C. i. 4) ; L. Cornelius Sulla Faustus was the son of the dictator 
Sulla; and L. Scnbonius Libo's daughter was mairied to Sext. Fompeins. 
Fbusius had been a ricb man, but had probably squandered his wealth. 
We hear of Libo arteiwards as owing Cicero money, but u likely to 

■ The previous letter, p. 337. 
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CCCLXVII (A IX. 12) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi£, 30 March 

I HAD just read your letter on the 30th, when a packet was 
brought me from Lepta sa3dng that Fompey had been com- 
pletely invested, that even the channels of the harbour were 
blocked up with vessels. Upon my honour, tesws prevent my 
thinking of or writing the rest I send you a copy. What 
wretches we have been ! Why did we not follow his fortunes 
to the end ? Oh, here 's the same news from Matius and Tre- 
batius,who have been met by Caesar's letter-bearers at Min- 
turn^ I feel so wracked with misery that I long for an end 
like that of Mucius.' Yet how honourable, how clear is your 
advice, how thoroughly thought out, in regard to my journey 
by land as well as by sea, and my meeting and conversation 
with Caesar ! There is honour and caution alike in every 
word. Your invitation to Epirus, too, how kindly, how 
courteous, how brotherly it is ! I am surprised at Dionysius, 
who has been treated with greater honour in my family than 
Pansetius was in Sdpio's : yet my unfortunate position has 
been regarded by him with the foulest contempt. I detest 
the fellow, and always shall. I only wish I could be even 
with him I But his own character will be his punishment. 
Yes, pray, now of all times turn over in your mind what I 
ought to do. An army of the Roman people is actually 
surroundii^ Gnseus Fompeius : it has inclosed him with 
foss and palisade ; it is preventing his escape. Are we 
alive? Is our city still intact? Are the preetors presiding 
in the courts, the sediles making preparations for their games, 
the Optimates entering their investments, I myself sitting 
quietly looking on ? Am I to make an effort to reach Pompey 
like a madman ? Am 1 to appeal to the loyalty of the muni- 
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dpal towns? The loyalists won't follow me, the careless 
will laugh me to scorn, the revolutionists — especially now 
that they are successful and fully armed — ^wjll use main force 
to me. What is your opkiton, then ? Have you any advice 
to give as to how to put an end to this most wretched state 
(tf existence? It is now that I feel the pang, the torture — 
now that some one is found to think me either wise or lucky 
for not having gone. My feeling is the reverse. For while 
I was never willing to be the partner of his victory, I should 
have preferred having been associated with his disaster. 
Why, then, should I now appeal to your letter, to your wis- 
dom, or your kindness ? It is all over. Nothing can help 
me now : for I have now nothing even to wish for, except to 
be set free by some merciful stroke of the enemy. 



CCCLXVIII (A IX, 13) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FORMIC, 3$ Makch 

" Tis no true trie " ' — as I ttnnk— that about the ships.* 
For in that case what would have been the meaning of 
Dolabella's words in his letter, dated from Brundisium on 
the 13th of Mardi, when he mentioned it as a success on 
the part of Csesar that Pooipey was in full retreat, and was 
going to sail with the first 4voarable wind ? This is quite 
inconsistent with those letters, of which I have already sent 
you copies. Here, indeed, they talk oT nothing but disaster. 
But we have no more recent authoiity, and of this particular 
fact no better one, than Dolabella. 

I have received your letter of the aand of March, in which 
you propose to postpone all plans till we know what has 
happened. Of course that is quite right : and meanwhile it 

I pte in' Jrvfioc Ao]W£, the Gist words of the palinode of Stesichorat 
on Helen. 

' Perhaps the blocking up of the harbour of Brandisium, »hich we 
know from Czsar {£. C. i. 26, a;) was not completed ; of the news on 
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is impossible not merely to settle, but even to consider any 
plan. However, this letter of Dolabella's inclines me to 
recur to my original ideas. For on the day before the 
Quinquatrus (i8th of March) the weather was splendid, and 
I suppose he has taken advantage of it That prids of your 
advice was not made by me by way of reproach to you, but 
rather to console myself. For the evils of the time were 
not causing me so much vexation, as the idea of my having 
done wrong and acted rashly. I have now got tid of that 
idea, since my actions and plans coincide with your sugges- 
tions. You remark in your letter that it is rather my avowal 
of Fompey's services, than the actual amount of them, that 
makes me seem to be under an obligation to him. That is 
true : I have always magnified them, and the more so that 
I might prevent his thinking that I remembered bis earlier 
conduct However much I might remember this, I should 
yet be bound to follow the example he set at that time.' 
He gave me no aid when he might have done -bo. True : 
but afterwards he was my friend, and a verr warm one, I 
don't at all know why. Therefore I too will be his friend. 
Nay, more, there is this analc^ in our two cases, that we 
have been betrayed by the same people. But oh, that it 
had been in my power to render him as important a ser- 
vice, as he was able to render me ! After all, I am exceed- 
ingly grateful for what he did ; yet, at the present moment, 
I neither know how to help him, nor, if I could, should I 
think I ought to assist him while preparing to engage on 
such an execrable war. Only I don't wish to hurt his feelings 
by remaining here, I should neither have the resolution, 
by Hercules ! to watch the events, which you can even now 
foresee in imagination, nor to t^e part in those unhappy 
measures. But I was all the slower to depart, from the 
difficulty of im^ning a voluntary departure when there 
is no hope of a return. For I see that Cxsar is so well 
equipped with infantry, cavalry, fleets, and Gallic auxiliaries. 
About these last I suppose Matius was talking big, but he 
certunly said that 10,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry pro- 
mised their services at their own expense for ten years. 






In aapporting Ciceto't reciUI, though he had failed tit pieveot hi« 
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gmnt this to \>t gasanmade. He certainly has great forces, 
and be will not merely have the revenue of Italy, but the 
property of the citizens. Add to this the man's own self- 
confidence and the weakness of the loyalists, who, in feet, 
because they think Pompey deservedly enraged with them, 
have, as you expressed it, become disgusted with the game. 
Yes, but I could have wished that you had indicated who 
these Toesi were^ The fact is that Csesar, because he has 
done much less than he threatened, is regarded with affec- 
tion;* while in every direction those who loved Pompey 
now cease to do so. The municipal towns, in fact, and 
the Romans living in the country fear Pompey, and are 
still attached to Cxsar. Accordingly, the lattet is so well 
prepared that, even if he proves unable to win a'victory, I 
y^ cannot see how he can be beaten himself. For myself, 
I am not so much afraid of Oesar's sorcery, as of his power 
of compulsion. *' For the requests of tyrants," as Plato says, 
"you know, partake of the nature of commands."' 

I see yOu don't like a place of residence for me without 
a port. Neither do I : but the fact is I have there both a 
means of concealment and a trusty band of followers. If I 
could have had the same at finindisium, I should have pre- 
ferred it. But concealment is impossible there. However, as 
you say, when we know I I am not very careful to excuse my- 
self to the loyidists. For what dinners they are giving and 
attending, according to Sextus's letter to me ! How splendid, 
how early I * But let them be as loyalist as they please, they 
are not more 10 than we are. I should have cared more for 
tiwir opinion, if they had shewn more courage. 

I was wroi^ about Phamea's estate at Lanuvium. I was 
dreamily of one near Troja.* I wanted it for Quintus ; 
but it is too dear. I should, however, have liked to buy 

' Readily jn/ (f u/£ — amatttr. The alteration to sedtt istt and iu 
expluution hy Boot as refening to Domitius appear to me to be veiy 
baish. Dotnitiiu was not being by any means inactive at the dme, and 
there is no special reason for referring to him here. It is true that 
BMOlur is not in the MSS., but its introduction (by Gnerins) seems to 
nte a simpler and better way of emettding the text. 

» Plato, Ef. TiL 

' That is, b^inning early in the afternoon, a sign of idleness and 
ItHuiy [pre Mur. g 13^ See p. 311. 

* Appaiently the name of some pioperty near Antiam. 
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that one, if I had seen any prospect of enjoying it. What 
frightful news we are reading every day you will under- 
stand from the small roll inclosed in this packet. Our 
friend Lentulus is at Puteoli, distracted with doubt, he too, 
as Caseins tells me, as to what to do. He is in terror of 4 
contretemps like that at Coriinium.' He thinks that he had 
done his duty to Fompey, and is affected by Cxsar's mag- 
nanimous treatment, but still more, after all, by the outlook 
in the future. 



CCCLXIX Xa IX, 13 a) 

BALBUS TO CICERO (AT FORMIC) 

Rome, 10 March 

C^SAR has sent me a very short note, of which I append a 
copy. From the shortness of the letter you will be able to 
gather that he is much occupied, or he would not have 
written so briefly on so important a subject. If I get any 
farther intelligence I will at once write you word. 

" Cksar to Opfius and Corneuus. 
" On the 9th of March I reached Brundisium. I have 
pitched my camp under the walls. Pompey is at Brun- 
disium. He sent Numerius Magius to me to negotiate for 
peace.* I answered as I thought right I wished you to 

> When Dconitius and hii umy had had lo Enirender to Cscsar; P. 

Lentulus Spinther was among the senatois who were included in the 
nirrender and were difimissed unhanned by CEesar (Ocs. B, C. L 33). 

' Numerius Magius was Pam.'pcft prafititis fabntm. According to 
Oesai {B. C. i. 34.26, see p. 303), he fell into Ciesai's hands during his 
inarch on Bnindisium, and was sent b; him with a message to Pompey, 
but did not letum viih any answer, dcsor then sent Caninius Rutilios 
to endeavour to induce Pompey to have a personal conference. In the 
Comtmntarits Cscsar may, from * lapse of memory, have conliised 
matters. Still, it looks as though in the commenlai; he meant to 
justify himself. He has represented the proposals for peace at cmanat- 
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know thif at once. Aaaooaaalweemnjpnxptctofsoctxat 
in comity to tenns, I wiD at ooce tofonn joa of h." 

Yoo can inoffne, my dear Quro, my state of tortnring 
anxiety, after having again conceived some bope of peaces 
lect any ciicunutance should fxevent their comii^ to terms. 
For I earnestly wish it, which is all I can do at diis disttnoe. 
If I were only there; I m^t peiiiaps possiUy seem of some 
use in the matter; as it i^ I am wracked with anxious 



CCCLXX (A XI, 13, §8) 

TO ATriCUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHtf, 34 March 

Cak you endure ttris ? It is a lamenuble business altogether, 
but nothing can be more lamentable than this : Pompey has 
tent N. Magius to negotiate a peace^ and yet is being 
besi^ed. I could not have believed i^ but I have a letter 
from Balbus, of which I inclose a copy. Read it, I beg of 
you, and especially the last clause of the excellent Balbus 
himself, to whom our Gnscus presented a ute for a suburban 
villa, and whom he often preferred, did he not ? to everyone 
of us ! Accordingly, the poor man is in a state of painful 
anxiety. But to save you the trouble of reading the same 
thing twice, I refer you to the letter itself. Hope of peace, 
however, I have none. Dolabella in his letter dated the 
1 5th of March breathes nothing but war. Let us stick, then, 
to the same resolution, fonned in sorrow and despair, since 
nothing can be more lamentable than this. 

Ing ftom bimseir, wheteat the letter (ben-i that they catoe from Poicpey. 
It nwy, however, be that when Magius is said 10 have been itefireuiHt 
«c HtHtn he wu really on hii way with a message Icoid Pompey. 
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CCCLXXI (A IX, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHi^ 35 March 

I HAD sent you, on the 24th of March, ft copy of a letter 
from Balbus to me and of Oesar's to him. Lo and behold, 
on the same day I receive a letter from Q. Pedius, from 
Capua, telling me that Csesar had written to him on the 
14th of March in the follovring words: "Pompey keeps 
himsdf in the town. Our camp is at the gates. We are 
attempting a difficult operation, and one which will occupy 
many days, owing to the depth of the sea ; but nevertheless 
it is the best thing for us to da We are throwing out moles 
from both headlands at the mouth of the harbour, in order 
to compel Pompey to take the forces he has at Brundisium 
across as soon as possible, or to prevent his getting out at 
all." ' 

Where is the peace, as to which Balbus said that be was 
in a state of anxiety ? Could there be anything more vin- 
dictive, more ruthless 7 Moreover, a certain person told me 
on good authority that Oesar gives out that he is avenging 
Cn. Carbo, M. Brutus,' and all those on whom Sulla, with 
Pompey's assistance, had wreaked his cruelty; that Curio 
was doing nothing imder his leadership which Pompey had 
not done under Sulla's; that he was seeking the restoration 

' Csesar occupied nine days in ihis work, which was only half com- 
pleted ihen. He did not really expect to he able thoroughly to block 
the harbour. His object was to triehten Pompey into leaving ICal^, 
thus leaving him free to CDter Rome himself and secure his position id 
the West Ecnerally [S. C. i. as-28). 

* Carbo was put to death by Pompey in B.C. 82 or the b^oning of 
B.C. Si at Cocsyia. There were two men najneij M. Brutus who owed 
their death to Pompey, the former a partisan of Carbo, who committed 
suicide off Lilybseum rather than fall into Pompey's bands ; the other, 
the father of the (yrannicide, whom Pompey put to death at Kegium 
B.C. 77 during the troubles caused by Lcpidus, he having surrendered, 
it ia auA, on promise of iui life. 
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of thoK whose exile had not been inflicted upon them bf 
earlier laws, while Pompey had restored men who had been 
traitors to their country ; that he complained of the violence 
used to secure Mtlo's enle, but that, nevertheless, he would 
barm no one unless he appeared in array against him. 

This is the story told t^ a certain Ba^ius, who left Curio 
on the 13th, a man who is not without some sense, but yet 
not capable of inventing this out of bis own head. I am 
quite at a loss what to do. From Brundisium, indeed, I 
suppose Pompey bas already started. Whatever has bai>- 
pened, we shall know in two 6a.ys. I haven't a line from you, 
not even by Antcros. No wonder : for what is there for us 
to write about ? Nevertheless, I don't omit a single day, 

P.S. — After this letter was written, I got a letter from 
Lepta before daybreak dated from Capua on the T5th of 
March. Pompey has embarked from Brundisium, but Caesar 
will be at Capua on the 26th of March. 



CCCLXXII (A IX, 15) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRHi^ 15 March 

An^R I had despatched the letter informing you that 
Cccsar would be at Capua on the 26th, I received one from 
Capua saying that he would be in Curio's Alban villa on the 
aSdt.* When I have seen him I shall go to Arpinum. If 
he ^ants me the indulgence I ask for, I shall avail myself 
of his terms : if not, I shall take my own line without con- 
sulting anyone but myself.* Cfesar, as he has informed me, 
has stationed a legion at Brundisium, Tarentum, and 

' Meun. l^nell and Puisei adoot a conjecture of Madvig'a, it JUe 
ttpiamini/Ua in Aliana, etc, whidi will mean ; a letter 'informing me 
" that I can have an interview with Oeaar either here or in Curio's 
Alban villa." 

' /.(., leave to abseat himaelf from the senate, and to take rkeitbet 

' lit. " I ihalt ask and obtain tomethiog from tnytelt" He means. 
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Sipontum respectively. He appears to roe to be closing up 
exits by sea, and yet himself to have his eyes on Greece 
rather than on Spain. But these considerations are still 
remote. For the present I am at once excited by the idea 
of meeting him (and that is now close at hand), and alarmed 
as to his first political steps. For he will, I presume, want 
a decree of the senate, and also a decree of the augurs : we 
shall be hurried off to Rome or molested, if we hold aloof, 
with a view of either the praetor holding an election of con- 
suls or naming a dictator, neither of which is constitutional.' 
Although, if Sulla was able to secure being named dictator 
by an interrex, why should he not be able to do so ? I see 
no way out of it, except either meeting the fate of Q. Mucius 
from the one, or of L. Scipio* from the other. By the time 
you read this, I shall perhaps have bad my interview with 
him. "Endure! still worse a fate"* — no, not even my own 
old misfortune I In that case there was a hope of a speedy 
return, there was universal remonstrance. In the present 
instance I am eager to quit the country, with what hope of 
return I cannot ever conceive. Again, not only is there no 
remonstrance on the part of townsmen and countr>'folk, but, 
on the contrary, they are actually afraid of Pompey as blood- 
thirsty and enraged. Nevertheless, nothing makes me more 
wretched than to have stayed here, and there is nothing that 
I more earnestly desire than to fly away, not so much to 
share in a war as in a flight But you were for putting off 
all plans until such time as we knew what had happened at 
Brundisium. Well, we now know ; but we are as undecided 
as ever. For I can scarcely hope that he will grant me this 
indulgence ; although I have many fair pleas for obtaining 
it. However, I will at once send you a verbatim report of 
everything he says to me and I to him. Fray strive with 
all the affection you have for me to assist me by your caution 
and wisdom. Caesar is traveUing hither at such a pace, that 
I am unable to have an interview even with Titus Rebilus, 

anparentt]', that he will go to Pompef , but he doesn't want to My so 

' See pp. 330-331. 

' Who was proscribed by Snlla. For ScanoU see p. z8z. 
' Homer, Oilysi. xx. 18 : rirXoft Hi, tpaiiti, «i tvuTtnw JXXd wor' 
IrXitt'. " Endure, oh heurt I Kill worse bast borne before." 
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as I had settled upon doing. I have to conduct the whol« 
businesB without preparation. Yet, as the hero in the Odyssef 
•ays: 

"Some my own hemrt, aDdiome wDl God nggeff."' 
Whatever I do you shall know promptly. The demands of 
Oesai sent to Pompey and the consub, for which you ask, I 
do not possess : nor did Lucius Oesar bring them in writing.' 
I sent you at the time an account from which you might 
gather what the demands were. Phihppus is at Naples, 
Lentulus at PuteolL As to Domitius, continue your in- 
quiries as to where he is, and what he contemplates doing. 

You say that I have written more bitterly about Dionysius 
than suits my character. See what an old-fashioned man 
I am I I thought, upon my honour, that you would be 
annoyed at this affair more than I was myselt For, besides 
the fiwa that I think you ought to be moved by an injury 
done me by anyone, this man has also in a certain sense 
outraged yourself in having behaved badly to me. But 
what account you should take of this it is for you to judge. 
However, in this matter I don't wish to lay any burden upon 
you. For my part, I always thought him half cracked, now 
I think him a scoundrel and a good-for-nothing besides: 
and yet, after all, not a worse enemy to me than to himself 
What you said to Philargyrus was quite right : you certainly 
have a clear and good case in proving that I had beer, 
abandoned rather than had abandoned. When I had 
already despatched my letter on the 35th, the servants 
whom I had sent with Matius and Trebatius brought me 
a letter, of which this is a copy : 

"Matius and Trebatiiis to Cicero Imperator. 

** After leaving Capua we beard, while on the road, that 

Pompey, with all the forces he had, started from Brundisium 

* U«ntor (or, ntlier, Athene in the gniie of Mentoi), Odfsi. in. 37. 

TijXf/uix' dXXa /liv ovrJc jvi A^urt B^vt miqitoc 
£Oui li mi Jai/iw vKo^tiaau 

• The text of this passage is hoptlestly cornipt. I heve taken tenla- 
tively Schuti's readicg, ntqut descripta tOtvlit ilia Ludui. The refer- 
ence U thus to (he proposals sent in January bjr Csesar to the consalE 
and Pompey hy L. Oesu and the pisetor BoMiUK (Oet. £■ C. i 9-10 ( 
Lelt« CCOUV, p. as?). 
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on the 15th of March: that Cesar next day entered the 
town, made a speech, hurried thence for Rome, intending 
to be at the city before the ist of April and to remain there 
a few days, and then to start for Spain. We thought it the 
proper thing to do, since we were assured of Caesar's approach, 
to send your servants back to you, that you might be informed 
of it as early as possible. We do not forget your charges, 
and we will carry them out as circumstances shall demand. 
Trebatius is making great exertions to reach you before 
Caesar. After this letter had been written we received 
ddings that Oesar would stop at fieneventum on the 15th 
of March, at Capua on the 36th, at Sinuessa od the ajih. 
We think you may depend on this." 



cccLXXin (A ix, 16) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Formic, a6 March 

TnotiGR I have nothing to write to you about, yet I send 
you this that 1 may not omit a single day. On the 37th it 
is announced that Oesar will stop at Sinuessa. I reodved 
a letter from him on the 26th, in which he now talks of 
looking forward to my "resources," not my "aid,"' as in 
his former letter. I had written to compliment him on the 
moderation of his conduct at Corfinium, and he answered 
me as follows: 

"CesAR Imperator to Cicero Impkcator. 

"You judge me quite accuratdy^ — for my character is 

well known to you — when you say that nothing is more 

remote from my disposition than cruelty. For myself, as I 

, take great delight in this policy for its own sake, so your 

approval of my action gives me a triumphant feeling of glad- 
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ness. Nor am I shaken t^ the fact that thos^ who were 
allowed to go free by me, are said to have departed with 
the intention of renewing the war against me : for there is 
nothing I Uke beUer than that I should be what 1 am, they 
what they are. I should be much obliged if you would 
meet me at the city, that I may, as ever, avail myself in all 
matters of your counsels and resources. Let me assure you 
that nothing gives me more pleasure than the presence of 
your son-in-law Dolabella. This additional favour I shall 
owe to him : ' for it will be impossible for him to act other- 
wise, consideTing his great kindness, hii feeUnf^ and bis 
cordial goodwill towards myself." 



CCCLXXIV (A IX, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

FoRMi^ a^ March 

I AM eicpecting Trebatius on the 37th, the day I write this 
letter. From his report and the letter from Matius I shall 
consider what line to take in my conversation with Caesar. 
What an unfortunate crisis I I feel no doubt that he will 
urge me to come to the city. For he ordered a notice to 
be put up at Formis, among other places, that he desired a 
full meeting of the senate on the 1st Well, then, ought I 
to r^se him ? But why anticipate ? I will write you word 
at once of all that occurs. I will judge from what be says 
whether 1 am to go to Arpinum or elsewhere. 1 want to 
give my son bis toga virilis. I think of doing it there. 
Pray consider what should be my next step, for troubles 
have made me stupid. I should like to know from Curius 
whether you have received any news of Tiro. For to me 
Tiro has himself written in such a tone as to alarm me 
about his health. Those, too, who come from those parts 
report that he is in a critical condition. This anxiety, in the 



' 1.1,, Citetu'i presence at Rome. 
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midst of my other great ones, gives me muA onetsiness : 
for in my present posititHi his services, u well as his fid^ty, 
would have been m peat advantage. 



CCCLXXV (A IX, €8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

ARPiHtJM. 39 March 

I roLLOWBD your advice in both particulars : for I spoke in 
such a muiner as lather to gun his respect than hts thankj^ 
and I stuclc to the resolution of not going to Rome. I fomid 
myself mistaken in one respect — in ttiiidcing that he would 
be easily satisfied. I never saw anything less so. He kept 
lemarking that he was condemned by my decision, that the 
rest would be the slower to come, if I did not do so. I re- 
markol that their case was unlike mine. After much dis- 
cussion he said, ** Come, then, and discuss the question of 
peace." " At my own discretion ? " said I. " Aro I to pre- 
scribe to you ? " said he. " My motion will be this," said I, 
" that the sraate disapprorei of any going to Spain or tak- 
ing armies across to Greece, and," I added, " I shall make 
many regretful remarks as to Gnfeus." Thereupon he said, 
"Of course, I don't wish such things said." "So I sup- 
posed," said I, "but I must decline being present there, 
because I must either speak in this sense, and say many 
things which I could not possibly paia over, if present, or 
I must not come at all." The upshot was that, by way 
of ending the discussion, he requited that I would ^ink 
it over. I couldn't say no to that. So we parted. I fed 
certain, tiierefore, that ie has no love for me. But I felt 
warm satisfaction with myself, which hasnt been the Cose 
for some time past For the rest, good heavens ! What k 
crew ! What an inferno f to use your word. . . .' What a. 
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gang o( buikrnpti and deqwradon I What is one to say of 
asonof Servius.asonof'nilliuhaviRgbeen in the camp by 
whidi Pomp^ was bended? Six legions 1 He is extra- 
ordinarily n^lant, extiacmlinarily bold : I see no limit to 
the mischief^ Now, at any late, it is time fix' you to bring 
out your connsels. This is where you drew the line. Vet 
bis closii^ remark in our interview, which I had almost for- 
gotten to mentkm, was very offenrive, that "tf he was not 
allowed to avail hiiDself of roy counsels, he would avail him- 
self of such as be could, and would scruple at nothii^.* 
"So you have seen with your own eyes," say you, "that S\e 
man u such as you described him to be. Did it cost you a 
sigh?" Yes, indeed. " TeQ me the resL" Well, he went 
straight off to lus villa at Pedum, I to Arpinum. Next 
I await the "twittering swallow"— to which you refer.' 
"Come," you will say, "don't cry over spill milk:* even 
the leader himself whom we are following, has made many 
mistaies." 

But I wait for a letter from you. For you can't say, as in 
former ones, " Let us see how this turns out." The final 
test was to be our meeting, and in that I feel certain I have 
offended him. All the more prompt must be my next step. 
Frajr send me a packet, and fiiU of politics 1 I am very 
anxious for a letter from you. 

' loXniivin' iilam, which leeni a oecttin mtoratioci of the Gre«k 
Ictten o( the MSS., m b expUiiied 1^ Letter CCCLXI, p. 326, 
where be anatec utothet {Mil of the Greek epieiani \Anlh, i. i), 00 
theMMOO lor HdliDK ftnaottncec] bf theiwnllow, narbinget of tpringi 

'"Seethemesdiblooml the time hu come for sailing ; 

The twitterioe swallow h»ilt ipnag hete at luc 
Hoihed is the sea, the wfl wext wind pierailing. 
Late iwollen with waves and lashed with bitter blast." 
Of conne, Cieero ineMts that ke will sail, ai wao ai weather pennit% 
U join Pomper. 

' AOtm nt agas (see p. 333). It should be noticed that in this 
aceotial of the interview wiACscMflhenMaeof CKMrdoei not occur, 
peihapi fiom caution. 
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CCCLXXVI (A IX, 19) 

■TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arpinuh, t April 

Being debarred from Rome, I gave my son his toga virilis 
at Arpinum ia preference to any other place, and my fellow 
townsmen were gratified at the compliment : dtough I ob- 
served everywhere that both they uid others whom I passed 
in my journey were in low spirits and much dejected. So 
melancholy and shocking is the contemplation of this 
tremendous disaster. Levies are being hdd, the men are 
being drafted into winter quarterE. These are measures 
whi>±, even when taken by loyal citizens at a time of regulal 
war and with due consideration, are yet in theniBelves a 
source of annoyance — ^how unpopular do you suppose they 
are in the present instance, when they are being carried out 
by men of reckless character, in an abominable civil war, 
and in the most offensive manner? Don't imagine that 
there is a single scoundrel in Italy who is not to be found 
among them. I saw them en raasse at Formice. I never, 
by Hercules ! believed them to be human beings, and I 
knew them all: but I bad never seen them collected in 
one place. Let us go, then, whither we have resolved 
to go, and leave aU that is ours behind us. Let us start 
to join him, to whom our arrival will give greater satis- 
faction than if we had been together from the firsL For 
at that time we were in the higher hopes, now I, at any 
rate, have none; nor has anyone except myself left Italy, 
unless he regarded Oesar as his personal enemy. Nor, 
by Hercules t do I do this for the sake of the Republic, 
which I regard as completely abolished : but to prevent any- 
one thinking me ungrateful to the man, who relieved me 
from the miseries which he had himself inflicted upon me : 
and at the same time because I cannot endure the sight of 
what is happening, or of what is certain to happen. Why, 
I believe th^ by this dme some decrees of the senate have 
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been passed, I hope they roa; be in the sense of Volcatius's 
proposal' But what does it matter? Everyone's opinion 
is the same. But Servius will be the most implacable of all, 
for he has sent his son with Pontius Tilinianus * to crush, 
or at any rate to capture, Gnseus Pompeius. Yet the latter 
acts from a motive of fear : but the former 7 But let us 
cease shewing temper, and let us at last thoroughly realize 
that we have nothiog leti, except what I could least have 
wished — life. As for us, since the Upper Sea is beset, we 
will sail by the Lower, and if it turns out to be difficult to 
start from Puteoli, we will make fw Croton » Thuiii, and 
like good citizens, devoted to our country, we will play the 
pirate. I don't see any other way of carrying on tiiis war. 
We will go to Egypt and ensconce ourselves there. We 
cannot posdbly be his match on land ; of peace there is no 
assurance. But enot^h of these lamentations. Pray give a 
letter to Cephalic on everything that has been done, and 
even about what men say, unless they have become entirely 
tongue-tied. I have followed your adnce, and espedally in 
the fact that, tn my interview with him, I both maintained 
my proper dignity and stuck to my refusal to go to Rome, 
As to the rest, pray write to me with the most particular 
oare — for by this time the worst has come to the worst — 
what course you approve, and what your opinion is. There 
can, of course, be now no hesitation : still, if anything does 
occur to you, or rather whatever occurs to ycu, pray write 
me word. 

' Perhaps in fevonr of sending commisaionera to treat with Pompey: 
Such a propoBBl was made in the KHate. Cxsar tells us that be ipoi* 
in favour of it himself, but be does not mentioii the propOiM (Ok*. 
B. C. i. 38, 33)- 

' Adopted son of Q. TitinioE. Seivius is S«r, Snlpcias Rufus. See 
last letter, p. 354. 
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TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

I^TERiUH, 3 April 

Having arrived at my brother's house at Laterium on the 
3rd of April, I received your letter and felt a moment of 
relief — a thing that hadn't happened to me since these 
disasters. For I value very highly your approval of my 
firmness of mind and my course of action. As your an- 
nouncement that our friend Sextus also approves, the joy 
that that gives me is as though I im^ned myself to be 
receiving me approbation of his father, for whom I always 
had a peculiar and special i^aid. It was he, as I am often 
accustomed to recall, who, in old times, on the famous 
5th of December, when I said, "What to do then, Sextus?" 
answered me by quoting : 



His influence, therefore, is still living for me, and his son, 
who is extremely like him, has the same importance ia my 
eyes as he once had. Fray give him my very kindest 
regards. 

You cerbunly defer giving advice, though not to a very 
distant date ; for I imagine by this time that that suborned 
peacemaker * has had bis say, and that some decision has 

* Homer, II. xzii. 304, 

fi4 ^v iawevii ft eoI iAibq itiraXoifHfi^ 
iiAX4 ficya ^{oc n icoi Ivaofuvoiai rvOiaO^ ' 
Cicero omits the word iwoXaiii^, which he expecU Atticns, ■■ lua*^ 
to supply, but not from such design (I think) as Prof. Tyiiell BuM-ests. 
The spesker is Sextus Fedncams, the clicumstance the qaestion ^how 
to deal with the CaCilinariaa conspiiatois. Peducaeus means, " Strike 
hard, whatever the consequence* to yourself." Quotationi leldom 
exactly represent a roan's meaning. They only surest it, 

' Probably Curio is meant, whose support Cxsv, as we have heard, 
had purchased in the previous year. Others suggest Lepidus. 
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been arrived at in the convendon of senaton — for I dont 
consider it a senate — nerertheless, joa do keep one in sus- 
pense as to what it is to be, yet the less so because I feel no 
heatadon as to what we ought to do. For when you write 
woid that a legion and Sicily are being offered to Flavius, 
and that that business is already beii^ carried out, what 
crimes must vou think are partly being actually proposed 
and meditated, partly will crop up in the future ? I, for my 
part, riiall disr^;ard the law of Solon — ^your countryman, 
aitd presently, I think, to be mine — who punished by dis- 
franchisement the man who, in a case of civil disturbance, 
took neither side. Unless you think otherwise, I shall hold 
aloof both from the one and the other. But mie of the two 
counes is more decidedly resolved upon in my mind, and 
yet I will not anticipate. I shall await your advice and the 
letter (unless you have by this time sent another) wfiidi I 
asked you to deliver to Cephalia You say, not because you 
have heard it from anyone else, but because it is your parsofial 
belief, that I shall be drawn into any n^otiation there may 
be about peace. I have no idea at all of any negotiation 
for peace being possible, since it is Caesar's most fixed de- 
termination, if he can, to strip Pompey of his army and 
province,' unless, perchance, that well-paid fnend of yours 
can persuade him to keep quiet long enough to allow com- 
missioners to go and return. I see nothing to hope for or 
to think of as possible^ Nevertb^ess, this is itself a point 
for an hoitest man to consider: it is important and among 
the problems of PhauU politique * — whether one ought to 
appear at the council-bcMird of a tyrant, if he is going to 
discuss some subject good ui itself. Wherefore, if anything 
should turn up of a sort to lead to my being summoned — 
which for my part does not give me any anxiety, for I have 
said what I intended saying about peace, and Cffisar himself 
emphatically repudiated it — but if anything should turn up, 
write and tell me in any owe what you think I ought to do. 
For nothing has » yet occurred to me requiring more de- 

' Spiin, whtdl wu being gorerned Tor Pompcf by three legBta, 
forced by dsu In the foUowing summer 10 surrender. 

" Tyrrell and Puwer give & difierenl complexion to this sentence by 
introducii^ tU nm befne magmim, and lit after it, " Even inppoting it 
Dot to be a problem ol Jkaite foHhfut," etc. 
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liber^on. I rejoice that you are pleawd with the words of 
Trebatius, a good man and a good citizen ; and your own 
frequent exclaniation of "excellent" has been the one thing 
up to now that has given me pleasure. I am looking eageily 
for a letter from you, which, indeed, I feel sure is already on 
its way. You, along with Sextus, have nuuntained the same 
deified resolve as you enjoin upon me. Yeui friend Celer 
is rather a man of learning than of ^ood sense. What Tullia 
has told you about our yoiuig men is true. What you men- 
tion * in youi lettei does not appear to me to be so fonnidable 
in fact as in sound. It is this state of distraction in which 
we now are that is a kind of death. I had two altemadves 
before me— either to continue active political life among 
the disloyal with freedom of action, or to side with the 
loyalists at whatever risk. Let me either follow the fool- 
hardy counsels of the loyalists, or attack the reckless 
measures of the disloyal. Either is dangerous : but what I 
am now doing is discreditable and yet not safe. I think that 
your friend who sent his son to Brundisium * to n^otiate a 
peace {I am quite of your opinion as to peace, that it is a 
palpable pretence, and that war is being prepared with the 
utmost enei^) will be cranmissioned, not myself; of which 
as yet no wwd, to my great relief has been said. I there- 
fore think it the less necessary to writ^ or even to consider 
what I should do, if I should happen to be commissioned. 



cccLXxvin (A X, 2) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

AsCAHuif, 6 April 

Having received your letter on the 5th of ^;nil, which 
Cephalio brought, and intending to Stop the next day at 
Minturme, meaning to start back thence at once, I broke 

' A word heie ii in the MSS. Mactni, of which nothing cma be mule. 
Virioiu emenduioot have been tageeited, bat none an tttit&ctixy. 
FeThapt vipaiiia or vipmltt, " Dumbnen." 

* Seiriiu Snlpidiu Rufiu (*ee p. 397). 
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m7 yaamej at -wj brother's hoase M Aiouium, in order 
thst, until I got mOTft certain intdligence, I migfat be in a 
more retired place, and yet all tbe preponticms should go on 
which do not require my presence. Tbe "twittereT"' is 
now heie, and I am all eagerness to be gone ; and yet I have 
DO idea of destination or route. But these points I and 
those who understand such tbii^ will have to settle. Yet 
piay, to the best of your power, continne to aid as as before 
with yoDT advice. Things are in an impossible tan^& 
Everything has to be left to chance. We are strugg&ig 
along wttbout any hope. If anything better turns up, it will 
be a surprise. I would nUher Dionysius, of whom TulBft 
has written me word, had not set out to join me. Tbe 
truth is that it ia not a suitable time, nor do I wish that 
my discomforts — especiaBy cmsidering their gravity — should 
fiimish a spectacle to -a man who is not my friend, and I 
don't want you to be M enmity with him on my accotut 



CCCLXXIX (A X. 3) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arcanum, 7 April 

Though I have absolutely nothing to write about, yet there 
are these remaining points which I want to know — whether 
Cesar has started ; in what position he has left the city ; in 
Italy itself, whom he has placed at the head of each region 
or department of business ; and who were sent to Pompey 
and the consuls as peace commissioners, in accordance with 
the decree of the senate ? So to ascertain these facts I make 
a point <A sending this letter to you. You wtit be d<Hi^ me^ 
theiefbre, a ^«it service, and one I shall be grateful for, if 
you will inform me on these points aixi any other that it ia 
necessary to know. J shall stay in Arcanum until I get the 
information. 

• S«ep.3S4. 



Dpi ..d by Google 
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CCCLXXX (A X, 3 a) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Arcanum, 7 Apkil 

I AH dictating this letter on die 7th oT ^sil — the wcond on 
the same day — and I wrote a longer one the day before with 
my own hand. They say that you hare appeared at the 
Regia,' aod I don't blame you, seeing that I have not shrunk 
from incurring the like criticism.' But I await a letter from 
you. I really don't see now what 1 have to expect, but 
nevertheless, ev^i if there is nothing to say, I should like 
you to write and tell me only that Csesar writes to say that 
he excuses my non-appearance, and declares that he doesnt 
take it at all amiss. I am. sot disturbed by what he tells 
me about Tullus and Soirius, that they have grumbled at 
his not having given them the same licence as he did to 
me. Absurd feUows I To send their ions to bea^e GiKeus 
Pompeius,* and theu to scruple about coming to die senate 
themselves I Howevei, I am sending you a copy of Cesar's 
lettec 

CCCLXXXI (A X, 4) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuH^ 14 April 

I HAVE received a la^e number of letters ftom yoti on the 
same day, all careliilty written ; one, however, which amounts 
to a volume, deserving to be read again and again, as I am 
doing. The labour of writing it was not thrown away, and 
I am excessively obliged to ^ou. Wherefore, as long as cir- 
cumstances allow of it, that is, as long as you know where I 

' The oilicUl tesidenee of Caeuur u Fontifez M«zima*i 
* That ii, bj having an Interview with Ckmt. 
» P. 3S4- 
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am, I earnestly beg of you to repeat the experiment as oftra 
as possible. Yes, indeied : let there be once for all an end, 
if possible, to these daily lamentations, or at any rate some 
sort of restraint in them, which at least is possible. For it 
is not now the rank, the honouis, or the position in life which 
I hare lost that I am thinking of, but what I have actually 
attained to, the cervices I have performed, the reputation in 
which I have lived : in fine, the difference, even in these 
disastrous circumstances, between myself and those through 
whom I have lost alL These are the men who thought that, 
without expelling me from the stat^ they could rtot maintain 
the free gratification of their desires ; and you see to what 
this close alliance and unprincipled coalition of theirs has 
come! 

Theoneleaderisinafever of madfuryand crime: there 
is no slackening with him : hit hand grows heavier every 
day. Not long ago he e:q>elled Pompey from Italy. Now 
on one side of the empire he is for pursuing him, on the 
other for strijqiing him of his province. He no k»iger re- 
fuses, be even in a sense demands, to have the title of tyrant, 
as he already is one in fact. The other — the man who once 
upon a time did not so much as raise me up when I threw 
myself at his feet — the man who said he cwdd do nothing 
against Cssar's wish' — having evaded the hand and swtwd of 
Us father-in-law, is now preparing war by land and sea : not 
an unjust one on his part indeed, but both righteous and 
even necessary, but yet one fatal to his fellow citizens imless 
he prove victorious, fraught with disaster even if he is 
victorious. 

Not only do I not rate the achievements of these supreme 
commanders as superior to my own : I do not even consider 
that their [ffesent position is any better, though they seem 
to be in a very brilliant one, and I to be stru^ling with a 
harder fate. For who can be happy who has caused either 
the abandonment or the invasion of his country ? And if, as 
you remind me, I was right in saying in these books that the 
only good was virtue, the only evil vice, certainly both those 
men are in the h^hest degree miserable, for to both the 
safety and dignity of their country have always been subor- 
dinate to their own power and their private advantage. I 
am therefore sustained by the purity of my conscience, when 
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I reflect that I either performed the most eminent s 
to the state, when I had the power, or at least never har< 
boured any but loyal thoughts; and that the Republic haa 
been wrecked by precisely the storm which I foresaw fourteen 
years ago. With such feelings, th^ as my companions, shall 
I set out, not indeed without a bitter pang, and that, not so 
much {<x my own or my brother's sake (for oui life is prac- 
tically over) as for our sons, for irtiom at tunes it seems to 
me that we were bound to lutve secured, among other things, 
the integrity of the constitution. Of them the one, because 
he is not after all more dutiful than he is, gives me extra- 
ordinary pain : while the other — Oh dear 1 Oh dear I it is 
the keenest sorrow of my life — corrupted no doubt by our 
system of indulgence has gone very far, to a point indeed 
which I do not venture to describe.' I am expecting, too, 
a letter from you: for you said that you would write at 
greater lei^h when you had seen the young man himself. 
All my indulgent conduct to him has been accompanied 
with considerable strictness, and it is not one only or a small 
peccadillo of his that I have come down upon, but many 
and very serious ones ; his father's gentleness to him also 
ought to have secured his affection, rather than such unfeel- 
ing disrespect The fact is that his writing to Ocsar caused 
iis such serious annoyance, that, while we concealed it from 
you, we yet, I think, made his own life unpleasant This 
recent journey of his, however, and his pretence of loyalty 
to us * I do not venture to characterize. I only know that 
after visiting Hirtius he was invited to an interview by 
Csesar, that he talked to him about my feeling as being en- 
tirely opposed to his own views, and of my des^ of quittii^; 
Italy. Even this I do not write with confidence. Well, it 
is not my fault, it is his natural disposition that must cause 
us alarm. It was this that corrupted Curio and the son of 
Hortensius, not their fathers' fault My brother is prostrate 



in a losing cause, and wu j<uned in ttut by his falb«r Quii 

' Young QutnCus had insisted on going to Rome to interview Cuesar, 
profeasing to plead his father's and unde'i cause, but leally, Cic«n> 
thinks, denouncing them and K[)iKliatirig ibdr policy. 
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with grief, and ii not so much afraid for his own life as for 
mine. To thii misery pray, pray, bring any consolations 
that you can ; above all I should prefer one — the assurance 
that the story told us is false or exa^erated. If it is true, I 
dont leewbat is to ha^qien in our present state of life, whea 
we are pcacticaUy exiles. For if the Republic had srill had 
any existence, I should have been at no loss what to do either 
by way of severity or indulgence. Whether it is the influence 
c^ anger, or pain, or fear, I have written this in a tone of 
greater Eeveritjr than either your affecti<m for him or mine 
would aeem to warrant If it is true, you must pardon me ; 
if false, I shall be only too glad to be relieved of my mistake 
by you. But whatever the truth of the matter may be, you 
must not attribute any blame to his uncle or father, 

I had written so far when a message was brought from 
Curio's bouse that he was coming to call on me. He had 
arrived at his Cuman villa yest^tlay, that is, the 13th. If 
his convosation, therefore, furnishes me with any subject 
worth writing to you, I will append it to this letter. ' 

Curio pamed by my villa and sent me a message to say 
that he was coming presently, and hurried on to Futeoli to 
make a public speech there. He made his speech, returned, 
and paid me a very long visit Monstrous ! You know our 
friend : he made no concealments. To b^in with, he said 
that it was absolutely certain that all who had been con- 
demned under the lex I^mtpeia ' were being recalled,' and 
that ocCOTdingly he would avail himself of their services in 
Sidly. As to the Spains, he had no doubt about their being 
Caesar's ; and from them Oesar would himself march with 
an army wherever Fompey was : that an end would be put 
to the whole mischief by the hitter's death: that in an 
access of anger Oesar had really wished the tribune Metellus 
to be killed, and that it was within an ace of being done : 

' The Uw poied hj Pompey la hb ttird eonialihip (B.C. ti) od 
bribeiv Mid violence. The Ckniiaii view wu that the taws had been 
poised, uid the trials held, under tenoriui, as Pompey had an armed 
guaid in the dty. 

* Thia meaiuie wai carried oat by Antony noder Cksu's direction 
{»/>*»/. 156 jTf.). Seep. 396. 

' When Cfcsar wai at Rome after Poroper'i flight from Bnindisiam, 
tie found it impossible to get tlie measures he wished passed in the 
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if it had been done, there would have followed a serious 
massacre: that a great many people advised one: thatOesar 
himself was not by taste or nature averse from bloodshed, but 
thought clemency would win him popularity : if, however, he 
once lost the affection of the people, he would be cruel : he 
was, a^ain, much disturbed by fincUng that he had caused 
ill-feehng among the populace itself ^ taking the treasury, 
and therefore that, though he had quite made up his mind 
to address the peo[de before leaving Rome, be had not 
ventured to do scs ai»l had started with vaj disturbed 
feelings.* When agun I asked what he saw in the future, 
what final result, and what sort of a conatitiition, he openly 
confessed that there was no hope left He expressed fear 
of Pompe/s fieet, and said that, if it put out to sea, he 
should abandon Sicily. "What is the meaning of youi 
lictors ? " said I. " If derived from the senate, why laurelled ? 
If from Cxsax, why six?" "I wanted," said he,'* to get my 
, authority from a decree of the senate, though by a snatch 
vote, for it could not be done otherwise. But Cesar now dis- 
likes the senate much more than ever. 'Everything' he 
says, 'will in future come from me,'" "But why aix?"' 
" Because I did not want twdve ; I midit have had them." 
Then I said, "How I wish I had asked him f<M: what I hear 
Pbilippus' has succeeded in getting 1 But I was aiiaid to 

««Datc,. because hit enemies pal up tbe tiibiuie L. Ctedliu MeteUut to 
veto eveiy proposal (Cssu, B. C. i. 33). 
' Thislsaitrildi^coniTnentnpon Casubyone ofhU own part tsani; 



Mid, tbooBh Qew bldfied it D; peisUtenc demenCT to most of bis 
dtiien ^iponent*, Iheie ue dicunutanee* in the Gallic cunpaignt 
which make as hesitate to acquit Cxsai altogethei of ctoelt; . Cntio'i 
character, however, Ukes mnch from hii credibility u a witnen or 



It of place t for such successes as he had gained 
were gained before the senate could have nominated him, and were also 
over dtiiens, foi which no iniiienia of victory were ever assumed. 

' Mairied to Atia, niece of Csesar and mother of Augustus. He was 
a strong Optimale, and was allowed by Cosai lo live where be dlose 
away foim Rome, and take no pert in the quaneL 
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ask, u I had made no concessKm to him." " He wotild have 
gladly given you leave," said he : "indeed, consider that yon 
have obtained it; for I will write and tell him, exactly as 
^ou like, that we have spoken on the sabjecL What does 
It matter to him, since you do not attend the senate, where 
you are ? Nay, at this very moment you wouhl not have 
damaged his cause in the least by having quitted Italy." 
In answer to this I said that I was lookii^ out for some 
retired and solitary spot, chiefly because I still had Uctors. 
He commended my des^. " What do you say to this, 
then ? " said I. " My course to Greece lies through your 
province, since the coast of the Mare Supenim is guarded 
Dy troops." " Nothing I should like better," said be. On 
this subject he spoke at great length and in a veiy courteous 
tone. So then I have gained this much, that I can sail not 
only in safety, b«t even without concealment All other 
subjects of discussion he put off till the next day ; and, if 
any of them seem worth a letter, I will write and tell you. 
But there are some things which I omitted to ask him: 
whether Desar intended to wait for an inUtreptum, oc 
what he meant by saying, as he did, that be was offered 
the consulship, but teased it for the next year. And there 
are other points on which I will question him. To crown 
all he swore — as be usually makes no difficulty of d(Hi% — that 
Caesar must be very fond of me. "Why, what," continued 
he, "did Dolabdla write to me?" "Pray teB me what" 
He then declared that Dolabella had written to say that, 
for having desired me to come to the city, Oesar had 
ttuuiked Urn warmly, and not only expressed approbation, 
but joy. In short, 1 was relieved. For the suspicion of 
domestic treachery and of the conversation with Hirtius 
was removed.* How 1 long for young Quintus to be worthy 
of us, and how I encourage myself to believe what is in his 
favour ! But need he have visited Hirtius P There is, no 
doubt, some motive or other ; but I would wish it as slight 
a» possible. And, after all, I am surprised at his not yet 
having returned. But we shall see about all this. Please 

' He thinks that if his nephew Quintas had, u he suipected, abused 
him to Czsar or his friend Hirtius, Qeui would not have spoken thus 
kiiidly of him. 
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put the Oppii at Terentia's service. For that is the only 
danger in the city now.' For m^elf, however, give me the 
benefit of your advice, as to whether I should go to Rbegium 
by land, or start straight from this place on board ship, and 
on other points ; for I am still staying here. I shall have 
something to write to you about as soon as I have seen 
Curio again. Fcay be as careful as ever to let me know 
how Tiro is. 



CCCLXXXII (F vm, 16) 

■ M. C^LIUS RUFUS TO CICERO (AT FORMI^ 

On the Road to Spain,* {t6) April 

BetRG mortally alarmed by ^ur letter, in which you Viewed 
that your mind was filled with gloomy ideas, without saying 
-outright what they were, and yet betraying the kind of action 
which you were contemplating, I write this letter to you on 
the spot In the name of your fortunes and your children, 
my dear Cicera, I beg and beseech , you not rashly to im- 
peril your safety and security. I protest in the name of 
gods and men, and of our friendship, that I told you 
tiefotehatKil, and that my warning was not given inconsider- 
ately, but that Sihei meeting Ceesar, and ascertaining what 
his view would be, if be gained the victoiy, 1 informed you 
<]f it If you think that Ccesar will maintain the same 
policy in letlit^ his adversaries go and offering taws, you 
-are mistaken. His thought, and even his words, forebode 
nothing but severity and cruelty. He left town incensed 
with the senate; he was thoroughly roused by the recent 
tribunician inUioeasionE : * there will be no place, by heaven. 



aoviUE .eoDJectnrsd vaiutm, " the dangei of lemaining in the aty h 
now groundlcEs." I think Ciceio, faowevei, meuts that Terentia's only 
idifficuhy will be to get leady money. 

' Probably near Maneilies, where Oesai (topped on Ui way to Sfaio 
ton samt weeks to orgajiize its Bic^e. 

* '^' ' wofMcteUus. 5«e previoui letter, p. 364 
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for mediatioD. WheKfore, if jroii love jroonel^ if ^on love 
your only aon, if yoor fiuiuljr md joat remainkig hopes aie 
dear to yoa : if I, or dial exceUeot man yow soiHD-law, 
have toy Inflaenoe wkh you — and you surely ought not to 
with to ruin u>, in order to foice us to duxMe betweoi 
loathing and abandoning the cause, on the triumph cS 
which our safe^ depends, or barbouria^ an umutural wish 
against your safety. HnaJly consider this : whatever offence 
your halation tus caused Pompey you have already in- 
curred ; it would be a piece of most coosummate foUy to 
act against Oesar now that be is victorious, when you 
refused to attack him while his fortunes were doubtful — to 
join the men after they have been driven into flight, whom 
you refused to follow when they w»e holding their ground. 
Take care lest, while feeling adiamed of not being a good 
enough Optimate, you fail to select the iest course for your- 
sett But if I can't persuade you to take my advice in Mo, 
at least wait till it is known how we get on in the Spanish 
provinces, which I have to tell you will be ours as soon as 
Oesar anives. What hope yoor people have when the 
Spains are lost I don't know. Of what, then, you can 
be dunking to join men in so desperate a position, on 
my bonmr, I cannot im^ne. What you told me, thotwh 
not in so many words, Csesar had abeady heard, and be 
had scarcely said "good morning!" to me when be men- 
tioned what he had beard about yoa I said I did not 
know anything tdxiot it, but yet b^ed turn to write you 
a letter as the best method of inducing you to stay in the 
country. He is takmg me into Spain with him. For if he 
were not doing so, before going to Rome, I should have 
hastened to visit you, wherever you were, and should liave 
[vessed this upon you personally, and tried with might and 
main to keep you from goiog. Pray, my dear Cicero, 
reflect again and again, and do not utterly rum yomrself and 
all your family, nor knowingly, and wiUi your eyes <^>en, 
put yourself into a situation from which ycu can see no 
possible retreat. But if, on the one band, yoti are shaken 
by the remarks of the Optimates, or, on the other, are 
unable to endure the intemperance and offensive behaviour 
of certain persons, I think you should select some town 
not affected by the war, while this cootrov^sy is being 
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fou^t out, which will be settled almoet direcdy. If you do 
this, you will, ID my opinion, have acted wisely, and will 
not offend Oesai. 



CCCLXXXIII (A X. 5) 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROMK) 

Cvux, 16 Apul 

About my [dans as a whole I have written to you, I think, 
before in suiScient detail. About the day of my departure 
I can state nothing for certain, except this : not before thjC 
new moon. Curio's conversation on the second day's inter- 
view amounted to much the same, except that be indicated 
still more candidly that be did not see what was to be the 
end of the business. 

As to your charge to me to control Quintus ... 'tis a 
case of askii^ for Arcadia.' However, I will omit nothing. 
And would that you — but I will not be over troublesome. I 
at once forwarded the padcet to Vestorius, and,' indeed, he 
was always asking for it Vettienus was more o^ging is 
what be said to you than in what he had written to me. 
But I cannot wonder enough at the man's carelessness. For 
Philotimus having told me that he could buy that loi^e of 
Canuleius for 50 sestertia, and could get it for even less, if 
I asked Vettienus to act, I did ask the latter to obtain a 
deduction from that sum if he could. He promised to do 
so. He told me that be had bought it for 30 sestertia, and 
asked me to let him know to whom I wished it conveyed ; 
saying that the day for payment was the 13th of November. 
I wrote back somewhat crossly, and yet with a lamiliar 

' Von uk me to do what b reiy diScoll. Thit U explained by 
Heiodotaa, i 66, where the Delphic Oracle ii sud to have aosweced a 
Spailan eavof who adced for Arcadia.: 

" JUcad; itsketf Ihon, tmly ■ great boon, ^re it I will ooL" 
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jest' For the |»esent, u be is acting handsomely, I refirain 
ftom fiqding any Guill with the man, and I have written to 
tdl him that you have given me full information. Piay let me 
know about your jouioqr, what you are thinking of doin^ 
and when. 
16 ApriL 



CCCLXXXIV(A X, 8 b) 

CJESAK TO CICERO (AT FORMLE) 

Oh the road to Spain, 16 April 

Cjesar imperator greets Ocero imftrator. Although I 
had come to the conclusion that you were not likely to do 
anything unadnsedly or imprudently, y«t, being made 
annous by common report, I thought that I ought to write 
to you and K> appeal to you, in the name of our mutual 
kindness, not to go anywhere now that fortune has declared 
in my favour, that you had not thought yourself bound to 
^o even when it was Still uncertain. Foi you will have at 
<ince committed a somewhat serious offence against our 
friendshi[^ and have adopted a course far from beneficial to 
yourself: since you will make it clear that you have not 
/ollowed fortune — for all the good luck has Kototioosly been 
on our side, all the bad on theirs — nor the merits of the cause, 
for they are the came now as when you judged it best not 
to as«st at their ^elibexatlons : but you will shew that you 
liave condemned some act of mine, and that is the heaviest 

' Ai Vetdemis got the lodge for £l4p inste&d of j£45o, it is not can 
40 lee wh]P Cksfo wu offended. At the end of Letter CCCXCy it 
af^Msrithlt one -dffence WW ^hst be iddiessed tbe tetter to "Cicero 
fnoMnml" instead of "impMator." Another, perbapi, wx sometliii^ 
unceiemonioiu in the ilyle of the letter itself, or unbosinesslike in the 
aiTtngenieDt for pymetit. The lot^e porchased wis one of those tnuUl 
honta <rf -odl \aevers»ria) which rich men pnrduied along tlw great ^ 
bij^ roadt, in which to pot ap tut the meht, talhei than bordeD tbrar 
fnendt who mi^t have villai m the neighbonihood (seevoL i., p. 356). 

ItalTwaiiiot without ions, rather celebrated for g)---' ' 

(Pojyb. iu 15), but men of h^h posKioDMei 
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blow you can inflict on me. In the name of out fnendship, 
I beg you not to do so. Finally, what can be more becoming 
to a good man, and a peaceable and cjulet citizen, than to 
hold aloof from civil stiife ? It is a thing some would have 
been glad to do,' but could not on account of the danger. 
Fot yourself, when you have satisfied yourself as to die 
evidence which my life fumishes, and the decision at which 
my friendship for you has arrived,' you will find nothing at 
once safer and more honourable than to abstain entirely 
from active intervention in the fray. 
On the maich, i6 ApilL 



CCCLXXXV (A X, 6) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvuiE, April (before the s^th) 

Up to Has time the only thing stopping me is the n 
I am not going in for any shaip practice. Let what will 
Tiappen in Spain, nevertheless my decision stania—partons I 
I have explained all my ideas to you in a previous letter. 
Therefore this is a short one, as also because I am in haste 
and more busy than usuaL As to young Quintus, " I am 
doing my best" — you know the rest Your next piece of 
advice is at once friendly and wise : but everything else wiU 
be plain sailing, if I only keep on my guard against him.* It 
is no easy task: there are many perplexing traits in his 
character : no simphdty, no straightforwardness. I could 
wish that you had undertaken the management of the young 

' He seems to mean himself. 

' It u difficult to be ceitain what Cosar means by mdici* amiatix. 
I (hink he lefen to bis decision to allow Ciceio to abstain from (he 
senate and 10 give him do active countenance. He appeals to hia life 
as shewine that he will keep his word to Ciceio, and to thii dedsioa to 
allow of Ciceio's neutrality as a proof of his Mendlinesa. 

* Tei. Adelfh. 414, Fit siiulo, nihil pratermitte, cimaufiKit. But 
it is not certain that this is the quotation, or whether ittm is really 
any quotation, 

' The younger Quutns. 
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man. For his father is too indulgent : whenever I t^ten 
the rein, he slackens it again. If I had been able to act 
without bis fother, I should hare controlled him : and this 
you can da But I excuse you : it is, I say, no bght tasl:. 
I regard it as certain that Pompey is going tbcou^ lllyricum 
into GauL' By what route and whither I am to go now, I 
shall consider. 



CCCLXXXVI (F IV, i) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (AT ROME) 

CtncA, April (towards the end) 

My intimate friend Gaius Trebatius has written to me to say 
that you have inquired of him where I was, and that you 
r^etted that, owing to the state of your health, you had 
not seen me after my arrival at the city walls, and that at 
the present time you wished, if I came nearer, to consult with 
me on what was the duty of us both. Oh that it bad been 
possible, Seivius, for us to converse before the ruin — that 
is the word !— had been completed. We should surely have 
contributed some assistance to the falling Republic. For I 
am fully informed, though absent myself, that, foreseeing 
these disasters long before, you were die supporter of peace 
both during and after your consulship. I, however, though 
approving your policy and holding the same opinion mys^, 
was unable to do any good. For I arrived late in the day ; 
I was isolated; I was regarded as imperfectly acquainted 
with the facts : I had suddenly plunged into a scene of mad 
passion for war. Now, since it seems impossible for us to 
furnish any support Co the Republic, if there is ai^ measure 
within our power to take in our own particular interests — I 
don't mean to maintain our old position, but to express our 
grief in the manner most honourable to ourselves — there is 
no one in the world with whom I should think it proper to 
confer in preference to yourself. For you do not forget the 

' Thij, of course, turned out lo b« a Ithe report. 
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examples of the most illustrious men — whom we ought to 
resemble — nor the maxims of the greatest philosophers, whom 
you have always worshipped. And, in fact, I should myself 
have written to you before to warn you that your going to 
the senate— or rather to the convention of senators' — would 
have no result, had I not been afraid of annoying the man 
who was ui^ng me to imitate you. Him indeed I gave 
clearly to understand, when he asked me to attend the 
senate, that I should say precisely what you said about 
peace, and about the Spains. You see how the matter 
stands ; the whole world is parcelled out among men in 
military command, and is ablaze with war : the dty, without 
laws, law courts, justice, or credit, has been abandoned to 
plunder and fire. Accordingly, nothing occurs to me, I 
don't say to hope, but scarcely even to venture to wish. I^ 
however, you, in your supreme wisdom, think it of any 
advantage that we should have a discussion, though I am 
thinking of going still farther irom the city, the very name 
of whi<± I do not now tike to hear mentioned, I will yet 
come nearer ; and I have instructed Trebadus not to decline 
to bring any mess^e you wished to send me : and I should 
like you to do so, or to send me any of your own friends 
that you can trust, so that you may not be obliged to leave 
the city, or I to approach it I pay you the same high 
compliment as I perhaps claim for myself, in feeling sure 
that whatever we mutually agree upon, will have the appfoba- 
tion of all the world. Farewdl 

' See tmtt, p. 358. Cicero pnrfesse* to hold that tite meetii% costd 
Dot be called a " senate " in Ine absence of the comali, maojp other 
magistrates, and a coiuddetable number of the oidinary membew. 

Bnt (he pi^oi LepiilDs had Ibe legal riiiht of Eummonii^ it, and theic 
wu no law demanding the presence of other magialntet. 
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CCCLXXXVII (A X, 7) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvuK (latb in Apkil) 

Yes, I quite approve of yoiu stayii^ in Apulia and Sipontum, 
and of your avoiding committing youiself; and I do not 
thiiA your case is on all fours with mine. Not but that in 
regard to the constitution the rig^t course is the same for 
us both — but there is now no question of the constitution. 
It is a contest of rival kings, in which the more moderate 
king, and the more virtuous and clean-handed of the two, 
has been defeated, the one, too, whose defeat involves the 
necessary destruction of the very name of the Roman people ; 
while, if he does conquer, he will use his victory afterf the 
manner and precedent of Sulla.' Therefore in this quarrel 
you must not openly profess adherence to either side, and 
mtist wait on events. My position, however, is different, 
because, being under the bond of an obligation, I caxmot 
shew ipyself ungrateful, and yet do not meditate b^ng at 
the seat of war, but at Malta or some' similar retired place. 
" Do you do nothing to help the man," you will say, " to 
whom you do not wish to be ungrateful ? " Nay, I think he 
would perhaps have been glad if I had done less. But as 
to this we shall see. Let me only get out of the country, 
and I have a better opportunity of doing so now that Dola- 
bella is on the Adriatic, Curio in the Sicilian straits. How- 
ever, I have had a certain revival of hope from the fact that 
Servius Sulpicius wishes an interview with me. I have sent 
my freedman Philotimus with a letter to him : ifhe chooses 
to play the man, we shall have a notable tUt-^tite : other- 
wise ... I shall be the same as ever. Curio has been 
staying with me : his idea is that Ciesar is in low water from 
having offended the multitude : and he was nervous about 
going to Sicily, if Pompey should begin naval operations. 

' That i>, he will put to de«th the memben of th« popnlai party. 
Cicero has before eipressed Wa hortor of the violent language he beara 
b being used by Poaiftft tntourag*. See, foe instance, pp. 336J 334. 
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I gave it to young Quintus when he returned t I perceive 
that it was a piece of avarice on his part, and a hope of a 
large bounty. This is a serious ev^ enough, but the crime 
which I feated I hope he did not commit' However, I 
think you are convinced that this vice has not arisen from 
my indulgence, but from his natunl disposition : still 
I will school and control him. As to the Oppii of Vclia, 
please consult t^th Fhilotimus, and arrange as you think 
proper. I shall look on Epirua as at my service, but 1 
seem destined te quite a different voyi^e. 



CCCLXXXVIII (r IT, 2) 

TO SERVIUS SULPICIUS RUFUS (AT ROMP) 

CVMx, 38 April 

T RBcsivxD your tetter on the aStb of April, while at my 
Cuman villa. As soon as I had read it I perceived that 
Fhilotimus, considering that he had, as you say, received 
verbal instructions from you on every point, had made 
a great mistake in not having come to me personally, but 
sending your letter, which I understood to have been the 
shorter because yon had imagined that he would deliver it. 
However, after I had read your letter, your wife Fostumia 
and our dear Servius called on me. Their opinion was 
thaXytm should come to Cuma^ and they even urged me to 
write and tell you so. You a^ what ny advice is : it is of 
such a nature, that it is easier to adopt it myself than to give 
it to another. What measure could I venture to uige on a 
man possessed of your supreme influence and knowledge of 
ftffvrs ? If we a^ what is most right, the answer is plain : 
if what is expedient, it is doubtful But if we are the men 
we really ought to be — holding, that is, the faith that 
nothing is expedient except what is right and virtuous — 
there can be no doubt as to what we ought to do. You 
express your opinion that my case Is closely connected with 

* I.t., denouncing tiis oncle to Cesu, '' 
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youra. Well, M least we both made the same mistake, 
though with the very best intentions. For both of us 
continually advised a pmceful solution ; and since nothing 
was more to Cesar's advantage, we thought that we were 
obliging him by supporting peace. How grossly mistaken 
we have been, and to what a pass things have come, you 
now see. Nor do yon cmly perceive what is actually going 
on and what baa gone on, but also what the course of aSkirs 
and the ultimate result will be. Therefore you must either 
approve the measures now being taken, w be a party to 
them in spite of disapproving them. The one alternative in 
my eyes is discreditable, the other is dangerous as well I 
can only come, therefore, to one conclusion — that I ought 
to quit the country. AU that I have, I tbink, to consider 
in so departing is die method to adopt, and the country to 
which to go. Surely there never were circumstances of 
greater ^stress, or even a question more difficult to settle. 
For no decision is possible that does not fall foul of some 
great difficulty. For you, my opinion is — if you will agree 
with me — that, if you have made up your mind as to what 
you think you ought to do, in a way which separates your 
plan from mine, you should save yourself the trouble of the 
journey here : but if there is anything you wish to impart to 
me, I shall exf&X. you. Of course, I should like you to 
come as soon as you can conveniently to yourself, as I per- 
ceived was the wub both of Serviua and Postumia. Fate- 
weUI . 



CCCLXXXIX (F V, 19) 

TO L. MESaNlUS RUFU3 

CuHA, April (end) 

Though I never doubted your great affection for me, yet I 
learn it better every day of my life, and I never foi^et what 
you once said in a letter, that you would be more zealous la 
shewing me attention than you had been in the province 
(though to my mind, nothing could exceed your loyalty in 
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the province), in proportion as your judgment could now be 
more independent. Accordingly, your fonner letter gave me 
great pleasure, because it shewed me that my arrival was 
affectionately looked forward to by you, and that, when 
things turned out differently from what you had expected, 
you were greatly rejoiced at the line I took. So, also, this 
last letter is extremely valuable to me from the expression at 
once of your judgment and your affection : of your judg- 
ment, because I learn that, as all gallant and good men are 
bound to do, you hold nothing to be expedient except 
what is right and virtuous ; of your affection, because you 
promise to stand by me, whatever course of policy I shall 
adopt. Nothing could be more gratifying to me, nor, as I 
think, more honourable to yourself. My own course has 
long been decided. I have not written to tell you of it 
before, not because you were one to be kept in the dark, 
but because the communication of a policy at such a time 
seems in a certain sense to be an exhortation to duty, or 
rather a summons to share in either danger or labour. See- 
ing, however, that your goodwill, kindness, and affection for 
me are what they are, I gladly embrace such a heart. But 
I do so on this condition, for I will not abandon my 
habitual modesty in asking favours: if yoti do what you 
profess, I shall be grateful; if not, I shall pardon you, 
and consider that you were unable to deny the latter to 
your fears, the former to me. For it is in sober earnest an 
extremely difficult case. The right thing to do is clear : as 
to the expedient thii^, though it is obscure, yet, if we are 
the men we ought to be, that is, worthy of oui philosophical 
studies, we cannot entertain a doubt that the most ad- 
vantageous course is the course of strictest honour. Where- 
fore, if you determine to join me, come at once. But if yon 
wish to act with me and to go to the same place, but cannot 
do so just yet, I will keep you fully informed on every point. 
Whichever way you decide I shall look upon you as my 
friend, but as the closest possible fneod if you decide oo 
the course which I desire. 
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CCCXC (A X, 8 a) 

M. ANTONIUS TO CICERO (AT CUM«) 

Caupahu (end of April) 

Had I not been wannly attached to you — much more 
warmly, indeed, than you suppose — I should not have been 
alarmed at the rumour which has reached me about you, 
especially as I thought it was without foundation. But just 
because I am so exceedingly devoted to you, I cansot con- 
ceal the fact that even a report, however groundkas, is a 
serious thing in my eyes. I cannot believe that you are 
about to crofis the sea, considering how tughly you value 
Dolabella and your deac Tullia, and how highly you are 
valued by rae, to whom, by heaven, youi rank and reputa- 
tion are almost dearer than they are to yourself. Neverthe- 
less, I did not thinlc that it would be friendly in me not to 
be rendered ancdous by the talk even of men of low character. 
And, indeed, I have been the more zealous, because I con- 
sidered that I had thrust upon me a somewhat difficult part 
to play, owing to the misunderstanding between us, which was 
the result of jealousy on my port lather than of any wrong 
done me bf y«u.' For I want to convince you that no one 
IS dearer to me than you are, except my Cacsai, and that my 
conviction at the same time is that Cssai gives M. Cicero a 
very high place among his- friends. Wherefore, my dear 
Cicero, I beg you not to take any compromising step ; and 
not to place any reliance on the ntan who, to do you a 

' Wc hara no i«feTeac«9 in picriDOS letlen to amr misnnd«ntaDding 
betweei Antony and Ciceio, but in the second PhiJippic, SS 3> 48, 4% 
Cicero says that Antony was an intimate friend of P. Clodius in B.C. 581 
thai he (Cicero) had interfered to break offhis connexion with the younger 
Curio, and bad a cnatroveisy with him in regard to a lawsuit with one 
Sicca, a freedman of Antony's, Again, in B.C. 53, they had bodi 
been candidata for the augnrship, though Antony retired from the 
canvass. The ZqXorvTria may refer dtber to Curio or the augurship, 
Antony was now a tribune, but had been left in chatge of Italy with 
the rank of proprxlor. 
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favouT, first inflicted an injury upon you ; and, on the other 
hand, not to fly from one who, even supposing he loses all 
affection for you — which is impossible — will yet desire your 
safety and your highest honour. I have taken pains to send 
my most intimate fiiend Calpumius ' to you, tiiat you may 
know that your life and honour are great objects with me. 



CCCXCI (A X, 8) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvMX, a May 

The state of affiurs itself, as well as your remark and mjr 
own observation, make it clear that the time has come to 
put an end to our correspondence on subjects which it 
would be dangerous to have intercepted. £ut as my dear 
Tullia keeps wridng to me begging me to wait and see how 
things go in Spain, and always adds that this is your opinion 
also, and since I have gathered this also from your own 
letter, I do not think it out of place to write and tell you 
what I think on that point This advice of yours would be 
prudent, as it seems to me, only if I intended to shape my 
course of pohcy in accordance with the result of the Spanish 
aflair, which is impossible. For it is inevitable either that 
Caesar — what I should like best — is driven from Spain, 
or that the campaign there will be a protracted one, or 
(as he seems to fed certain) that he gets Spain into his 
hands. If he is driven out, how can I then join Pompey 
with any grace or honour, when I should think even Curio 
himself would desert to him ? If, again, the war is pro- 
tracted, what am I to wait for, and how long? The only 
alternative is, if we are beaten in Spain, to keep quiet My 
view is quite the other way. For I think myself more 
bound to abandon Ctesar when he is victorious than when 
he is beaten, and not more when his success is still un- 

IS Antony's 
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catun, tbxn irfaen he is qnite sure of it' For, if Csesar 
conquers, I foresee massacre, an attack c»i private wealth, 
a recall of exiles, repudiation of debts, promotion to office 
of the lowest dregs, and a despotism intolerable, I don't 
say to any Roman, but even to a Persian. Will it be pos- 
siMe for my indignation to remain dient ? Will my eyes be 
able to endure the sight of myself delivering my vote by 
the side of Gabinius — or, in fact, of his being called on 
before me ? Of your client Sext Clodius * in attendatKe 7 
Of C. Atdus's dient Plaguldus? And so on with the 
whole list But why collect the names of my opponents, 
when I shall be unable to see in the senate^house without 
pain my friends whom I have defended, or to associate with 
them without dishonour.* Nay, what if I am not even sure 
that I shall be allowed to come ? His friends write me word 
that he is by no means satisfied with my conduct in not 
having appeared in the senate. Am I, nevertheless, to think 
about making advances to him with a risk (o myself, after 
refusing to be united to Um when it was to my advantage? 
Besides, observe that the decision of the whole controversy 
does not depend on Spain, unless you really think that 
Pompey will throw down his arms if that is lost I On the 
contrary, his view is entirely that of Themistocles : for he 
holds that the master of the sea must inevitably be master 
of the empire. Accordingly, his object has never been to 
retain Spain for its own sake : the equipment of a fleet has . 
always been his first care. He will take to the sea, there- 
fore, as soon as the season permits, with an enormous fled, 
and will approach the shores of Italy : and what then will 
be our position who remain there doing nothing ? It will 
be impossible for us to be any longer neutral. Shall we resist 
the fleet then ? What could be a greater crime, or even so 
great 7 In fact, what could be more ignominious 7 I did not 
shrink from opposing Oesar when I was isolated ; shall I do 

' Readily, with Sehtitt, ntt dBbilanEem, eta, for tt. 

■ Sex. Clodius wu one of the Ibllowers of P. Qodiiu, and lud been 
condemned andei the Ux Pemfeia after the ItUl of Milo. See 
3 Phil. % 8. 

' Became, thmfrh the^ vere hii friends, and had been defended b^ 
him, they had been legally eondemned, and thefr recall by Ctesac's baiq 
■uthoiity would t>e looked opon m offenrnTc to a friend of the comtita- 

tkUL 
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•o now wilb the support of Pompey and the rest of the 
nobles ? ' If, however, putting the question of duty aside, I 
must take account of danger : it is, if I do wrong, ^at there 
is danger from these last, from hivi, if I do right : nor in such 
miserable circumstances can any policy be discovered so free 
from danger, as to make me doubt that I should shun doing 
disgracefully, when it is dangerous, what I should have 
shunned doing, even had it been safe. " Not if I had crossed 
the sea along with Pompey?" That was impossible in any 
case : you have only to count the days. But all the same — 
for let me confess die truth (I do not even atttempt con* 
ceahnent), suiqx}5ing it possible — I was mistaken in a point 
in which, perhaps, I ought not to have been mistaken : I 
thought that there would be a reconciliation, and in that case 
I did not want to have Ciesar incensed with me, while he was 
friends with Pompey.* For I had learnt to see how exactly 
alike they were. It was from dread of this that I drifted 
into this waiting pohcy. But now I have everything to gain 
by hastening, ev^Tthmg to lose by delay. And, neverthe- 
less, my dear Atticus, there are auguries also which incite me 
to action with a certain hope, and no doubtfiil one, auguries 
not such as our college derives from Attus,* but those 
of Plato on tyrants.* For I see clearly that he can by no 
possilulity keep his position much longer without bringing 
on his own collapse, even though we do not exert ourselves : 
seeing that at the very heyday of his success, and with 
the charm of novelty upon him, in six or seven days, he 
brought upon himself the bitterest hatred even of that needy 

' Tlie text of this KnteDce u bopetesdy coirupt. But the gieneral 
sense is, I think, tomecbiog like what I have given. Ckao'l argument 
is : " The only motive for putting oneself in opposilioa to Pompey'i 
fleet must be fear of Oesar. Now I shewed when I was all alone at 
Fonnise that I would not give in to him : dull I do to now that therc 
«re Fompqi and the rest to sapport me ? " 

' Cicero here lets oat his traemotimt. The pka of tnne and oppor- 
tunity he feels to be hollow. His teal motive vnu the uncertainty as ts 
whii^ was the safer course, while he was also no dould torn bj the 
conviction ihal the liuly loyal side was that of Pompey. 

' Attus Nterius, the famous augut in the time of tlie Tarquins. 

* Refenine apparently to Plato's Sifuilii, viii. 562 to ix. 580 ; but 
the inevitable skortnett of a tyrant's sway is nolmuch brought out in this 
passage of Plato, It ia rather the niMry of-hU own feeling* that it 
dwelt apon. 
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and reckless city rabble itself, and had to drop so quickly 
two of his assumptions — of clemency in the case of Metellus,' 
of wealth in the matter of the treasury.' Of what sort, 
again, will he find his confederates or subordinates, which- 
ever you please to call them, if those are to rule provinces, 
of whom not one could manage his own estate two months? 
I need not enumerate all the points, which no one sees 
more clearly than yourself. Still, put them before your 
eyes : you will at once understand that this despotism can 
scarcely last six months. If I turn out to be mistalcen in 
this, I will bear it, as many most illustrious men, eminent 
in the state, have borne it, unless you should actually think 
that I prefer the f^e of Sardanapalus — to die in lus own 
bed, rather than in an exile, as was the fate of Themis- 
todes : who though he had been — in the words of Thucy- 
dides ' — "thft best judge on the shortest reflexion of the 
question of the moment, wid, in regard to the future, by 
much the shrewdest at conjecturing what was to happen," 
yet fell into misfortunes which he would have avoided, if 
nothing had ever escaped him. Though he was a man, as 
the same writer says, "who, howev^ obscure the subject, 
saw the better and the worse course more clearly than any^ 
one," yet did not see how to avoid the jealousy of the 
Lacedaemoaians, nor of his own fellow citizens, nor what 
promise to make to Aitazerxes. Nor would that night 
have been so fatal to Africanus;* nor that day of Sulk's 
triunqib so disastrous to Geuus Marius, the orafliest of men, 
if neither of them had ever been mistakes. However, I 
encourage myself by that prophedc utterance (of Plato) 
which I mentioned. I am not deceived about it, nor will 
it happen otherwise. Fall he must, either by the hands of 
bis opponents or by his owni who, indeed, is his own most 

' L. Ceeciliw MetellDB, the liibune (see p. 364). His oppositioo in 
the Miute on Gietwr'* «Uit to Rome in Apnl aeemi to h*ve oeulr cost 
turn his liCe. 

' By hit seizing the treanuy. See p. 365. 

■ Thucydides, i. 138. 

* P. Sci{HO Africanns the Tounger, after delivering a q)eech in defence 
of the liKhtsof the Italians, ¥nis found deadin his bed. Popular nimonr 
attribnted his death to issaisination at the hands of Carbo, to which 
belief Cicero often refers. By the Su/lanut dia Cicero seems to mean 
SuUa.'« first inarch upon Rome, wben lilaiius Sed and went into exile. 
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dangerous enemy. I only hope it may happen while we are 
still alive. Yet it is time for us to be thinking of that con- 
tinuous life of the future, not of this brief span of our own.' 
But if anything happens to me before that occurs, it will not 
have made much difference to me whether I live to see it, 
or have seen it long before. That being so, I must not 
allow myself to submit to men, gainst whom the senate 
armed me with authority " to see that the Republic took 
no harm." 

All n»y interests haire been confided to you, though they 
need no recommendation of mine, considering your affection 
f« me. Nor, by Hercules, can I hit upon anytfiing to write : 
for I am sitting waiting " sailing orders." Yet I never felt 
msre bound to tell you anythii^ than that none of all the 
delightful services you have done has been more grateful to 
my fedings, than your most delicate and careful attentions 
to my Ti^lia. She has herself been exceedingly channed 
with them — as I have been no less. What high qu^ities she 
has shewn I How admirably she faces the ptiblic disaster ! 
How admirably her domestic difficulties I What spirit she 
has displayed in the matter of my departure ! She loves 
me dearty, she has the deepest sympathy with my fedings — 
yet she wftl have tae act rightly and preserve my reputation. 
But don't let me enlai^e too much on this theme, lest I 
should at this juncture rouse my own self-pity. If you get 
any surer intelligence about Spain, or anything else, pray 
write and tell me while I am fitftl in the country ; and, 
perhaps, at the moment of my departure I shall send you 
some int^gence, ^e more so that Tnllia thinks that you are 
at present not thinking of leaving Ittfly. I must pnt before 
Antony, as I ^d before Curio, my wish to reside in M^a, 
and my determination not to take part in this civil war. I 
only hope I may find turn as complaisant and good-natured 
to me as I did Curio. Heis said to be intending to come 
to Misenum on the »nd, that is, to-day-: but he has sent 
me a disagreeable letter in advance, nof which I inclose a 
copy." 

' Cieeto U tbinkioe, not«f3i ftttiue life— la the ChristiaD sense — bat 
of the eteniitf of fame : as be says elsewhere that he cated more for 
what people said of him 600 yeais hence than wbat they said now. 

» Letter CCCXC. 
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CCCXCn (A X, 9) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuHA, 3 Mat 

THsanivalof Philotimus — why, wluit a fellow I how insipid I 
what lies he keeps telling for Pompey ! — frightened all my 
party to death. For myself, I hare become hardened. None 
of my party doubted that Caesar had curtailed his marches : 
according to him, he is absolutely Sying. None doubted 
Petreius having effected a junction with A&anius : he brings 
no tidings of the kind. In short, tbey have also been con- 
vinced of this — that Pompey, at the head of a large force, 
had marched into Germany by way of lUyncum ; for that 
was announced on good authority. Well, then, I must 
make for Malta, I think, until we get fiesh news from 
Spain. Tiiis, indeed, I almost think from Cesar's own 
letter that 1 may do with his approval: for he says that 
I cannot take a more honourable or- safer course than to 
abstfun from the combat altt^ether. You will say, " What 
has become, then, of that resolution of yours, which you 
described in your last? " It is here, and still unchanged. 
But would that I had to decide for my own person only I 
The tears of my family at times weaken my resolutioii, 
who beseech me to wait for the result in Spain. Cselius's 
letter, indeed, which was expressed in movmg terms, con- 
taining an identical appeal — that 1 would not so rashly 
abandon my [^operty, my only son, and all my family 
—our boys read with floods of tears. Though my own 
son is, in fact, the braver of the two, and for that very reason 
affects me more violently. His only anxiety is for my dignity. 
To Malta, then, and thence wherever it shall seem good 1 
However, even now pray write something, and especially if 
there is any news from Afranius. On my part, if I have any 
conversation with Antony, I will write and tell you the 
result Yet I will be cautious as to tnistit^ him, as you 
warn me. For the poUcy of entire concealment is difficult, 
and dangerous into the bargain. I intend to wait for Ser- 
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vius Sulpicias till the 15th; both Postumift and his son. 
Servius u^e me to do so. I am glad your quartan ague is 
better. I send you also a copy of Caelius's letter.' 



CCCXCIII (F n, 16) 

TO M. OELIUS RUFUS (IN GAUL) 

CvujB, (May) 

Yotm letter ' would have given me gieat pain, had it not 
been that by this time reason itself b^ dispelled all feelings 
of annoyance, and had not my mind, from long despair of 
public ^ety, become cdlous to any new sorrow. Neverthe- 
less, I do not know how it happened that you conceived 
from my former letter the suspicion which you mention in 
yours. For what did it contain beyond a lamentation over 
the state of the times, which do not cause me greater anxiety 
tiian they do you ? For I know the keenness of your intellect 
too well to suppose that you do not see what I see myself. 
Wiat surprises me is tha^ knowing me as thoroughly as you 
ought to do, you could be induced to think, that I was 
either so shortsighted as to abandon a fortune in the ascend- 
ant for one on the wane and all but entirely sunk ; or so 
incondstent as to throw away the favour already gained of a 
man at the height of prosperity, and so be untrue to myself, 
and — a thing which 1 have from the beginning and ever 
since avoided — take part in a dvil war. What, ^en, do you 
mean by my " lataentable " design? Is it that of retiring, 
perhaps, to some secluded spot ? For you know how it not 

> See LeUer CCCLXXXII, p. 367. ThU letter lo OtMas !■ litr moic 
diKtedilftble to Cicero than die most jntUnl of hb letteis ftom exile. 
Thne is hudly » woti in it which b not hiae, or a it^gistie /aiii. It 
wumetnt to be ihewn to Ckmt, audit a s«d piece ofliimmuig. It ii 
Mtonidiing that he ihonU have lent Atticui a copy of it, when he le- 
membered what be bad written continnallr to him. The idea of Malta, 
if really entertained, wa* only a passing one. His leal heut&tioa was 
as to going to Pompey. 
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only turns my Stomach — as it used at one time to turn yours 
also — but sickens my very eyes to see the insolent conduct 
of mere upstarts. I have the additional g^ of the pro- 
cession of Itctors, and the title of imperator, by which I am 
addressed. If I had been without that burden, I should have 
been content with any retreat, however humble, in Italy. 
But these laurelled fascet of mine not only attract the eyes, 
but now also provoke the remarks of the malevolent And 
though that is so, I yet never thought of leaving the country 
without the approbation of your party. But you know my 
small estates: I am obhgedto stay on them, not to be 
troublesome to my friends. Now the faa of my finding it 
pleasantest to reside in my marine villa causes some to 
suspect me of an intention to embark on a voyage : and, 
after all, perhaps I should not have been unwilling to do so, 
had I been able to reach peace : for how could I consist- 
ently sail to war : especially against a man who, I hope, has 
forgiven me, on the side of a man who by this time cannot 
possibly forgive me ? 

In the next place, you might without any difficulty have 
understood my feeling at the time of your visit to me in my 
Curaan villa. For I did not conceal from you what Titus 
Ampius had said : ' you saw how I shrank from leaving the city 
after hearing it Did I not assure you that I would endure 
anytiiing rather than quit Italy to take part in a civil war? 
What, then, has occurred to make me change my resolve ? 
Has not everything been rather in favour of my abiding by 
my opinion ? Pray believe me in this — and I am sure you do 
think so — that among these miseries I seek for nothing but 
that people should at length understand that I have preferred 
peace to everything : that, when that was given up in despair, 
my first object was to avoid actual civil war. Of this con- 
sistent conduct I think I shall never have cause to repent I 
remember, for instance, that our friend Q. Hortensius used 
to plume himself on this particular thing, that he had never 
taken any part in a civil wai. In this matter my credit will 
be more brilliuit, because it was attributed to want of sprit 
in his case : in mine I do not think that this idea can pos- 
sibly be entertained. Nor am I terrified by the consideia- 

* Wbo advocated uncompromking resistance to Cassai. 
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tions which <rou put before me, with the most complete 
fidehty aJid affection, with the view of alarming me. For 
there is no sort of violence that does not seem to be hanging 
over the heads of all in this world-wide convijlsion ; and this, 
indeed, I would with the greatest pleasure have averted from 
the Republic at the cost of my private and domestic losses, 
even those against which you bid me be -on my guard. To 
my son, whom I rejoice to see enjoying your afiectbn, I 
shall leave, if the Republic survives in any shape, a suf- 
ficiently noble inheritance in the memoiy of my name : but 
if it entirely disappears, nothing will faapp^i to him apatt 
from the rest of the citizens. You ask me to have some 
regard to my son-in-law — a most excellent young man, and 
very dear to me : can you doubt, when you know how much 
I r^rd both him, and of course my dear Tullia, that this 
subject gives me the keenest anxiety ? The more so, that in 
the universal disaster 1 yet used to flatter myself with this 
little grain of hope, that my, or rather our, Dolabella would 
be freed from those embanassments which be had brought 
upon himself by his own liberality. Fray ask him how he 
got through the settling days, while he was in the city. How 
disagreeable they were to him, and how derogatory to my- 
self as bis father-in-law ! Accordingly, I am neither waiting 
for the result of the Spanish campaign, as, to which I am fully 
convinced that the truth is as you say, nor am I meditating 
any astute policy. If there is evCT to be a state, there will be 
doubtless a place for roe : but if there is not, you will yourself, 
as I think, make for the same lonely retreats in which you 
will hear that I have taken up my abode. But perhaps I 
am talking wildly, andall these troubles will end better. For 
I remember the expressions of despair among those who were 
old men when I was a youth : perhaps I am now imi- 
tating them, and indulging in the usual weakness of my time 
of life. I wish it may be so. But nevertheless ! — I suppose 
you have heard that a purple-bordered toga is being woven 
for Oppius.' For our friend Curtius thinks of a double- 
dyed one ; but the hand that should dye it keeps him wait- 
ing,' I put in this seasoning of joke to shew you that, in 

' That is. Oppius. a psitisan of Cxsar's, and geneiail; spolcen of in 

connexion wick Balbu;, is to have some curule office by Cg^sai's bvour. 

' M. Curlias Postumns, who had lUso joined C^sai, was to have an 
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nrite of 1117 indignation, I am still in the tubit of laughing' 
As to what you saj in your letter about Dolabella, I advise 
you to look to it as closely as if your own interests we« 
at stake. My last remark shall be this : I shall do nothing 
wild or inconsiderate. Hawerer, I heg you, in whatevei 
country I may be, to protect me and my childien, as oar' 
friend^iip and your honour demand. 



CCCXCIV (A X. 10) 

TO ATTiare (AT ROMB) 

CUHX, 3 Mat 

How blind ot me not to have seat this before I I send 
you Antony's tetter. After I had written again and again 
to say that I was not entertaining any plans against Csesar, 
that I remembered my son-in-law, remembered our friend- 
ship, that, if I had been otherwise minded, I might have 
been with Pompey, but that, as I had to my disgust to 
move about accompanied by lictors, I wished to be away 
from Italy, hut had not made up my mind even to that— 
see what an admonitory tone * be adopts in reply ! 

"Your decision is perfectly right. For th« man who 
wishes to be neutral remains in the country : be who leaves 
it appears to express a judgment on one side or the other. 
But it is not my duty to determine whether a pardcular person 

anguiship (see p. 396]. The ■.iffinrs wore a t«|« dyed in tome ipecial 
way with two colouia, which in Letter XXXV he calli Si0a^»r (vol. L, 
p. 98), By in/tOer, "dyet," Cicero teemt to mean Cnu, who «u 
to give him the promotion. 

' Thejeitconsii 
Op^us as oldeiiiig 
dyed, and being t _ 

the bitter heibs of liis letter with a, diesaing of jest. He nie* a word 
ladsfiersi) specially applied to " dressing " salads or vegetablea with oil 
01 vinegar or the like. Cp. pro Ctuent, 71, Cmuiittr iefmt ntgtiii 
Gutlam oifitrgil iuic Bulba. 

' xapcavtTiK^Q. Antony, as propixtoi in charge of Italy, was for tha 
moment able to make things disagreeable for Cicero if be chcse. 



onsists in the jocoae deioipticm of Opphis and Cortios — 
siii^ a new toga, and Curtius m lenduig his toga to be 
]g kejit waiting by the dyer (£«., Ceesbt). He seasons 
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has the right to go or not. Caesar has assigned me my rdle, 
which is that I should not allow anyone at all to quit Italy. 
Therefore it matters tittle that I approve your idea in the 
present instance, since I have, nevertheless, no power to 
grant you any exemption. My opinion is that you should 
communicate with Oesar direct and ask his leave. I feel 
no doubt that you will obtain it, especially as you promise 
that you will taJce our friendship into consideration." 

There 's a Laconic despatch for you ! ' In any case I will 
wait for the roan himself. He is to arrive on the 3rd, that 
is, to-day. To-morrow, therefore, he will perhaps come to 
see me. I will test him : I will listen to what he has to say: 
I will declare loudly that I am in no huny, that I will com- 
municate with Caesar. I will Me perdu somewhere with the 
smallest number of attendants possible: at any rate, let 
these men be ever so reluctant to allow it, from this country 
I will wing my way, and oh that it might be to Curio I ' 
Don't mistake what I say. Something worthy of me shall 
be effected. 

This is a new and heavy anxiety : I am much distressed 
by your strangury. Take medical advice, I beseech you, 
whilst it is in an early stage. I am delated with your 
tetter about the Massilians.' I beg you to let me know if 
you get any news. I should have liked to have Ocella with 
me, if I could man^^e it without any conceabnent ; and I 
bad extracted from Curio a promise that I should. Here I 
am waiting for Servius Sulpicius, for I am requested to do 
so by his wife and son, and I think it is necessary to see 
him. Antony, for his part, is carrying about Cytberis with him 
with his sedan open, as a second wife.* There are, besides, 
■even sedans in his train, contiuntng friends female or male. 



lolled, « 

* To SidiT, on his my to Mallt. 

* Wbo had closed their gates to Caesar, and weie now bdng bedeged 
by Csiai's officers, Dec Brutiu and Tiebonins. 

* Antonjp was manied to hii cousin Antonia, whom he aftennuds 
divorced. He did not many Fnlvia — who was at this time the wife of 
Cnrio — for at leatl four yeu* aflerwards. Cytheris was an actress, and 
b said by Serriot (on Viioil, Etltg, x.) to have been the LjictrisotAt 

rwt nallna Vnr AfitMnr'a Intrimi* w{lh K^r OMt 4 PkH. £K rft. ^f. 
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See in what di^racefiil drcumstances we ate being done 
to death : and doubt, if you can, that if Ctesar returns 
victorious, he will use the sword. Foi my part, I will 
withdraw myself in a cock-boat, if I can't get a ship, 
from their parriddal proceedings. But I shall know more 
when I have had my interview with him. Our young 
nephew I cannot help loving, but I see clearly that he does 
not love me, I never saw a case of such want of principle, 
of such aversion to his own relations, and of such brooding 
over mjrsterious des^ns. What an overpowering number of 
anxieties ! But it will be my care, as it is now, to correct 
him. His natural abilities are admirable : it is his character 
that wants attention. 



CCCXCV (A X, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuM£, 4 May 

After I had sealed ray previous packed I changed toy 
mind about intmsring it to the man to whom I had in- 
tended doing so, because he was a stranger. Accordingly, 
it was not despatched the same day. Meanwhile Philo- 
timus arrived and delivered me a letter from you. What 
you say in it about my brother does not, indeed, shew as 
much firmness on his part as one could wish, yet it does 
not imply any arrikre pensie, any treachery, or any obstinate 
aversion from good, nothing that you cannot turn in any direc- 
tion you please in one conversation. In short, he holds all 
his family in great affection ^^ven those with whom he is 
too often angry — me he loves more dearly than himself. 
His having written about his boy in one tone to you, and 
in another to the boy's mother, I see no reason to blame. 
I am vexed at what you say about the journey and your 
sister, and the more so that the state of my affairs is such 
that I can apply no remedy to those things. For I cer- 
tainly would have done so. But you see my unfortunate 
position and the desperate state of my affairs. His financial 
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position is not of such a nature — for I hear frequently from 
him personally — as to prevent hJs being eager to repay you, 
and being really anxious on that point. But if such a man 
as Q. Axius, because I am thus in exile, does not pay me 
thirteen sestertia, which I lent his son, and pleads the hard- 
ness of the times, if Lepta and everybody else do the same, it 
is wont to make me feel some surprise when he tells me that 
bets beingpressedforaninsignificant sum of twenty sestertia. 
For you, of course, see what his difficulties are. However, 
he is directing the money to be paid in any case to your 
order. Do you think him slow or close in business of that 
kind ? No one is less so. Enough about my brother. As 
for his son : his father has always spoilt him, but his in- 
dulgence is not responsible for his being untruthful, or 
grasping, 01 wanting in affection for his family, though it 
perhaps does make him headstrong and self-willed, as well 
as aggressive. Accordingly, these latter also are traits in his 
character, which are the results of over-indulgence, but they 
are pardonable — we must admit — considering what young 
men are nowadays. Those traits, however, which to me, at 
least, who love him, are more distressing than the very evils 
surrounding us, do not arise from excessive compliance on 
my part : for they have roots of their own, which, however, 
I would assuredly have torn up, had I been allowed to do 
so. But my circumstances are such that I must put up with 
anything. My own son I keep under control without diffi- 
culty. He is the most tractable boy possible ; but my re- 
morseful pity for him makes me less determined in politics, 
and the more he desires me to be staunch, the more I fear 
turning out a cruel father to him. 

However, Antony arrived yesterday in Ae evening. Pre- 
sently perhaps he will call on me, or, maybe, will not take 
even that trouble, since he has written to say what it 
is his pleasure should be done. But you shall know the 
result at once. Secrecy is my only course now. What 
can I do about the boys ? Shall I trust them to a small 
vessel? What sort of courage do you think I shall have 
in the voyage? Why, I remember while sailing in that 
open Rhodian vessel in the summer how anxious I was : 
what do you think will be the case in a small despatch 
boat in the dangerous season of the year ? Misery on every 
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side I Trebatius is with me, a right good man and good 
citizen. What frightful news he brings me, good heavens t 
Is even Balbus thinking, then, of an entrh into the senate ? 
But I vrill give him a tetter himself for you to-moirow. Yes, 
I believe Vetlienus is, as you say, friendly to me I an- 
swered him with rather a peppery jest, because he wrote 
to me somewhat abruptly about providii^ for ^yment of 
the money. Pray smooth him down, if he took it less good- 
temperedly than one could wish. I addressed him as ammm- 
/o/u,* because he addressed me as proconsul. But as he is 
a good fellow and attached Xo me, let me keep my afiection 
for him too. Farewell. 



CCCXCVI (A X, II) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Cvux, 5 May 

What is to become of me? Who is there, I don't say 
more unfortunate, but in a more d^jaded position ? Antony 
says that he has received express orders about me, and, 
nevertheless, he has as yet not been to see me, but told 
Trebados this fact What am I to do now? Nothing 
succeeds with me, and the plans which I form witii the 
greatest care are just those which fail in the most shocking 
maimer. Why, I thought when I had got Curio's consent, 
that I had succeeded entirely. He had written about me 
to Hortensius. Reginus was wholly in my interests.* I 

> Cic«ro, in jest, ^ves bim the titi« of Iriumvir monrlaHi, "■ com- 
mitsionei of the nuBt," m though be "coined money" oat of hii 
debtors. Or peihaps be wu reaUf in that oflice, the title of which it 
was not ntiul to append to letters. Cicero wai apparently annoyed at 
not being addressed as imferator, as was usual for a man who hftd 
leceived that title from his soldiers, while still retainii^ his prorinciBi 
iMferimit. TtUs Ocsaf is always careful to add. Or it maf nave been 
unusual, and therefcae i»thci disconrteons, to use tuch titles at all in a 
btuiness letter. Is there, perhaps, a pun on nunMt, as the dnnniif 
letter " reminded " Cicero of his obligations? For the transaction see 
Letter CCCLXXXIIl. 

' Reginui hsd command of ahfps in the Tuscan Sea, and Cicero 
hoped would allow of his voyage to Sicily, where Curio was. 
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never imagined that Antony vonld have anything to do with 
the western sea. Which way am I to turn now? I am 
watched on every side. But enough of tears t Well, then, 
I must steal away and creep stealthily into some merchant 
vessel : I must not expose myself to the suspicion of having 
connived at my being prevented from going. I must make 
for Sicily. If I once get there, I shall then have a greater 
step in my power. If things would only go as they should 
in Spain! However, I only hope the news about Sicily 
may prove true: but as yet we have had no luck. The 
Sicilians are said to have rallied round Cato, to have begged 
him to hold out, making all manner of promises. Affected 
by this, he is said to have begun holding a levy.' I dont 
believe it, however distinguished the authority ! I am aware 
that this province was at least capable of bein^ held. How- 
ever, we shall presently have news from Spain. We have 
C. Marcellus here, who is entertaining the sanie thoughts as 
myself, dther sincerely, or making a good pretence of doing 
so. I have not, however, seen him personally, but have 
been told this by one of his most intimate friends. Fiay 
send me any news you have : if I take any active step, I 
will at once let you know. I will treat young Quintus with 
more strictness. Would that I could do any good I How- 
ever, pray some time or other tear up the letters in which 
I have written about him in a tone of severity, for fear of 
anything getting out at any dme. I will do the same with 
yours. 

I am srill waiting for Servius,* nor do I hear anything 
satisfactory from him. Vou shall know whatever does 
occur. Without doubt I must confess to having made a 
mistake. For the first time? Or on one subject? Nay, 
the more deeply 1 have reflected on a thing, the more un- 
wisdy has its execution invariably been. But 

" Tbe pMt i* pMt t though giieved. III let It be."* 
Let ua only take care not to come to grief in the future. 

* Cito as a mittei of &ct Htnndoned Sicily to Curio without « blow. 
A ipecimea of the idle nimonn afloat at mch a time. 

■ Servim Sulpidoi (tee Lettei CCCLXXXVIII). 1\irrell makei 
this a sepamte letter. It may be to. Bat it is possible alio that be is 
answering a letter from Altieos wbich arrived while he was writii^. 

* liXXd rd ftiv TpDrirexAu liiaafiw, (SjcW^uvof np (Hom. IL xvii. 1 11). 
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Well, you bid me make provision for my journey. What 
am I to provide ? The possible accidents cover so wide a 
field, that, if I shrink from them, I must remain stationary 
with dishonour and sorrow ; if I pay no heed to the^^ there 
is danger of my falling into the bands of luiprincipled men. 
Only see in what a miserable position I am I At times I 
think that I should absolutely desire to receive some injury, 
however mortifying, from the Cfesarians, to convince people 
that I have become an object of hatred to the tyrant But if 
the voyage, on which I set my hopes, had ijcen open to me^ 
I would have certainly effected something, as you wish and 
advise, to justify my delay. But the closeness of the watch 
set upon me is surprising, and even Curio himself is an 
object of suspicion. So the two alternatives aie to take the 
high hand, or to act secretly. If the fonn^, I must have 
favourable weather. The latter means concealment from 
those men : ' and if any centretempi occurs in doing that, 
you must see in what an undignified position I shall be. I 
ftm at the mercy of circumstances, and must not shrink 
from a somewhat bold course. I often think of Cidius,' 
and, if ever I have the like opportunity, 1 will not let it 
slip. I hope Spain is safe. The action of the Mas^lians 
is at once glorious in itself, and a proof to me that things 
are going well in Spain. They would not have been so 
bold, if it had been otherwise : and they would be sore to 
know, for they are close at hand as well as careful.' ^ain, 
I am glad of your remark as to the popular dislike expressed 
in the theatre. Even these legions, which he took over in 



' It U quite uncertain to whom thii refers. It ii (ingested that it has 
reference to one of the three leaden of armies againstSuUa mentioned 
W Plutarch (Pomp, vii.) ; but most texts there have Ccelius (KXoiXior). 
Cicero recurs again several times in other letters of this period to him, 

and he must, therefore, whoever he wis, have shewn some intention of 
leasling usurpation io arms. We shall, however, find Cicero declining 
to avail himself of armed assistance offered him at PompeiL 

* Marseilles received the senatorial governor of Gallia, Ahenobubos, 
and closed its gates to Cassar (see p. 389). Cicero seems not to know 
the fects accurately as yet, but to imagine that the prolonged resist- 
ance of Marseilles was in consequence of some ^uie of Cfesar's in 
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Italy, I can see are very much disaffected to him. How- 
ever, he lias no worse enemy than himself. I quite agree 
with your dread that he may run amuck. If he once feels 
desperate, he certainly will do so. All the moie reason for 
effecting something in the spirit (and, I hope, with better 
fortune) of Caslius. But one thing at a time : whatever it 
may be, you shall at once know all about it I will furnish 
young Quintus with supplies, as you request, and will 
undertake the Arcadian task, or the whole Peloponnesus, 
if you like,' Yes : he has ability, if he had but character.' 
. . . And if he hasn't any as yet, he may acquire it, or 
virtue is not teachable,' which I cannot be persuaded to 
believe. 



CCCXCVII (A X, 13) 

TO ATTICUS <AT ROME) 

Cviix, 7 May 

\ovR letter was very gratifying to my Tullia, and, by 
Hercules, to me also. A letter from you always brings a 
ray of hope. Pray write, therefore, and if you can suggest 
anything- hopeful, don't omit to do so. No, don't be 
afraid of Antony's lions.' He is a charming fellow I Just 
listen to a statesman's conduct of affairs ! He sent round 
a letter summoning ten leading men and the quattuorviri 
from the muncipal towns. They came to his villa in the 
morning. In the first place, he remained asleep till nine 

' Explained by Letter CCCLXXXIII, p. 369, where CEcero says Ihat 
Atticus's request to him to man^e yonng Quinlus wa> aa unreasonable 
IS the Sparlao's asking for Arcadia. 

' Some Greek letters here are not intelligible. 

' aptrij nen est iiSacriv. See the discussion in Plato's Prolagoras. 

* The form of the sentence shews thai this is an answer to some 
remark of Alticus, who had heard the common gossip of Antony's having 
a chariot diawn by lions. It is placed at a later date by FlutariS 
(Anl. ix.), but this passage seems to shew that the story belongs to his 
tribuneship, when he bad propratorian powers in Italy from Casar. 
Pliny (N. fl. viii, 55), however, assigns it to the period after the battle 
of Pharaalia. 
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o'clock. Then on the announcement that the men had 
arrived from Naples and Cunue — for Cssar is angiy with 
Uiese towns — he onlered them to come again next day; 
be wanted to take a bath and to cure a looseness of the 
bowels.' This was yesterday. To-day, however, he pur- 
poses crossing to ^naria. He intends promising the enles 
there that they shall be recalled. 

But enough of that To return to ounelves: I have 
received a letter from Q. Anus. Thanks, about Tiro. 
Vettienus is a good fellow. I have repaid Vestorius. Serviiu 
is said to have stopped at Mintumee on the 6th of May, to- 
day he is to stop with C. Marcellus in his villa at litemum. 
Eiuly to-morrow, therefore, he will see me and will give me 
a theme for a letter to you. For at the present moment I 
can't think of anything to vrrite to you ^>out One thing 
does surprise me, that Antony has not sent me even a 
message, especially as he has paid a great deal of attention 
to me. No doubt he b charged with some still sterner 
order as to me. He doesn't wish to say " No " to me fiux 
to face. I never meant to ask him the favour, nor, if he bad 
granted it, should I have trusted his word. However, I will 
think out some plan. Please tell me any news from die 
Spains : for 1:^ this time it will be possible for some to be 
heard : and everybody's idea is that, if all is well there^ 
there will be no more trouble. I, however, dont regard 
our cause as won if we retain them, nor utterly desperate 
if we lose them. Silius and Ocella and the rest, I suppose, 
are detained. I observe that you also are hindered bf 
Curtius,' though, aa I think, you have a passport* 



Geero nmuk* on AMoay't nideneu to dkepe<q>le of the eoontry 
ni inin ia B.C. 44 (a PIUl. K I05, io6>. Tbe qnaOiiorviH wcte 
jeairy elected muutralei of a mtmiHfiitm. 
AppAientlv H. Ctutini Poitumiu, wbom we heard td befocB as ■ 



JO be detained bi . 

* Some nnintell^ble Greek klten {aaammr) hare been emended in 
■erenU (nnntltftctotT) ways. The tense lequiiied ii ibewn from Letter 
CCCCII (end). Cic«ni itnagiMi that Atticni hai obtuned a ipedal 
permit or £pUita to teave Itii]'. He mav well have done •», m a man 
of bnditew, known not to lake put in ptuitics. 
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CCCXCVIII (A X, 14) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuM^ 8 Mat 

What a miserable siste of existence ! To be so long in 
fear is a greater evil than the veiy thing which is feared 
Servius having arrived, as I told you before, on the 15th ot 
May came to see me next day. Not to keep you in sus~ 
pense, we arrived at no conclusion as to our policy. I 
never saw anybody so completely beside himself with feax ; 
and yet, by Hercules, he feared nothing that was not a 
legitimate object of fear : " Pompey was angry with him, 
Ceesar no friend to him : the victory of either one or the 
other was alarming, both because of the cruel nature of the 
one, the unscrupulousness of the other, and also because of 
the financial embarrassment of both, which could be relieved 
from no source except that of the property of private per- 
sons." And these remarks were accompanied with such 
floods of tears, that I wondered they had not run dry from 
such protracted misery. For my part, even the inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, which prevents my writing to you with my 
own hand, is not accompanied with a single tear, but is 
very often troublesome from keeping me aw^e. Wherefore 
any consolations you can think of collect and write, not 
fix>m philosophy and books — for of that I have a stock at 
home, though somehow or other the medicine is less potent 
than the disease i rather search for such news as that about 
Spain or Marseilles. Servius, indeed, brings a very satis- 
factory report about them, and also tells me that there is 
good authority for the story of the two l^ons. That is the 
sort of news, if you have any, and more like it And, in- 
deed, something must be heard before many days are over. 
But I return to Servius. We m the end adjourned our 
conversation to the next day ; but he is slow about leaving 
Italy. " He would much rather die in his own tied, what- 
ever is to happen." He feels a painful hesitation as to his 
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son's service at Bnindistum.' There was one thing that 
he declared with the utmost determination : if the con- 
demned men were restored, he would go into exile. To 
this I replied that "diat would certainly take place; and 
what was already being done was no less offensive," and I 
mentioned a number of instances. However, these argu- 
ments did not increase his resolution, only his terror : so 
that I think he is rather to be kept in the dark about my 
plan, than invited to adopt the same. So there is not much 
to be got from him. In obedience to your hint I will turn 
my thoughts to Ctelius. 



CCCXCIX (A X, 15) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CuM£, i> May 

Whilst Servius was still with me, Cephalio arrived with 
your letter of the loth, which inspired me with a strong hope 
of a change for the better in regard to the eight cohorts ; 
for those, too, which are stationed in these parts are said to 
be wavering. On the same day Funisulanus brought me a 
letter from you, in which the same news was repeated still 
more positively. I gave him full satisfaction as to his own 
business, ascribing the full credit to you. Up to this time I 
have had reason to be discontented with him, for he owes me 
a large sum of money and is not considered to be well off. 
Now he says he will pay me : that a tnan to whom he had 
lent money was slow in paying ; that, if you have in your 
hands what his debtor has paid, you are to give it to letter- 
carriers for me. The amount you will learn from Philo- 
timus's man Eros. But let us return to more important 
matters. The Cselian plan, which is your idea, is coming 
to fruition. Accordingly, I am distracted as to whether to 
wait for a favourable wind. What is wanted ts a standard : 
men will flock to it. I quite agree with your advice to set 



' See p. 356. 
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out openly, and SO I think I shall start. Meanwhile, how- 
ler, I am awaiting a letter from you. Servius's advice 
doesn't ease matters at all. Every kind of objection is 
obtruded in every opinion he utters. I never knew anyone 
more timid except Gaius MarCellus,' who is sorry that he was 
ever consul What a mean fellow ! why, he is even said to 
have encouraged Antony to prevent my departure, in order, 
I suppose, to stay himself with greater decency. Antony, 
however, started for Capua on the loth. He sent me a 
message to say that he had been deterred by 4 feeling of 
shame from calling on me, because he thought that I was 
angry with him. So I shall go, 3nd in the way, too, which 
you think right, unless some hope shall have been mean- 
while presented to me of undertaking some still more im- 
portant part.' But that will scarcely be the case so soon. 
Alienus the praetor, however, thinks that some one of his 
colleagues would do it, if I dont. Anyone you please, so 
long as it is some one. 

In regard to your sister, I commend you. As to the 
young Quintus, I am doing all I can. I hope things axQ 
better. As to my brother Quintus, let me tell you that he 
is in considerable anxiety about raisir^ money to pay his debt, 
but as yet has squeezed nothing out of L. Egnatius. Axius 
is modest about the twelve sestertia ! For he repeatedly put 
in his letter a request that 1 would pay Gallius whatever 
he wanted. Could I have done otherwise, if he had not 
mentioned it? And, in fact, I often promised: but he 
■wanted that round sum promptly. They should have rather 
come to my assistance at this time of difficulty, heaven con- 
found them 1 However, more of this another time. I am 
very glad that you, and Pilia too, are relieved of your 
quartan ague. Whilst bread and other stores are being got 
on board, I intend to make an excursion to my Pompeian 
villa. Please thank Vettienus for his kindness. If you 
can find anyone to bring it, send me a letter before I teive 
the country, 

' C. Claudias MarceRns, the consul of a.a $0, not the C. Claudins 
Matcellus, consul B.C. 49. The lalier w»s already wilh Pompey. 

' He sf ems to mean, bejofi depnted to Cxsai m Pompey to - 
to make peace. 
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CCCC (A X. 10) 

TO ATTICXre (AT ROME) 

CvuM, 14 Hat 

I HAD Just despatched a letter to yon os a variety of subjects, 
when Dicmysius airived at my house very early in the 
morning. I would not only have shewn myself placable to 
him, bat would have pardcmed him altogether, bad he 
arrived in the frame of mind described by you. For in 
your letter recdved at Arpinum you said that he was coming 
and was prepared to do whatever I wished. For my part, 
I wished, or rather desired, that he should stay with me : 
and it was because, on his coming to my Formian villa, he 
had refused point blank to do so, that I used to write to you 
somewhat sharply about him. Well, he said veiy little, but 
the upshot of his remarks was that I must excuse him, that 
his private aETaiis prevented his going with me. I answered 
shortly : I felt much pained : I quite understood that my 
position roused his contempt Vou will perhaps be surprised, 
but I assure you that I feel this to be amor^ the heaviest blows 
which this crisis has inflicted upop me. I hope he may be 
loyal to you : that is equivalent to wishii^ you to remaio 
prosperous : he will be so, just as long as you are. 

I hope my design will be free of all risk : for, on the one 
hand, I have kept it dark ; and, on the other, I shall not, I 
think, be very closely watched. May I only have a voyage 
such as I wish I For all the rest — as far, that is, as they can 
be provided for by prudence — measures shall be taken. Pray, 
as long as I am in the country, write and tell me not only 
anythii^ you know or have heard, but also what you fore- 
see will happen. Cato, who might have held Sicily without any 
trouble — and, if he had bdd it, all loyalists would have joined 
him — smled from Syracuse on the 33rd of April, as Curio 
has written to tell me. I only hope, as the phrase is, that 
Cotta may hold Sardinia ; for there is a rumour going about 
Oh, if that were to be so, what a stigma on Cato t In order 
to allay suspicion of my leavii^ the country, or of what I 
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■am thinking of doing,-! started for my FompeJan villa on 
th« 1 3th of May, with a view of staying there, while the 
necessary preparations for my voyage were being made. On 
my arrival at my villa people came to see me : "The cen- 
turions of the three cohorts stationed at Pompeii " — this is 
what our (Hend Ninnius ' reported to me — " wished to visit 
me the next day : they were desirous of putting themselves 
and the town in my hands." I, however, I can tell you, 
was off firom my villa next morning before daybreak, to pre- 
vent them having any opportunity of seeing me at all. For 
what was the good of three cohorts ? Or even if there were 
more, irfnt equipment had they? I ttiought, indeed, of 
those explmts of Cselius,* which I found mentioned in your 
letter received as soon as I arrived at my Cuman villa, which 
I did on the same day : yet at the same time it might have 
been a trap to catch me.* I therefore removed all suspicion. 
But while I was on my return journey, Hortensius had 
arrived and had turned out of his road to call on Terentia, 
and used very courteous expressions about me. However, 
I believe I shall see him ; for he has sent a servant to tell 
me that he is coming to my house. This is better behaviour 
than that of my fellow augur Antony, among whose lictors an 
actress is riding in a sedan. As yoD are free of your quartan 
ague, and have iwt only got rid of your new disease, but 
also of your oold, be-sure you present yourself before me in 
Oreece full of vigour, and meanwhile let me have some- 
thing by way of a tetter. 



CCCCI (A X, 17) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

CvuM, 16 May 

On tbe 14th Hortmsius came to call on me after I had 
written my letter. I only wish the rest of bis conduct had 

' 'L. Ninnini Qiiadntiu, tribune in b.c. J7 and a aupporter of Cicero. 
' See pp. 394, 39*. 
A ruse of some of his enemies to make him commit himsel/ agtinit 
Casai, and so compel Ckui to treat him with leveiitj. 
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been the same. You could hardly conceive such ipanouisse- 
rntnt! I mean, I can tell you, to make use of it' Then 
came Serapion with your letter, before opening which I re- 
marked to him that you had written to me about him before^ 
as you had done. Then, after opening the letter, I told him 
the rest of your compliment to the last syllable : and, by 
Hercules, I esteem him to be a good, learned, and honest 
man. And, what is more, I think of using his ship and 
taking him with me on my voyage. The inflammation in my 
eyes frequently recurs, not, indeed, to a very panful esten^ 
but enough to prevent my writing. I am glad that your 
health is re-established, both from youT old compliunt and 
your more recent troubles. I could wish I had Ocella with 
me. For I think the weather here is going to be slightly 
calmer. At present the equinox is delaying us, which has 
been very stormy. After that, if there is a brisk wind,* I 
can only hope that Hortensius may remain in the same mind : 
since up to this time nothing could exceed his courtesy. 
You wonder at what I said about a "passport," as though I 
had insinuated some grave charge or other s^nst yoi^ For 
you say you "can't make out how it ever came into my 
mind." Well, since you had mentioned in your letter that 
you were thinking of leaving the country, and since I had 
been told that no one could do so without one, I thought, of 
course, that you had one, and also because you had taken out 
a passport for the boys. That was the ground of my belief, 
and, nevertheless, I wish you would write and tell me what , 
you are thinking of doing, and above all what news is now 
stirring. 
t6 May. 

' Horten^Dt, ion of the great ontor, WM in command d the mart 
infentm inCssar'a ioteiest. He might, theiefoie, if he chose to be dis- 
agreeable, prevent Cicero's voyage. His'wild conduct and chancier 
were described in Letter CCLXlft, which accounts for Cicero's relief at 
findii^ bim a little more decent in condnct than Antony, as referred to 
in the last letter. 

' Si Atpait trit. The Greek word is used by Homer as an efrithet 
for a wind (<iKpAe...&)/u). Some translate 1 " if there is lair weather." 
The mention of the equinox at thii date thews how bi the calendar 
was wrong. 
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CCCCII (A X, 18) 

TO ATTICUS (AT ROME) 

Cvux, 19 May 

My Tullia was confined on the 19th of May — a boy, a seven 
months' child. I have reason to be thankful that she bad a 
good delivery. The child itself is a poor little weakling^ 
An astonishingly dead calm has as yet kept me from start- 
ing, and has been a greater impediment than the watch kept 
upon me. For all that talk of Hortensius was mere petsi- 
fiage. The truth will turn out to be this: that most dissolute 
of men has been corrupted by his freedman Salvius.' Ac- 
cordingly, henceforth I shall not write and tell you what I 
am gomg to do, but only what I have done. For all the 
eavesdroppers of Corycus ' seem to be listening to what I say. 
Do you, however, I beg, continue to tell me any news there 
are of Spain, or anything else ; but don't expect a letter 
from me, except when I have arrived at my wished-for 
destination, or in case I can send anything during my voyage. 
Even this I write with fear and trembling : so slowly and 
heavily does everything drag on. The foundation was badly 
laid, the rest follows suit I am now making for Formia: : 
perhaps the Furies will follow me there too.' However, to 
judge from Balbus's conversation with you, my idea of 
Malta does not find favour. Can you doubt, therefore, that 
he regards me as an enemy ? I have, to be sure, written to 
Balbus telling him that you had mentioned to me in a letter 
both his kindly feeling and his suspicion, I thanked him. 
On the second point I cleared myself with him. Did you 



listened foi the urival of mercluuit vessels, in order to plunder them : 
01, as others explain, because theji spied out the metchant vessels and 
gave information to the pirates. 

* He may allude to the entrance to the infernal regions near Lake 
Avemus, not far from Cumx. He more than once alludes to the Furies 
b connexion with civil strife, <./., prv Suila, g 76, 
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ever knov anjrone more unlucky? I won't say more, lesl 
I should make you suffer too. I am overpowered with the 
thought that the time has come when I no longer have the 
power of acting either with courage or with prudence. 



ccccm (F XIV, 7) 

TO TERENTIA (AT CUfcLE> 

FoRULA, 7 June 

All. those uneasy feeliim and melandiidy thoughts, by 
which I kept you in su<^ «ctreme distress, which makes 
me more uneasy than anything — as well as Tulliola, who is 
dearer to me than life itself — I have got lid of and ejected. 
The reason of it all I discovered the day after I parted 
from you. I threw up sheer bile during the night : I was 
at once so much relieved, that I really think some god 
worked the cure. Pray make full and pious acknowledg- 
ment to the god (Apollo <x ^sculapius), according to your 
wont I hope I have a very good ship. I write this at the 
moment of embarkation. Presently I will compose a large 
number of letters to our friends, to whose protection I will 
commend you and our dear Tulliola with the greatest 
earnestness. I would have added exhortations to you wiiji 
a view to raising your courage, had I not known that you 
were more courageous than any man. And, after all, I hope 
affairs are of such a nature that I may venture to expect 
you to be as comfortable as possible there, and myself to be 
at last likely, in company with men like-minded with myself 
to be acting in defence of our country. Let your first care 
be your health ; next, if it seems to you possible, make use 
of the villas farthest removed from men m arms. You can 
with advantage use the place at Arpinum with your town 
establishment, if the price of food goes up. Our charming 
young Cicero sends his warmest love. Good-by^ good- 
bye. 
; June. 
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APPENDIX 

THE ACTA PUBLICA 

Records of the proceedings of the senate, the conutia, and the 
courts had always been kept by the magistmtes or officials 
concerned, just as those of the sacred colleges. These records 
no doubt could be consulted, but the duty of the officials con- 
cerned was limited to the depositing and safe keeping of them : 
they were not charged with making them known to the public 
A change in this respect was one of the first acts of Csesar in 
his consulship of B.C. 59. He ordered that all official acts of 
the people, as well as those of the senate, should be collected 
and made public (u/ tarn senatus quam populi diuma acta con- 
fierent et publicarentur. Suet. lut. 20). It is only after that 
year, therefore, that mention of them occurs in the correspond- 
ence. There does not seem any proof that these acta were 
officially promulgated in the provinces. Rather, it seems that 
the magistrates, as well as others who were abroad, made their 
arrangements with certain scribes in Rome to copy the official 
announcements and forward ihem, and Cicero constantly as- 
sumes that such persons receive them (see Fam. 13, 3 ; 12, 32, 
g I ! 12, 23, § 2 ; 12, 28, § 3). When Cicero refers to them 
simply as acta, he seems always to mean the acta of the senate 
^e voL i., pp. 146, 163, 207). When he means other acta — 
such as elections, laws, or trials — he speaks of them as acta 
urAana, or rtruirt urbanarum acta (vol. ii., p. 151 ; cp, Fam. 12, 
2^ p. 187}. Besides this, Cicero had had a private arrangement 
with Cslius to cause a budget of news to be made up for him 
periodically. This contained all kinds of gossip, social as well 
as political (see vol. ii., pp. 15, 33, 177). Csesar appears to have 
haa also a special report made to him of the acta diuma (see 
Letter CCCCLXX, Fam. 9, 16, § 4), a practice continued by 
Augustus, who, however, stopped the publication of thK-acta 
senatus (Suet. Aug. 36 and 04}. During the empire the acta 
urbana contained notice of births and other events in the im- 
perial family (see Suet. Tib. 8, Cal. 8), as well as a great variety 
of other facts (see Tac ..4 »». 12, 24; 13, 31). Tiberius not only 
reintroduced the practice of publishing the acta ietiaius, but 
appointed a senator specially to edit them (Tac Ann. 5, 4}. For 
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the inclasion of judicial proceedings in tbe a^ta ttriami, see 
Asconius, MitoitiaHa, 19 and 47 ; cp. Pliny, Ep. 7, 33 ; and of 
those in a popular assembly, Ascon. 49. 

[Other allusions to the ada tenatta and acta tUuma will be 
found in Asconius, 44 ; Pliny, Ep. 9, 15 ; Seneca, Benef. 2, 10 ; 
3, 16 ; QuintiL 9, 3 ; Juvenal 3, 136 ; 7, 104 ; Ammianus, ei, 
3.4-] 
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Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. Sj. each. 

BACON'S Moral and Hlstoiloal 
Worki, including the Essays, 
Apophth^ms, Wisdom of Uie 
Ancietus, New AtlaDtis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIIL, Elisabeth, 
Henty Prince of Wales, History 
of Greal Britain, Julius Oesar, 
■\nA Augustus C:esar. Edited by 
J.Devey, M.A. 3J. 6d. 

NoTum Organnm and Ad- 

vanoement of Learning. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. y. 



BAX'S ICannal of the History 
of FhllOBOphT. for the use ot 

Students. By E. Belfort Bax. ^t. 

BEAUMONT and FLETOHER, 
their liant Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from Ihe 
whole of their world, and edited 
by Leigh Hnnt. 31. W. 

BEOHBTBIN'S Oage and 
Chamber Blnls, their Natand 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G.Adams. Tt^ether 

with SwBKT British Warblsrs. 

With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

BEDE'S (Yenarable) BooIssIm- 
Uoal Hlstor; of England. To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
CHRON1CI.K. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. y. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Fhllotophy of Ex- 
pression, as oonneotad with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 
Si. 

BEHRELBT (Oeorge), Blahop 
of Oloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biiwrapbical Introduction by the 
Kight Hon. A. J. Ballour, M.P. 
3 vols. y. each. 

BION. Bu TUBOCXITUS. 

BJOKNBON'S Ama and Um 
Fljher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low. M.A. j». 6rf. 

BLAIB'S Chronological Table* 

Revised and Enlarged. Com^re* 
hending the Chronolt^y and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856. By J. WU- 
loughby Rosse. Double voL lot. 



Contained in Bohiis Libraries. 



BLAIB'B Inilss of DatM. Com- 
prehending the piindpat Facts in 
the Chronolc^ axiA Histoiy of 
the Woild, alphabeticall)' ax- 
ranged ; being a complete Index 
to Blair's Chrono1<^cal Tables. 
ByJ. W. Rosse. 3 vols. Ji. each. 

BLEEff, Introdootlon to the 
Old Tastamant By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. VeraWes, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. x voU. 51. each. 

BOBTHIUS'S CohboIbUoh of 
Phlloaophy. King Alfred's Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a irieial 
English ■'Translation on opposite 
pages. Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 



Handbooks of Athletlo 

Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations. 
31. W. each. 

I.— Cricket, Lown Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 
II. — Rowing and Sculling, 

Sailing, Swimming. 
III.- Boxing, Broadsword, 
S!ngleStick,&c., Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 
IV. —Rugby Football, Associa- 
tion Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Fie Id ball, 

guoits. Skittles, Bowls, 
ulii^. 
v.— Cjicling, Athletics, Skat- 
ing. 
VI. — Practical Horsemanship, 
iitctuding Riding (01 

VII. — Cam[nng Out, Canoeing. 
VII L — Grmnastica, Indian Clubs. 



BOBK'S Handbooks of (HuuvB. 
New edition. In a vols., with 

nuniarous Illustrations 31. 6d. 

Vol, I.— Table Games :— Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
^mmon. Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go-Bang, Rougeet Noir, 
Roulette, E.O., liaiard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecartj, Euchre, Bfzique, Crib- 
bage, Loo,Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 
BOND'S AHandy Book of RulM 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era. &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding E)ates. 
By J. J. Bond. 51, 
BONOHI'a Nlneveb and tta 
Palaoeo. 7 PlateBandi94WoD'J- 
cut Illustrations, y. 
BOSWSLL'S Life of Johnson. 
with the Tour in thr Hrekidks 
and JoHNSONiANA. Edited W 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. Vilh 
Frontis[»ece to each vol. 6 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 
BRAND'S Popular AnUqulUes 
ot England, BooUand, and Im- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
ElUs, K.H , F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
vols. Si. each. 
BRBMBR'S (Fredsrlka) Works. 
Translated by Mary Ilowitt. 4 
vols. 3J. W. each. 
BRIDQWATER TR1!ATISES. 
Boll (Sir Oharlsa) on the Hand. 

With numerous Woodcuts. $1. 
Klrby on the Hlatorr, Habits, 

and TnaHnft tj of AnimalB. 

Edited by T.; Rymer Jones. 

Wiih upwards of 100 Wordcuts. 

2 vols. 51. each. ,|^> 
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OHltSS OONaKDSB of 18S2. 
A Cotlection oObe Gune* pbjred. 
Edited by J. Lowentlwl. 51. 

OUBVUmn* on Oolonr. Trans- 
lated from the French by Chailei 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 51. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 

OHILUNaWORTH'S Sallgloii 
of Proteatenta. A Safe War to 
Salvation. 31. 6d. 

CHINA. F1oU»lkl, DewrlpUm, 
and Hlatoiloal. With Map and 
neiily 100 IllaBtiations. 51. 

CHRONICLES OV THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporaiy Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Cixxu de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey deVinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St, Louis, 
Dy Lord John de Joinville. 51. 

OIOERO'S Ontlons. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Vonge, M.A. 4 
vols. $1. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Shuckbni^h. 4 vols. 51. each. 

On Oratory and Oratore. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
BrutuB. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

On the Nature of the aoda, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 

EubUc, Consulship. Translated 
y Prof. C- D, Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Baiham. $1, 

AoEtdemlos, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C D. Yonee, M.A. $1. 

CICERO'S Offloea ; or. Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; Lwlius, an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio's Dream; 
Paradoxes ; L'tler 'o Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C. R. 
Edmonds. 31. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.~i^ 

JVSTIN. 



CLASS'S (Rn8U IntKodneUon 
to Heraldir?. iwh Edition, Re 
vised and Enlaced by J. R. 
Planchj, Rouge Croix, With 
nearly 1000 lUustralions. U. Or 
with the Illnstrations Coloured, 
I SI. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. JI. 6d. 

COLEBIDQE'S (3. T.) Prlend, 
A Series of Fssays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion, p. fxl. 

Atda to Refieotion, and the 

Confessions of an Inqufring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF CnvMON Prayer. 31. 6rf. 

Leotures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other Eugllsb 
Poeta. Edited by T.Ashe 3J,6rf. 
— Bl^raphla Lltcrarla ; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3J. &t 

Table- Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe. B.A. 31. 6rf. 

MfBoeUanles, .Sstbetto and 

Llteraty; to wliieh is added. 
The Thbory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3f. 6rf. 

COMTfi'S PoBltlTe Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols, y. each. 

COMTE'3 Philosophy of the 
Soiences, being an Exposition of 
the Ttinciples of the Ceun de 
PkilosBpkic Fesilive. By G El. 



OONDE'S HKftory ot the Do- 
minion of the Arabs In Spain. 
Trajislated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 31. 6A ewh. 



Contained tn BoMs Libraries. 



OOOPBB'8 BlogHipUcal TAa- 

tloaoiT. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. BTTbom^n Coopei, 
F.S.A. With > Supplement, 
biineing the vork down to 1883. 
a vcJs. 51. each. 

OOZB'S Memolit of the Dnke of 

Harlborough. With Ms oiiginal 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M,A., F.R.S. Revised ediUon 
by John Wade, 3 vols. 31. 6rf. 

•,* An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 
10;. 6d. 
HlEtor; of tba Houbo of 

Austria (1318-1792). With a 
Coatinuation from the Accession 



ORAIE'S(a.L.)PunultofSnon- 
led0a under Diffloultlsa. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes atid Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerons 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 51. 



Judy. The Dialc^^ of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 34 lUustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 51. 

omraiNaHAU's utm of um 

Most Eminent Kdtlah Palntera. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

DAMTX. Divine Oomedr. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F, Cary, 
M.A. y. (xL 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 

tion, revised. With Portrait, and 

\ lllustnitioiis on Steel, after 



34 lllustrat 
flajcmaiu 



DAMTB. The Inftano. A litei^ 
Prose Translation, with the Teit 
of the Original printed on tke same 
page. BjrJobnA. Culyle, M.D. 

The Purgatorlo. A Uteral 

Prose Translation, wit|i the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 51. 

D£ OOMMimtS (Philip), H«- 
molisof. Containing the Histories 
of LouU XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
T<^ether with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ot 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew K. Scoble. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 31. 6d. 

DEI?0S'3 Novelj and ICjoel- 
laneoua Worki. With Pre&ces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
y. td. each. 

I.— Captain Singleton, and 
Coloi;el Jack. 
n. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 
III.— Moll FUnders, and the 
History of the Devil. 



. ..ondon, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-bom Englishman, 
VI.— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 
VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLM£! on the ConatltutlOD 
of EnglMid. Edited by John 
Macgrcgor. y. id. 
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DEMimrB Hlitorr of Amu 
and Annour. liom the Earliest 
Period. By Augusle Deromin. 
Translated by C. C Black, M.A. 
With nearly looo Illustrations. 

DBU08THBNBS' OnUcma, 
Tiandited by C, Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., y. 6d.; Vols. 
II.-V., Si. each. 

DB STAEL'S Corbme or Italy. 
By Madame d« Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. 6d. 

DETBTS Logio, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 51. 

DIOTIOHABT- of Latin and 
Qreek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 

?uanlicies marked, and English 
ranslations. With Indei Ver- 
borum (622 pages}. 51. 

DIOTIOHABT of Obiolete and 
ProTlnolaJ Engllah. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F-S A., 
&c. z vols. 5j. each, 

DIDRON'S ChrlBtlan loono- 
graphy : a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated I7 E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 inustrations. 3 vols. 

DIoaENBS LAERTmS. LItm 
and Optnfai>B of Uie Anolent 
PfaUosophMro, Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 51. 

DOBBEB'S Adyeraatla. Editi^d 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 

DODP'S EplgrammatUtB. A 

SalecUon from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Media;val, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 



DONAX-DSOirS The 1 

the GraekB. A Treati:* on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrationsand jPIans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DBAFEB'S History of the 
Intell«otual Devslopmsnt Qf 
Burope. Byjoho William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Si. each. 

DUNLOFa Hlatory of Fiotton. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson, a vols. 51. each. 

DTER (Ox T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. 1£. I^er, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7i. 6rf. 



DTUR (T. F. T.) Britisb Popular 
anstoma, Freeent and Fast. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. r. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. $1. 

BBEBS' Egyptian Pirlneeas. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Tianskted by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3/. 6rf. 

EDOE WORTH'S Stories for 
Ctalldrsli. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 31. 6J. 



EMERSON'S Works. 3 vols 
3^. 6ii. each. 
I. — Eftsays, Lectures and Poems, 
ish Traits, Nati 
Dduct of Life. 

vGt.Hj'^le 



Conttdned in Bohn's LibrarUs. 



Embrson's Works coHiiHtied. 

III.— Society and Solitude— Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — Msy Day, 
and othei Poems. 

ELLIS (a.) Speotmens of Earl? 
EngUah UetrloBl Bomaaoea. 
With an Historical Inttoduction 
nn the Rise and Frogress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
ByJ. O. Halllwell, F.R.S. 5/. 

BNNEMOBER'B Hlatory of 
Maglo. Translated by William 
tlowitt. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

EFIOTETUS, Tlie Dlsoourses of. 
Willi the Encheiridion and 
Fragmenla. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 51. 

BDRIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. I vols. 5J. each. 

ETJTBOPIUS.— 5«JUST[N. 

EUSEBinS FAMPHILITS, 
Ecolealaatlcal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cnne,M. A. S'- 

EVELYN'S Diary and Oorre- 
apondeniianoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Biay, 
F.A.-'i. With 45 engiavings. 4 
vols. 51. each. 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume In Eug' 
land- A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated wlih 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 

FIELDING'S AdTenturaa of 
Joseph AndrewBitad hla Frlnnd 
SSr. Abrabum Adams. Wiih 
Cruikshanli's Illustrations, p. bd. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foimdllne. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 3 vols. 31. &/. each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

IllDsWations. Jt, 



n.AXMAH'8 LeotuTSB cm Soolp- 
ture, By John Flaiman, R.A. 

With Forttail and 53 Plates, (a. 

PLOBENGEofWORCESTBK'S 

Chronlole, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
pttuie of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 51. 

FOSTER'S (JoHn) Life and Oor- 
reipondenoe. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 31. (td. each. 

Orttlsal Eiwaya. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. z vols. %!. 6d. 

Essays ; on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 

of Himself ; on the epithet 



Rom. 



1 the . 



of 



Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3^. 6d, 

EssaysontheEvilsofPopular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^, 6ii. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Skhmons and other Pieces. 

QASPARY'S Hlatory of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsncr, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. y. 6rf. 



Chro 



■cles. 



QESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the M<inks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. St. 

GILOAS, OhioolalM ot— Set 014 

Rngiisli ChronicUl, 
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aiBBOirS DaoBiM Wkd FaU of 
the Bmnan Bmplre. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Vationini 
Notes. Edited by all Er^Ush 
Chutchinan. With 2 Maps and 
Portiait 7 vols. y. td. each. 
aiLBABTIS HlstoiT. FrlnolptM, 
and Pnwtloe of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbarl, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 3 vols. lo;. 
on. BIiAS, The AdTaDtnres ot 
Translated from the French of 
Lesoge by Smollett. With 34 
Engravi]:>(^ aa Sleel. aAer Smitlce, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cniik- 
ihauk. 6s. 
OIRALDDS OAMBBENSIS' 
Hlatorlo&l Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 51. 
aOBTHS'S Ttaxat. Put I. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by a A. Buchheiro, Ph.D. 51. 
OOETHE'S Worki. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. y. 6r/. each. 
I. and II. — Antobii^aphy and 
Annals. 
III.— Fanst Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swan wick:) 
[V.— Novels and Tales, 
v.— Wilhelm Heister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meisler's Travels. 
X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XL— Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. — Eaily and Miscellaneous 

XIII.— Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.— Rrinete Fox, West-Eastetn 
Divan and Achilleid. 



OOLDSMITH'S WoAa. A n 



aBAlCUONTS Hem<dra of the 
Oonrt of Chailsa H Edited by 
Sir Waller Scott. Tt^ether with 
(he BoscOBKL Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac. 
New Edition. 51. 

QRAT^ Latten. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A- Vol. I. 
y. 6d. (Vol. IL in Ihtpns!. 

aRBEK ANTHOLOOT. Trans- 
lated by George Surges, M.A. 51. 

aREEE BOUANCES of H«Uo- 
donw, LongUB, and AehlllM 
TatlnB — vit, The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amoais 
of Daphnis and Chtoe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho andLeudppe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
V- 

GREGOBT'S Letten on the 
Evidraioe*, Dootrlnea, ft Duties 
of the ChrlBtLan Bellgloii. By 

Dr. Ollnthus Gref,nry. 31. 6d. 

GBEBNE, ttARLOWE, and 
BEN lONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. bd. 

GBIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mis. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
a vols. 31- 6d. each. 

Oammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Mgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. Jr. 61^. 

GROSSI'S Maioo TlBOOQtl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C M. P. y.6d. 



Conttdned in Bokn's Libraries. 



aOIZOT'S SMotj of Uie 
EngUsh ReTOlntlon of 1640. 
From the Accesrion of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Haililt. Jj. 6rf. 

History of OlvUlMttlon, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Haititt. 3 vols. 
31-. 6t/. «acb. 

HAT. T.-a (Rev. Robert) Mlsoel- 
laneoQB Works and Remotna. 
31. 6d. 

HAJJPTON COURT: A Short 
History of tie Manor and 
Palace, By Emesl Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. V- 

HABDWTCK'8 History of the 
AjUolea of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Frands Procter, MA. 51. 
HAUTF'S Tales. The Casvan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
loD in the SpessBct. Tians. from 
the German by S. Mendel. 31. W. 
. HAWTHOBNXS'S Tales. 4 vols. 
31. 6if. each. 
I.— Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
II.- Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 
II I. ^Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blichedale Ro- 

IV Mosses from an Old Manie. 

H&ZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 

on Men and Manners. By W. 

Hailitt. 31. 6d. 
Leotiires on the Lltsratura 

of the A^ of Elizabeth and on 

Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 

31. 6rf. 
— — Iieoturss on the English 

Poeta, and on the English Cooiic 

Writers. 3J. 6ii. 
The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

OD Books, Men, and Things. 31.61/. 
Bound TaUa. jt. id. 



tt 

HAZLITT'S Sketohei and 
Esiay*. jj, 6rf. 

The Spblt of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hailitt. 31. id. 

HEATOH'S ConolM History of 
Painting, Kew Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 51. 

HEGEL'S LeoturesontheFhllo. 
Bophy of History. Translated!^ 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complet*. 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 31. W. 

Trarsl-Ploiures, including the 

Tour in the Hara, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. y. 6d. 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
CollunbUB, the Discoverer ol 
America, By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 31. bd. 

. Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico, z 
vols. 31. f>d. each. 

Life of Ptzarro. 3;. U. 



HENDERSON (E,) Select Hls- 
ttalcal Dooiunents of the Middle 
Ages, includit^ the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Fmpre, the <Surch, &c,, from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B,, A,M., Ph.D. 5j. 

HENFRET'S Ovlda to English 
Oolna, ftom the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C, F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S,A. fu. 

HENRT OP HDNTINaDON'S 
Hirtory of the ''■'"a'lF^ Trans- 
Uted by T. Forettei, MJL. b. 
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HXKRT'S(lUUlww): 

of the Book ol the Pulnu. 51. 
BE1UODORD8. Ttaeagenea and 

CbarlolM. — See Greek Ko- 

HBRODOTITS. Translated bftbe 
Kev. Henry Cary, M.A. y. W. 

NotsB on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenla- 
toes. By D. W. Tutnet, M.A. 
With Colouied Mip. S'- 

-' — AnalyolB and Summary of 
ByJ.T. Wheelei. 51. 

HESIOD, CALLIMAOHUS, and 
THBOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Uanks, M.A. 51, 

HOFFUANH'S (E, T. W ] The 
Sereplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Ll-CuLAIex. 
Kwing. 2 vols. jj. bd. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Danoe or I>eath 
and Bible Outs. UpwardsuFijo 
Subjects, cDgrated in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Fr^cis Douce and Dt. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 51. 

HOMEH'S mad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. S^- 

Odyaaey. Hymns, Ejnjjrams, 

and Battle of the Frogsand Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T, A. Buckley, B.A. S'- 

See also POPK. 

HOOFER'S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Down&ll ot the Ftrat Napo- 
leon ; a History o( the Campaign 
o( 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 31. td. 

The Campaign of Sedan 1 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - Sept^ml>er, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3J. W. 

HORACE. A new literal Pruse 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. jr.U. 



HUGO'S (Vlotor) Dramatic 
Works Hemani - Ruy Bias — 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newlon Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. y bd. 

Foenu, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by vaiions Writers, now first 
collerled by J. H. L, Williams. 
31. 6rf. 

HUMBOLDT'S Coamol. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Oll^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.I„S. 5 vols. 
31. dJ. each, excepting Vol. V. JJ. 

FeTBonal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Tiat.slaled by T, Ross. 3 
vol'. Sj. each. 



HUMPHEtE'YS'Coin Collector's 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys. 

with upwards ot 140 Illusiiations 
un Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 51. 

HUNGARY : its History and Ke- 
voluliun, toiielher with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, y. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Iille of. By bis 
Widow, Lucy : ti^cther with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
ot the Siege d Latbom House. 
31- &i 

HUNT'S FoeLry of Solemoe. By 
Richard Hunt, jrd Edition, re- 
vised and enlatged. 51. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Pictorial, De- 
soriptlTe, and Hlstorloal Ao- 
001ml. ftom the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 51. 

INGULFH'H Ohronloles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland. with the 
CoNTlNUAllON by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Tnuslated by 
H. T, RilcT. A9UA. 51. 

n™-«jiiyGt.)ij'^le 
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IBymO'S (Waahlngton) 0«m. 
plets Works. 15 vols. WUh Por- 
tiailg, &c 31. od. each. 
I.-Saltnagundi, Knicker- 
bockec's Histoiy of New 
VMk. 
II.— The Sketch- Book, and the 
Life of OUvei Goldsmith. 
III.— Bracebiidee Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.— The Alhambia, Tales of a 
Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, LegeD<u of 
the CoDquest of Spain. 
VI. & VII.— Life and Vmrages of 
Columbus, li^ether with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
VII I. —Astoria, A Tour on the 

XI.— LifeofMabonici, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X. —Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfcrt's 

XI Biographies and Miscella- 



fe of Geort 



XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

LUe and Letton. By bis 

Nephew, Hierre E. Irving, zvols. 

IS0CIU.T11S, Tike OraUoDj of. 

Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 

Vol. I. S^. 
JAMES'S (Q. P. R.) Life of 

Rlohatd CkBiir de Lion. 2 vols. 

31. 6d. each. 
IheliifeandTlmeBof Iiotds 

XIV. 2 vols. y. 6rf. each. 
JAMESON'S (Mra.) Staake- 

speare's Heroines. Chaiacter- 

isticsof Women: Moral, roelical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3J. &/. 
J£SS£:'3(E,)AiieodotesofDoeB- 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 SUel 
Ei^iaYijigi, y. 



JESSE'S (J. H.) MamolrB or the 
Court ot Englind during tbe 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate, 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 51. each. 

Memoirs of tbe Fretoiders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 51. 

JOHNSON'S lilvM of tba Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Aleiander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. y. bd. each. 

JOSBPHUS (PlavluB), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shillelo, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. S vols. 
31. bii. each. 

JOYOE'S Solentlfio Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 51- 



JUEXiS-BROVTNE (A, J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study iti Geographical Involu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. zndEdition, 
revised, 71. dd. 

■ Student's Handbook of 

PhysloEtl Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2od Edition, much en- 
larged, p. bd. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain' 
ing Gregory Naziaiuen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
ICing, M.A. y. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS MBPOS, 
and EUTHOPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PBRSIUS, STL^ 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. y. 

JUNIUS'3 Letters. With all ilie 
Notes of Woudfall's Edition, and 
important Additions. z v<.ls. 
31. bd. each. 
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KANT'S OrtUane of Ptu* Bomml 
Tran^ted 1^ )■ M. D. Heikle- 
John. Si. 

ProIegomoDft aod Hew 

phfiloal FoundaUoDa ofNatOMl 
Sdenoe. Tnnslated by B. Bellort 
B«. SI. 

EElaHTLET'S (TttotnAi) Uj- 
tbologj of Aiudent Qrem« and 
Italr. 4th Edition, levised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Fb.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates fiom tbe Antique. 
S'- 

Fairy MyUiologr. illostntiTe 

of the Ronujice and Superstition 
of Various Countriet. Revised 
Edition, wiih Fiontispiece b; 
Cruik^^iflnk. 51. 

I.A FOKTAXNE'S Fablea. Trans- 
lated into English Vecse Iw Eliiur 
Wright, Mew Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. it. 6rf. 

LAMARTINS'S Hlatorr of the 
Olrmidlsla. Translated by H.T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

History of the BeatoistloD 

of Uonarotty in France (a Sequel 
to the History 0/ the Girondists). 
4 vols. 31. fid. each. 

— HlHtory of the Frenoli Re- 
TOlutlon of 1848. 31. &/. 

LAMB'S (ObarleB) EMaye of Slla 
and EUam. Complete Edition. 
31- W. 

Speotmena of EngUsh Dra- 

matio Poets of tbe Time of 
Elizabeth. 31. 6a. 

Memorials and Lettera of 

Char ea Lamb. By Seijeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Caiew Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

LANZI'S Ulatory of Painting In 
Italy, ftoni the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Aits to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century.- 
Translated by Thoma* Roscoe. 
3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 



LAPFEHBERa'S Hlatory or 
England under the Anglo- 
Ehizon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otti. 2 vols. 
31. W, eaih. 

LEOTDRES ON PAINTINa, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wonium. S^. 

LEONARDO DA VINOI'S 
TraatlM on Painting. Trans- 
lated by ]. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. S^. 

LEPSIUS'S LetterB from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and tbe PetJnaula of 
Slnal Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. S^- 

LESaiNCPa Dramatlo Works, 
Complete. Edited b^ Ernest Belt, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmem. a vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

Laokoon. ^tunatio Notea, 

and the Representation ot 
Death by the Anolenta, Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmero. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group, y. id. 

LUiLT'S Introdnotion to Astro- 
logy. With a Graumak op 
ASTKOLOCV and Tables for CaX- 
cuhiting Nativities, by Zadkiel. S^. 

LITY'S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillaa, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. y. each. 

LOCKE'S Philosophloal Works. 

Edited by J, A, St. John. 2 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Life and Iietters: By Lord 

King. 3/. 6d. 

LOOSHART (J. Qr.)-Su Bvkns- 
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LODGB'S Portraits of niasblouB 
Parsonages of Oreat Britain, 

wilh Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 140 PortiMts engraved 
on Steel, wilh the respective Bio 
griphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5i. 

LONOFELLOWS Proae 
WoTka. With 16 full- page Wood 
Enpavings. is. 

LOUDON'S (Mm.) Natural 
Hlatory. Reviaed edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut lUus. is. 

LOWNDES' BibUographar'a 
Manual of Engllah Lltea»ture. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, S'- ^*<=''- 
Or 4 vols, half niotocco, a/, zs. 

LONGUS. Daptanla and Cbloe. 
— Sa Grbek Romancbs. 

LDCAN'S Ptaarsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Kiley, M.A. 51. 

LUOIAN'3 Dialogues of the 
Ooda, of tlie Sea Oods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. S^- 

LUORETIOS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Walson, M.A, 51. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 31. M. 

Antoblosraphy. ~ Sa 

MlCHBLBT. 

IfACHIATELLI'S History o( 
FloTeuoe, ti^ether with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir o( 
Machiavelli- 3j. 6rf. 

MALLET'S Northern AnUqul- 
tiee, or an Histnrical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, ReHgiona 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scaniii- 
navians. Translated by Ri5hiip 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
veil, y. 



MAHTELL'S (Dr.) PetrlfEustlons 

and theiT Teaoblnga. With nu- . 
merouB illustrative Woodcufe. bs. 

—— Wonders of Oeology. 8th 
Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F G.S. Wilh a coloured 
Geoli^cal Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards 0I 20O 
Wooilriits. 2 vols. 71. bd. eadi. 

UANZOHI. The Betrothed: 
being a Transialion of ' I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandto 
Maniooi. With numerous Wood- 

MARCO POLO'S Travels; the 

Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MAKBYAT'S (Oapt. R.N.f 
Maaterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts, y. dd. 

Mission; or. Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated byGilberi and Dalriel. 
y.6d. 

Pirate and Three Oattcrs. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Diawiogs by Claikson StanReld, 
R.A. y. 6d. 

PrlTataeraman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, ji. 6a 

SetUera In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Daliiel. 
3J, 6rf. 

Poor Jaok. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson StansReid, 
R.A. 31. W. 

Peter Shnple With 8 roll. 

page Illustrations. 3;. td. 
Mldetlpman Baay. With 8 

full-page Illustrations, y. 6rf. 

UABTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other source*. " ' ' 
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MARTIHEAU'S (HwTlet) Hto- 
toiy of Bpglftnd, from iSoo- 
1815. 3J. 6rf, 

Hlfltory 0/ the Thirty Years' 

Peace, a.d, 1815-46. 4 vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

See Comlt'i Pan'tive Fhitesopky^ 

MATTHEW PARIS'S KoeUflh 
History, from the Year 1235 lo 
1273. Translated bv Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 51. each. 

MATTHirw OF WBBTMIN- 
STBR'B Flowers of History, 
from ihe Iteginning of the World 
toA.D.1307. Translated by CD. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5/. each. 

MAXWELLS Viotorlea of Wel- 
iDgton and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, 5r. 

MENZEL'S History of Oermany. 
from the Earliest Period lo 1842. 
3 vols. 31. bd. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their LWea and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Poitraits, 
and Ergiavings on Steel. 51. 

MICHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Ilaililt. With an Appendix (110 
pages) of Notes. 31. bd. 

History of the French Revo- 

lullon from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
y.bd. 

MiaNKT'SHlatoryof the French 
Revolution, from 17S9 (o 1814, 
3J. td. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stusrt Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
if. W. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
PblloBophioally Illtifltrated,from 
Ihe Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 



MILTON'S Prose Works. Edited 
by J, A. St. John. 5 vols. 31. 6rf. 

Pootloal Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remaiks by 
Tames Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with izo 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 3 vols. y. 6rf- 

MITFORD'S (MlBs) Onr VlUaga 
Sketches of Rural Characler and 
Scenery. Wilh a Engravings on 
Steel, z vols. 31. bd. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dr&matlo Works. 

A new Translation in &iglish 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
31. 6rf. each. 

MONTAGlr. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Eriited by het great- 
j^andson, Lord Wharncliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5/. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hailitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
31. ftd. each. 

MONTESQTJIEIT'S Spirit 01 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.}. The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moocure D, Conway. 
3 vols. 31. bd, each. 

MOBPHT'S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matchesand bestGames 
played by Ihe American Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. LewenthaL y 
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HODIE'S Brltlali Blida; at, His- 
toiy of IheFeathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 F^ures 
of Birds and 7 Colonied Plates of 
E^s. a vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). Hlatory 
of the CtarlaUati Reltstoa and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. lovols. 31.61/. each. 

IJfb of Joana Chrtat. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
BlDmenthaL 31. 6d. 

History of the Planting and 

Training of th« Ohilstlau 
Chtuoh by the ApoaUea. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
i vols. 31. bd. each. 

MemorlBla of Chrlatlan Life 

In the Early and Middle Agee ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. Ji. 6d. 

NIBBLITNaEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Hotfon, and edited 
by Erfward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed Ihe Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 



NEW TESTAMENT (The) In 
Greek. Grieshach's Text, with 
va.rious Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin j also a Critical 
Inlroduclion and Chronoli^cal 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scnpW- 90pp^es. Si. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2S. 

NIOOLINI'S HiBtory of the 
JeEuiti: their Origin, Pr»«ress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 



ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and Ihe Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author, Edited 
hyAugustusJessopp, D.D. 3voU. 
31. Sd. each. 

NUQENT'S (Lord) Msmorl&ls 
of Hampden, hlB Part; and 
Tlmea. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Poittail. 51. 

OOKLEY (S.) History of the 
SarooenB and their ConqtUBts 
In Syria, Penta, and Egypt 
Bv Simon Ocklev, B.D„ Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambiidge. y. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gil das, Neonius, and Ihe 
spurious chronicle of Richaid of 
Cirencester, Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L: 51. 

OMAN (J. 0.) The Great Indian 
Eplos: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabhabata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3^. td. 

OBDERIOira VITALIS' Eoole- 
slaatloal Eiatory of England 

and Normandy. Translated hy 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
addeil the Chronicle of St. 
EvROULT. 4 vols, 5J. each. 
OVID'S WorkB, complete. LJterally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molioier by C. K^an Paul. 3Td 

Edition, y. 64. ., 
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PAinJ'S <Dr. R.) UA of Albod 
the Oraat Translated rrom the 
Gennan. To which is appended 
AUred's Anolo-Saxon Vhrsion 
OF Oftosius. With a literal 
Tiaoslition interpaiged, Notea, 
and ao Anglo-Sakon Gkammak 
and G1.0SSAKV, bj B. Thorpe. 5^. 

FAUaANIAS' DwoTlpUon of 
Oreeoe. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A 2 vols. y. each. 

PEABSON'S Szpoaitlon of the 
Gttwt. Edited by E. Walfoid, 

PIPTS' DttUT and Correopond- 
nuM. Deciphered by th« Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Ijbraiy. Edited by Lord ^tay. 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. $1. each. 

PEROT'S Beltquea of Aiioleiit 
Engllali Foetay. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 3 vols. 3j. 6d. each. 

PEESnJS.— 3'« lavBNAL. 

PXTRABOH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems, 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. SJ. 

PHILO-JUD^ffiUS, Works o(. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. y. each. 

PIOEERINa'S Hlitory of the 
Baoea of Han, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With Ah 
Analytical Synopsis of thh 
Natural Histoby of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 13 coloured Plates, y. 

PINDAB. Translated into Piose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version t:^ 
Abraham Moore. ^. 



PIiANOHE. History of Britlah 
"Corttune, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
(Century. By J. R. Planche, 
-Somerset Henild. With upwards 

of 400 Illustrations. V. 
FIiATO'S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 51. each, 
I. — The Apolt^ of Socrates, 
Crito, Hiaedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phasirus, TheaMetus, 
Euthypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated ^ the Rev. M. Carey. 
II — The Republic, TimKus, and 
Crilias. Translated by Henry 
Davii. 
Ill — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylns, 
Paimenides.andthe Banquet. 
Translated by G. Bulges. 
IV.— PhLlebus, Cbarmides, Laches, 



^es. 



Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Oitopho, EfHslles. 
Translated by G. Bu^es. 
V — The Laws. Translated by 

G. Bulges. 
VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges- 

aummary ajid Analyali of 

the DUloguea. With Analytical 
Index- By A. Day, LL.D. $'■ 
PLAUTCS'S Oomodles. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 3 
vols. 5i. each. 
PLINT'B Natural History- 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D.. F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. y. each. 
PLIHT. The Letters of PUny 
the TouDser. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. %s. 
PLOTINUS, Select Works ot. 
Translated by Thoniaa Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substat«;e of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
RA, M,R-A.S. «» . 
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FLUTABOH'S LlTM. TransUted 
bf A. Stewart, M.A., and G«orge 
Loi^, M.A. 4 vols. ir. M, each. 



Uorals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 51. 

FOBTRT OF AMERIOA. Se- 
leotlouH bom One Hundred 
American Foets, fiom 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 31. 6d. 

POLITIOAL CTOLOP.a:DIA. 
A DioUonary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Koowledee ; foiming ■ 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

POPE'S Pootloal Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutbers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. JJ. each. 

Homsr'fl niftd. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrited by the entire Series of 
Flazman's Designs. 51. 

Homer'a OdyBsey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson. M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. 5^. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Cairuthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 

POUSHZIN'S Prow Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights- 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 31. 6i. 



FRBSOOTT'S Ckaiqnert of 

Uexlao. Copyright edition, with 
tbe notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Ooaquestof Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3J. W.each. 

R«lgn of Perdliuuid and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 31. W. each. 

PBOPERTIUS. Translated bj 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, ftom various sources. 



j, with his additions froi 
Foreign Langu^es and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Mixims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5/. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, Gerinan, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dani^. With 
English Translations Sc a General 
Indeit by 11. G. Bohn Jj. 

POTTERY AND POROELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernat Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
namesofthepossessors. Towhich 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. Byllenry 
G. Bohn. With namerons Wood 
Engravings, y. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, 101. 6ii. 

PR01JT'S(Pfttliar)EaliqueB. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with ai 
Elchmgs by D. Maclise, RJi. 
Neady 600 pages, y. 



np.AMiiyGt.HJ'^le 



Am Alpkahetteat List of Books 



8HAKEBPBARB (vnillun). A 
Litenuv B)Dei>l^y by KafI Elie, 
Ph.D., LL.TD. Tansliled by 
L- Don Scbmiu. 51. 

8EAEIFB (8.) Tbe HlrtoiT of 

Bsrpt, from the Eaitiest Times 
lill ihe Conqaest by tbe Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Slurpe. 
2 Maps and upwards oT 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts, a vols. Jj. each. 

SHERIDAN'S DnmaUo Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3J.6rf. 

aiSMONDI'S HlBtoiT of the 
Utantnre of ttae Sontli 01 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
koscoe. z vols. 31. fid. each. 

SYNONTMS and ANTOHTUS, 
or Kindred Words and (heir 
Opposltea, Collected and Con- 
trasted by ^' 
Revised E 

BYNONTUS DISCBIMI- 
NATBD. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing Ibe 
Accurate signification of words 
or similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations n'om Standard 
Writers. With the Author's 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
•Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oiford. 6j. 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
NaUODB. Edited by E Belfort 
Bax. 2 vol«. 31. fxl. each. 

TheoryofMoralSentlments; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
DugttJd Stewart 31. bd. 

SMYTH'S (Profeaior) IieotUTss 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to tbe close of the American Re- 
volution. 3 vols. 3T. bd. each. 



SMYTH'S (ProfeBKir) Iiaotniw 
on the French BaTOlntioo. 
a vols. Jr. dd. each. 



SMOLLSTT'S Adventures ot 
Soderlok Random. With short 
Memoir and Biblic^rraphy, and 
Cniikshank's Illustrations, y.fid. 

AdTentnFei ol PsMgrlne 

Plokle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a L^y of Quality. 
With Biblic^aphy and Cniik- 
shank's Illustrations, ivols. Ji.fiif. 

The Expedition of Hum- 

phryOllnlur. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3». W. 

SOCRATES (aumaraed SobolM- 
ttons'). The EooloBlaKlloal Hla- 
tor; of(A.D.305-445). Translated 
from the Greek, ^s. 

SOFHOOLBS, The TrsgedleB of. 

A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 

Coleridlge. 51. 

SOUTHEY'S Ufa of Nalaon. 

With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing. Portraits, Plans, and'upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. SJ- 

Life of Wesley, and tbe Rise 

and Trogress of Methodism, 51. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 3J. dd. 

SOZOMEK S SaoleBl.iEtlcal Hls- 
toy. Coroprisii^ a History ot 
the Church from A.D. 324-440, 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the ECCLBSIASTICAL 

History at Pkilostorgius, as 
epitomised by Fhotius. Traiks- 
lated bom the Greek by Rev. E. 
WaUord, M.A. 9. ^ 
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SPINOZA'S Chief WorkB. Trans- 
lated.with Introduction, hjrR.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 51. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Spiopsls 
of the Prliiolpal Palntara of the 
I>utah and Flemish Sohoola. 
By George Stanley. S*- 

STABLINa'S (Mlsa)Noble Deed! 
of Women; or. Examples of 
Female Course, Fortitude, anil 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 5*. 

STAUNTON'S Chaia-FUTer'a 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. V- 

OhsM PrailB. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Ches3 Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annotated. %!. 

OheW'player's Companion. 

Coropcising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 51. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played ai 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, y. 



experiments. Edited by C 
Heaton, F.C.S. With nunvei 
Woodcats. New Edition, revised 
throughout, ii. 

STBABO'S Oeographr. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M,A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnea] Uvea 
of t^e Queens ol England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portiaiti. 6 vols. 



STRICKLAND^ Llfb of Mary 

Queen of SootB. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

LlTesoftheTudorand. Stuart 

Prlnoeseea. With Portraits. Jr. 
STUART and REVBTT'S AnU- 
gultlea of Athena, and other 
Monuments of Greece ; to which 
is added, a Glossaryof Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. %s. 

SUETONIUS' 111 ves of the Twelve 
Csoars and Lives of the arom- 
marlans. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

SWITT'S Proie Worki. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
■2 vols. 3J. 6d. each, 
[ V»ls. I.- VT. &• VIII.-X. rea^. 
I.— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. FJited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
II.— Thejoumalto Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland.M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 
II I.& IV. —Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott, 
v.— Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 
VI.— The Diapier's Letters. 
With facsimQes of Wood's 
Coinage, S:c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 
VII.— Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 
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Swift's Pkosb Works catuimud. 

VIII.— Gullivet's Tt»»elJ. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 
IX.— Contributions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,' 'Taller,' 'Spec- 
tator,' Ac. Edited by 
Temple Scoll. 
X— Historical Writbgs. Edited 

by Temple Scott 
XI.— Literary Essays. 

[In p-^raratimt. 
Xll.^Index and Bibliography. 

[In preparaiion. 

STO WE (Mm. H. B, ) Unole Tom'H 
Cabin, or Ijfe among the Lowly. 
Wiih Inlroducloiy Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 31. 61/. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Uler- 
ally translated. 3 vols. 5j. each. 

TAIJ:S of the aSHU; or.the 
Delightful Lessons of Hnram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Perdan by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 13 Steel 
Engravings. Jj. 

TASSC'5 Jerusalem DetiTered. 
Translated into Enslish Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 14 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston, y. 

TAYLOR'S ( Blahop Jeremy ) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Decagons and 
fumi^edlbrallNecessities. y.ftd, 

TEN BRINK.— i'w Brink. 

TERENCE and FHiDDRUS. 
Literally translated by H.T. Riley, 
M.A. Towhicbisadded, Smart's 
MetricalVersionofPh«dkus. 
9- 

THEOCRI TUS, BION, MOS- 
OHUS, and TTKT.a3US. Liter- 
fVlly translated by the Rev. J. 



Banki, M.A. To which ate ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 51. 

THEODORET and B YAQRIUS. 

Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D, 544. Trjinslated from 
the Greek. 51. 

THIERRY'S History of tlie 
Oonqneit of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William HailitC. 
3 vols. y. bd. each. 

THUOYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nestanWar. Literally translated 
by the Rev. !I. Dale. Z vols. 
Jr. &/. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

Ot With Chionolr^cal Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. Jj. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: tbeir Origin, 
Nature, andVarieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By I. L.W.Tbudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.CP. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5J. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Ootton Uanutko- 
tore 01 Qraat Britain, systemati- 
cally in vestigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 3 vols. jr. 

Philosophy of MannfaQtinsB. 

Revised BMition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume. ^s. dd. 

VASARTS LlTsa of the moat 
Eminent Painters, Soulptora, 
and Arohiteots. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols, 31, M. each. 

TIHGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 

LLD., F,R,S,E. With Partrait. 
V.bd. 
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VOLTAERE'B Tftlee. Tuoskted 
by R, B. Boswell. Vol, I., con- 
taining Bebanc, Memnoa, Can- 
dide, L'lngfnn, and other Tales. 

WAIiTON'S Complete Angler, 
or (be Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Iiaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse, To which U added 
an account of Flshine Stations. 
Tacltlp, &c., by Henry G. Bobn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood aod 26 Engravings on 
Steel. Ji. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, Ac. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
BuUen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Bowling, With 
IS Ulustratlons, 51. 



WELLINGTON, Lite of. By 'An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5^. 

VlotorlBB of. Set Maxwell, 

WERNER'S Templara In 
Cfpnu. Translated by E.A.M. 
Lewis, p. 6d. 

WBSTROPP (H. U.) A Hand- 
book of Arouaology, Egyptian, 
Oreek, Etruaoan, Roman. By 
H. M, Westropp. laA Edition, 
revised. With very 

nil ■ 



WHXTE'S Natural Historr of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Natute, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. WithNotes 
by Sir William Jardine. l-jiiled 
Iqr Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 51. 



WHE ATLET'S A Batlonal niuii- 
tratlon of the Book of Oommon 
Prayer. 31. 6d. 

WiLhlELEB'3 Noted Names of 
notion, DIotlonary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations otlen leferieil to in 
Ijteralure and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. y. 

WmSELER'S OhroDologloal 
SynopalH of the Four Oofipels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 31, 6d. 

WILLIAM of UALMESBUBT'S 
Ohronlole of the Singe of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Pcii .1 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Shaipe. 
Edited 1^ J. A. Giles, D.C.L. S^- 

XENOFHON'S WorkB. Trans- 
lated by the Rev, J. S. Watson, 
M.A., andihe Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 51. each. 

YOUNO (ArUmr). Travels to 
Franoe dmitog the years 1787, 
178B, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Bethara Edwards. 31. 6d. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the stale 
of the country during the years 
1776 .- 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols, 3^. td. each. 

TtTLE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandiiuivian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
andGerman. Edited by B.Thorpe. 
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THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scotc. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In II volumes, 37. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.—' A Tale ot a Tub,' ' Tlie Battle at the Books,' and other 
eaily works. Edited i™ Temple ScotL With Introduction by the 
Right Hod. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II.— 'The Journal to StelU.' Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. — Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scolt. With portraits and (acumiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. -Historicai and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VI.— The Drapier's Letters. Edited by Temple Scotl. With 
Portrait. Reproductions of Wood's Coinage and facsimiles of title 
pages. 

VoL VHL—GulUver's Travels. Edited l^ G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustiations. 

Vol. IX.— Contributions to ' The Taller,' ' The Examiner,' ' The 
Spectator,' and 'The Intelligencer.' Edited by Temple Scotl. With 
Portrait. 

Vol. X.— Historical Writings. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winship. 
3 vols. 31. fid, each. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. y. (td. each. 

PRESCOTT'S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Kdited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited l^ Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor ol 
'Gray and bis Prienda,' &c., late Clark Lectarer at Trinity Collie, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. y. bd. [ Val. II. in Ike Preis. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
Latcd by Evelyn S. Shockburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 5i> eadi. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and PhotigraTure Frontispiece. S^- net each. 

Tht fellimiing Vtlumei have kten issued : 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness, and Edition. 
l«RNARDINO LUINL By GeorgbC. Willfamson, Lilt.D. zndEdition. 
BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwvn Brinton, M.A. 
DONATFLLO. By Hope Rea. 
FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Utt.D. 
GERARD DOU. By Dt. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herebbt Cook, M.A. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

LUCA DELLA ROEBIA. By the Marciiesa Borlamacchi. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Crutitvell. and Eiiilion. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud CRirrrWELL. 
MEMLINC. By W. II, James Wf.ale. 
MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G, Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCIIIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachev. 2nd Edition. 
REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell, 
SODOMA. By ihe Coniessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B- Stoochton Holborn, M.A. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson, 3rd Edition. 
WATTEaU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 
WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gowbk, M.A., F.S.A. 

In preparation. 
EL GRECO By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
GAUDENZIO FERBARL By Ethel Halsey, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, By Edward McCurdy, M,A. 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Rogbe E. Fry. 

Othtrs (d/o/Aw, 



THE 

CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

nlMtraltd by BYAM SHAiV 

D Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 



Fiinled a.t the Chiswick Press, pott Evo., price T.i, 6d. net pci volume, 
in clotfa, gill ; or a. net in limp leather ; also a few copies, on Japanese 
vellum, to be sold only in sets, price ^. net per volume. 

JtoTV Compute in 39 Volumii. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOP\.TRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

HAMLET. OTHELLO. 

JULIUS CESAR. PERICLES. 

KING HENRY IV. Pan I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

KING HENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VL Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. Pari II. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VL Pare HI. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

KING HENRY VIIL TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR, WINTER'S TALE. 

KING RICHARD II. POEMS. 

KING RICHARD III SONNETS. 



A cheap, very comely, and dti^ethei dejitabio edition.' - Ifaimlniler Gatrttt, 
But a fe" yeun ago snch volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 
UllKiis dt luxi. To-dai, Ihe low pnc* at which they aie offerfd 10 Ihi puHic aJorw 
prevents them being so regnrded.'— .SftiJw. 

' Handy in shape and size, wonderfuHy cheap, beamiluiiy printed ftom Ihe Cam- 
bridge leit, and iiluitraled quaintly yet admiisbly by Mr. B)^am Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise fm it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare— without 

subscrLbe to ^is issue : which is saying a good deaJ in these days of cheap reprints '— 
y^nii^ Fair. 

'What we like about these elerant booklets is the attenrion that has been paid 10 the 
Hper, as well aa,lo the print and decoration ; such siout laid paper will last lor aoK, 

'""-ifXa iKi™^™«.'^'"™'' ' '*"^ ""* ** ""* ™°°* '"'"' ^™*' 

D,o,l7PCihyGt.)t>*^le 
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Nev Editiona, foap. Bto. 2i. 6d. eiwih neL 

THE ALDINE EDITION 
BRITISH POETS. 

"Tbla eieelleiit edition ol the Bnglleh oIubIh, irtth their mmpleCa texts and 
lobolaTlj introdootioDB, are Homothin^ Tsr? different from tiie cbeap Tolunrn of 
eitimcta wliioh are Jnrt now ao maoh too common.'— St. Jamw'f Ga>«tt<. 

' An eioellant Hrlei. Snutll, huidf, and oomplsta.'— Saturday Bsiuu. 



Akenslde. Edited bjHev. A. D;m. 
Bmttle. Edited b; Ber. A. Dyoe. 
*Blake. Edited b; W. H.BosseUi. 
•Bonia. Edited bj Q. A. Aitken. 



Campbell. Edited b; Eia Son- 
in-law, the Bev. A. W. HilL With 
Memoir bj W. AlllnghaiB. 

ChBtterlicm. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. U.A. S Tol<. 

Ohanoer. Bditedb; Dr. B. Morris, 

with Uemolr by Sir H. ITioalM. 6 vnli. 

I. Edited I 
■Oolerldgs. Edited by T, Ashe, 

ColUnH. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomu. 
Cowper. Edited by John Brnoe, 

F.S.A. StdIl 
DrydvD. Edited by tbe Bev. B. 

Hooper, K.A. E Tol« 

Ooldsmlth. Beviwd Edition b; 

Awbln Do)iHin. With PortniC. 
'Gray. Edited by J. BrtdBhtw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert. Edited bylbeBev A.B. 

Qroswt. 
'Horrlok. Edited by George 

SuDtebniT. Z lok. 

"Keate. Edited by tbe late Lord 

Houghton. 
■ TbeM TOlODHe nuj alio be had bound in 
and baok Iq Gleeeou White, i 



Elrks WHlte. Edited, with a 

UamtHT, bj Sir H. Nicolat. 
ICUton. Edited b; Dr. Bradshaw. 

PameU. Edited by Q. A, Aithen. 

Pope. Edited by Q. B. Dennis 

With Uemoir by John Dsnnie. 3 vOb 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnaon. 

SvolB. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With 3e- 



D.O.L. ■ 
Rogere. Edited by Bdvard Bell, 

M.A. 
SootL Edited by Jobo Dennis. 

ShakOHpeare's Poema. Edited by 

Shelley, Edited by H. Bmton 
Formon. S toIb. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. KtoIi. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Teowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Itev. J. 
UltlorJ. Stola. 

'. D. 

Vaughan. Saored Poeme and 
Piooe BJBsnlutioni. Edited bv the 
Sbv. H.Ljte. 

WordaworUi. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 toIl 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young a Tola. Edited bj tbe 

bdwdgn in gold on ^de 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 
The onlr BarlM lanad M a modarat* prlea, br VTrlMn irho are 
tha flrit rank In thalr raapMtlTa departmauti. 

* The but Liutraotton on gmmofl and sporb b^ tha beat nntboritieS) at the low 
prbHi,'— Oi^onl Hafoniit. 

BrntU Sto. cloth, Illiutnitad. Pri« It. 



Orloket Bt ths Hon. and fiev. 

E. LimLTDs. 

Oroqust B; Lienl.-Cal. the Bod. 



Miles. DonbU tdL Si. 

TramlB and Raok«t* uid FivM. 

By Jdlub Hakbbill, H ajor J. Brbb, 

ODll BST. J. A. ABNUf TtlT. 

Golf. Bj H, S. C. Etkbabh. 

Donfcl* ™l. 21. 

Bowli^ and SonUlns. B; W. B. 

Sailing. B; E. F. Ekiqht, dbl.vol. 3i. 
Swimming, By Uabtto and J. 

RlCBTIB OOBBITT. 

Gomplng out B; A. A. M^odob- 

ILL. Doable toL 2i. 

Oano^ug. B; Dr. J. D. Haywjlxd. 

DoDbls TOL as. 

Uountalnserlng. Bt Dr. Gladdb 

WiiBDH. Double <al. Zi. 
AthletiOB. Bj H. H. QBirnN. 
Biding. By W. A. Eibb, T.C. 

DoDhlsToL 2a. 
LadlBB'RtdlDg. ByW.A.K«BB,V.C. 
Boxing. B;B. a. AuiiijsoH-WiNN. 

With Pretatorr Kota b; Bat UnlUna. 
Fencing. B; H.A. ColuobiDunn. 



Orollng. BTH.H.OiimiN,I>.A.O., 

B.O.U., O.T.C. Witb s Ohftptec (or 
Ladier, bjr Hibh Aaara Wooi'. Donbla 
>ol. .21. 
■WrastUns. By Waltvb Abh- 
graOBS ('l>on-bnttocksr'). 

Broadsword and Slngleatlok. 

Bj B. a. ALiiBBOH.Wira and O. Phil- 
Lippa-WoLiei. 

GTicnattloB. By A. P. Jihun. 

Donbl« vol. 2>. 

aymnaatlo CompettUon and Dis- 
play Ezerclaea. Compiled by 

Indian Oluba By Q. T. B. Cob- 

BETT »nd 4. F. JcniH. 

Dumb-bellB. By F. Oau. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Habbt TisaiLL, 

Football— AsBoolation Game. By 

0. W. AICOCK. Heiuw) Edition. 
Hookey. By P. S. Cheswbi.l. 

Now Bditioii. 

Skating. By Dodqlas Adamb. 

Witb a niHpl«r tor Lwiiea, bj Uiu L. 

CHKBTHiM, and a Cbapter on Bpeed 

Bkatlng, bj B Ftan Skater. Dbl.ToI.2i, 
Baseball. By Nbwtob Cbini. 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls. 
Quolta, Curling, Skittles, Ao 

Bf J. U. WiLEiB and D. C. Hot?. 
Da Doing. By Edwabd Sooti. 



WUsL By Dr. Wm. Polk, F.K.8. 
SoloWlilat. ByBoBBBTF. Qbebn. 
BUllardB. By MsjoT-Oen. A. W. 

DBneoB, F.RA.a. With a Prefaoe 

by W. J. Pesll. 

Bllllarda. By J. P. Buchanan, 

DonbU ToL 2i. 
OhesB. By Bobeht F. Gbern. 
The Two-Move Cheaa Problem. 

By B. a. L*WB. 
ChSBB OpenlagB. By I. Gphebbbq. 
Draughts and Backgaimnoii. 

By'BEBBBIET.' 

Barsnl and Go Bang. 



1, lUnstintsd. PrioB li 



DomlnoeB and Solitaire. 
BiiElqne and Crlbbage 

Ey'BlttKKDKT.- 

Eoart£ sDd £uohre. 
Piquet and Kubloon Plqnet. 

Bj ' BBEKBI.JT.- 

Skat. By Lonis Dibhl. 

',• A Skat Booring-book. ll. " 

Round Games, inolading Poker, 

Kapoleon, Loo, Yinfftat-oii, As. By 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely lUuitrattd, clotk, crown Bvo. is. 6d. nei each. 



ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Decripllon. Compilnl by Ja» 
GiLtiimsT, A.M , M.D. Revised and tdited with an Imroduqlion on Cw 
Arctileclure by iht Re.. T. Pkhkin$, M.A„ T.R.A-S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J, L. I. MA-isi, M.A. 

CANTERBURY, By Habtlev Withers. ilbKdiiion. 

CARLISLE ByC. Kins Klev. 

CHESTER. By Charles HiATT. and Edkion, reviled. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Com,etth, A.R.LB.A. 

DURHAM. By I. E. BvQATE, A.G.C.A. snd Edilion, ni^ed. 

ELV. By Rev. *. D. SwaETiNO M.A. 

EXETER, EyPaBcvADt.LisMAw,B.A. and EdilLon, reri«d. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Hass^, M.A. :nd Edidon. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hush FisKas, A.R.E. and Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. ByA. B. CLifTON. and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kehdrick, B.A. 3rd E<Ii(ion. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Phbkiks, M.A. 

NORWICH. ByC. H. n. QpaHNELL. and Ei« lion. 

OXFORD. By Rev. PekcvDhahmkr, M.A. and Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W D. SwHETiNb. and Edition, revised. 

RIPON. ByCaciLHALLET-r, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. BvG. H. Palmbr, B.A. and Edition, revi»d. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Pkskins, M.A. 

Sf. DAVID'S. By Philip RoBSON, A.R.I. B.A. 

ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. Arthub Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 



SOUTHWELL, liy Rei-. Arthur Dihoc«, M.A 
WELLS. By Rev. Pbbcv Dsarweb, M.A. 3rd 1 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Skbgbant. and Ed 
„ By E !■_ Str^hi^, sndEdilio 



W. By F 

I. A., F.S.: 



PBRb 

TEWKESBURV ABBEY AND DEERHURST 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and 

By Rev. T. Pbbkins, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charlbs HulTt 
ST RAT FORD .ON.. WON CHURCH. By Hai 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusefy lUustratid. Crewn 8™, doth, 2S. (td. net each. 
CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Otbcr Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass*. M.A. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churcha. By the Rev. T. Pbrkins, M.A. 
AMIENS By tJie Rev, T. Pbrkihs. M.A. 
PARIS <NOTRE.DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass^, M.A. 
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~ the Reat Practical Worklns: Dlctlmiary of the | 
English Lansruag'e. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY, 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 

NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 



The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Caietteer of the Won , 
Vocabulaiies of Scriptuie, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Bit^apbica] Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c,, &c. 



as panicularly tcTEC and well^pui ; and li u hard to see hov anylhing b4tter could bv 
done witbln Lhe limits/ 

ProlewKir JOSEPH WRIQHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.r... LL.D,, Editor nf 
ifit 'Englitk DiaUcI IHclimary,' uys x—' Tha hew editloD of " WtbsUr>K InternitioD^ 
Dicclonary " is undoBbtadly the mou usctiil and reliable work of [u kind in any counuy. 

of lexicagrapbicBl infoTmalioD i»uldpauiUrbe foundwithhi sounalUcompais.' 

ProfMMr A. B. BATCB, LI-.D., D.D., say<;-'ll is indeed a marvdlou, 
work ; il is difficgll to conceim of a Dictionary more exhaiiaive and complete. Every- 
thing is in it- not only what »e might ejpecl 10 find in tuch a work, but also what few 
of lU- woold ever hav>: Ihoiigbt of looking for,' 

Bav. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., lltad MoilirrJ HanvK, gays :— ' J have always 
ihuuEhl very highly of ill ncills. Indeed, I consder it lo Iw far the mast accurate 
E^Ssh Dictionary ID existence, aod much more reliable thin the "Century." For 
daiiy and hourly reference, "Webster- seems to me unrivalled. " 

I'rtspuluHS, viith PrUes aitd Specimen Page!, an AppHciUiou. 

LONDON : GEORGE BELL <V SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN 

So.oDO. S. & S. I 
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